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CONDUCTOR BRADLEY. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 








CoxpvuctoR BRADLEY (always may his name 

Be said with reverence !), as the swift doom 
came, 

Smitten to death, a crushed and mangled frame, 


Sank, with the brake he grasped just where he 
stood 

To do the utmost that a brave man could, 

And die, if needful, as a true man should. 


Men stooped above many women dropped their 
tears 

On that poor wreck beyond all hopes or fears, 

Lost in the strength and glory of his years. 

What heard they? *Lo! the ghastly lips of 
pain, 

Dead to all thought save duty’s, moved again : 

“Put out the signals for the other train !” 


No nobler utterance'since the world began 
From lips of saint,ormartyreyerxan, 
Electric, through ‘the sympathies of man. 


Ah, me! how poor and noteless seem to this 
The sick-bed dramas of self-consciousness, 
Our sensual feare of pain and hopes of bliss ! 


eo 
Ohi grand, supreme endeavor! Not in vain 
That last brave act of failing tongue and 


brain ! 
Freighted with life, the downward rushing 
train, * 
+ AUPE ah, 
Following the wreeked one, 2 wave follows 
wave, 


Obeyed the 2 ‘which the dead lips gave. 
Others he savoll aoa he Could not save. 
Nay, the lost life was saved. He is not dead 


Who in his record still the earth shall tread 
With God's clear aureole shining round his 


We toe in the dust, with all our pride 
ne dwarfed the noble deed beside. 
Goa eee to live as Bradley died ! 

















iB LIBUTENANT'S GROWL. 


¥ HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





it MALAVERER’s circumstances were 
happiest in the world,-for, born toa 
fortune, the poverty and death of his 
fl guardians had compelled him to turn 
and to anything he could find; and, 
ing taken a long voyage before the mast, 
had afterward been able to procure only 

Ough influence to obtain the situation of a 
master’s mate on board of a man-of-war, 
While he was conscious that he had a soul 


| fitfor'a commodore or a commander. 
~ “Others, it is very likely, thought him one of 


the lucky dogs, and envied him his goodhap 
when, the cruise of the frigate being over, 
Launt entered for examination, and -suc- 
teeded in getting an appointment in the 
tévenue service, and found himself ordered 
bo report for duty on board the revenue 
cutter’ the “ Rose,’ Captain Thompson 
commanding, 

“But Launt Malaverer himself knew better 
than to think there was much good luck in 
that; for, as fate would have it, was not 
Captain Thompson the father of Melicent— 
of Melicent whom Launt loved as he did 
life and who ‘bad been cruelly ordered 
never to see him again? Still, it was one 
step toward his purpose to be made a lieu- 
tenant, He felt himself by that much 
hearer to the possession of Melicent, and 


Went on beard the ‘‘ Rose” with a good. 


taking the book of hymns, that bad 





twice gone round the world with him, and 
the little photogrsph of Melicent, that he 
had had colored to look as closely like her 
as possible—the yellow hair, so full of vital 
warith, the soft brown eyes, and the rose- 
leaf color on the cheek. But the painter 
could not give the sparkle and the espieglerie; 
and, much as Launt treasured that picture 
at one time, at another he felt its short- 


comings, so that he had a good mind to pitch 
it into the sea. 


It was characteristic of Launt that he 
should feel it a cross to-be ordered to report 
to Captain Thompson. His modesty would 
never have allowed’ him to imagine that ac- 
quaintance might mitigate the man’s hos- 
tility. The Captain had, indeed, never seen 
him; but, in the grandeur of his own grade, 
had felt that the distance between his 
daughter and a master’s mate was some- 
thing not to be bridged by republican cus- 
toms, and had dismissed him peremptorily, 
under bis own signature and withouta word 
from Melicent, who had, however, in a 
separate letter privately assured him that 
she was his till death. And, as this letter 
was’ well  blistered' with tears, Launt felt 
tolerably satisfied, and as we are all apt to 
feel when the person we love best in the 
world is unhappy on our account. 

But Launt went about his duties deter- 
mined to leave nothing undone to show 
himself fit for any fate; to say nothing to 
anybody for the present; but, when he 
should be promoted to a captaincy, to go and 
marry Melicent out of hand, father or no 
father! And, if the captaincy were alto- 
gether too long in coming—why, not to 
wait beyond a first lieutenancy ! 

Neither, it appeared, was Captain Thomp- 
son inclined to say a word to anybody. 
After the ordinary greetings and explans- 
tions, he looked his third officer over from 
head to foot and began to whistle. Then 
he paused. ‘So you are Launt Malaverer, 
are you?” said he. “Launt Malaverer. 
Well, I’m free to say that I like your looks; 
like your looks, yes. And I'll say this be- 
sides, that you’ve come on board the worst 
boat in the service, the very worst; and ’'li 
be blest to Heaven [the reader may reverse 
the signification, if Captain Thompson’s 
more literal speech is desired] if that’s not 
so! I’ve been on her three weeks myself, 
and if you can do anything with her I shall 
think there’s something in you—think there’s 
something in you, after all !” 

Lieutenant Launt had opportunity to 
learn by heart this fact concerning the con- 
dition of the “ Rose,” for after the rigid re- 
straints of the frigate everything here 
seemed to him to be in a helter-skelter state. 
And he immediately set himself at work, 
with the advice and consent of his superiors, 
to bring about a more satisfactory régime, to 
enforce certain neglected rules and to pro- 
vide certain others. With the advice of 
his superiors, I said; but the truth is that 
Launt’s life on the man-of-war had made 
him a better informed and a better drilled 
man, in the special line of his duties, than 
either of them. 

Launt had, indeed, a great incentive now 
before him. There had seemed to be some- 
thing friendly in the Captain’s looks, des- 
pite his gruff tones and words; and, if he 
satisfied him in this thing (who knew), there 
might be no need of all those dreary years 
of waiting before he and Melicent were 
ove. The man whose daughter you strive 
to win is for the time being a sort of deity 
in your eyes, and you can only offer obla- 
tions, 





But, of course, with the exception of 
the Captain and first officer, this endeavor 
of Launt’s io improve the condition of 
things in the cutter pleased nobody on- 
board of it; and many were the muttered 
maledictions that followed him from those 
with whom malediction was a science. But, 
although he had daily reason to feel himself 
becoming the best-hated man on the high 
seas, he was not in the least intimidated, 
and he kept on the even tenor of his way, 
resolved to make the ‘‘ Rose” a credit to 
the service and himself a person of im- 
portance in Captain Thompson’s eyes. 

Gradually, however, those whohad grown 
gray in their seafaring, and who sullenly 
or viciously, as the case might be, had re- 
ceived instructions from a young whipster, 
and had seen him revolutionizing the 
whole routine of their existence on ship- 
board with alot of new-fangled nonsense, 
began to be more resigned to the innova- 
tions, began to feel it impossible to find any 
fresh fault with them, began to take a 
little pride in them. And when to the rest 
of the new discipline was added some gun- 
nery practice that would at length have 
been deemed. worthy of the frigate herself 
they ended by sharing the young Lieuten- 
ant’s enthusiasm. 

But they took excellent care not to let 
the Lieutenant know anything about the 
change in their minds, so far as they could 
avoid it. They went through their daily 
drill, at last, with the finest exactitude and 
precision. Lieutenant Launt could stand 
on the deck, and without a word ora 
sound, save the creak of the block or the 
flap of the canvas, but simply by the 
motion of his finger, direct them to haul 
the sails, to wear ship, to come to anchor, to 
go through the simplest and the most diffi- 
cult naval maneuvers. In short,he trans- 
formed the “ Rose” into a complete little 
man-of-war, and, much as every hand on 
her appreciated the fact, they one and all, 
with perfect unanimity, kept their faces on 
a dead level of discontent, grumbled over 
every knot they tied, and refused, as if by 
concerted action, to let the Lieutenant have 
any share in their pleasure. 

But pleasure they certainly had; for 
they were conscious that it was a beaytiful 
sight to see the cutter shake loose all her 
snowy sails and slip down the bay, in order 
to turn on her track in stately circles and 
come up again to her moorings, without a 
single word of command, and as if she 
were a Creature instinct with a joyous life 
of her own. Launt used to feel the satisfac- 
tion of an artist over a new creation when 
the Captain stood on the quarter-deck and 
saw the-perfection of these manceuvers; and 
then he would go below afterward to take 
out his soft-eyed picture and bless its beauty 
in hearty sailor fashion for inspiring him to 
work and win. 

But so much being accomplished did not 
mean that all was done. There was still 
work before him, and tar more difficult 
work. From his first day there he bad been 
conscious of a strange atmosphere about the 
morale of the cutter. He had undertaken 
to make everything shipshape in the begin- 
ning, and with that foundation he trusted to 
do the rest; but the evil against which he 
now had to work was as old as the blood in 
the men’s veins, and whether it was in his 
power to conquer it or not he could not tell. 


-Whereyer there were two men together 


there were mutters and murmurs and oaths 
and dour glances; and Launt felt that unless 
he could put a stop to that all the rest that 








he had done must go for nothing—and Meli- 
cent with it. 

It was not the discipline now at which the 
crew grumbled; they had come to like that, 
disguise the acknowledgment as they would. 
They saw its merits and comprehended that 
improvement was possible in their century- 
old practices, and were as anxious as Lieut. 
Launt or the Captain to display their 
silent and swift tactics. No, it was not the 
discipline or the gunnery now at which 
they grumbled. They had. something bet- 
ter fur to complain of ; better beeause, ow- 
ing to the nature of things, it was almost as 
flexible and variable an element as the 
weather, always as open to remark and sub- 
ject to complaint, always as near to every 
heart. It was the pork. 

One of Lieutenant Launt’s new duties was 
to attend to the provisioning of the cutter 
at stated periods when in harbor, and, know- 
ing by this time the liability of his men, be 
paid personal and particular attention to the 
selection of their stores, taking care to 
choose, among all the rest, the clearest 
and richest specimens of that relish which 
they most affected. Aware that he did not 
fail in his duty any more in this than in 
other respects and persuaded that, for all 
the lowering faces, the discipline of the 
cutter was not disliked, he could not con- 
jecture the cause of the perpetual morose- 
ness now, the half-audible and sulky solilo- 
quies, the unbroken round of gruff and surly 
ejaculations, the croaking and complaining 
in the mid-watch and in the dog-watch. And 
one day, after a long series of fruitless ob- 
servations and reflections by himself, the 
Lieutenant, sure that he was losing ground 
with the Captain, resolved to speak to the 
boatswain about it. 

‘Well, sir,” said the boatswain, pulling 
his forelock with a profound assurance of 
respect and letting his voice fall into a con- 
fidential tone—for Launt often unbent to the 
boatswain in a degree—‘‘ well, sir, I’ve 
known men to mutiny for a less thing. It’s 
the pork, sir!” 

“The pork ?” cried Launt, opening wide 
his great hazel eyes. “ Why, I picked it 
out myself.” 

“In course, you did, sir.” 

‘And it’s the best article of Western pork 
to be found in the market. What's the 
matter with the pork ?” 

‘* Tt’s fat, sir.” 

“Fat ” 

“ Yes, sir; fat. And the hands has got a 
maggot in their heads that they don’t like it 
fat.” 

‘* What else should it be? What else do 
people feed their hogs for?” cried Launt 
i Why, I thought everybody liked to have 

v— 


“ Jest so, sir; but not fat enough, begging 
your pardon, for the slush-bucket.” 

“ How do they want it? Lean?” 

“Lean, sir. Lean, it’s toothsome, they 
say; and fat, it’s only fit to grease the 
blocks.” 

“Very well. That’s all right. Of course, 
they can complain if they do it decently. 
Next month they shall have it lean, tell 
them. And I hope that will stop their 
cursed growling and shut their mouths,” 
said Lieutenant Launt. 

When the ‘‘ Rose” was once more in port, 
and the Lieutenant, down among the great 
warehouses, with their signs of ‘ships’ 
stores” hanging out, was attending to the 
purchase of the next month’s provisions, he 
passed by all the barrels that the agent as- 
sured him “ were prime mess pork, Al,” and 
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called for a different article; and, having 
Butisfied himself that it was as thoroughly 
lean as the other had been thoroughly: fat, 
he ordered it on board ship. “‘ That will 
pperon their growling, I 
anxious Lieuténant. ~ Blest, 










gratified with the result of bia |: tog aie. 
ing satisfaction and peace, and was presently 
at sea again. 

For a day or two Lieutenant Launt 
thought bis charm ‘had worked—that the 
Captain was at-last to realize his dream of a 
ship in perfect trim and men in perfect 
humor; and that he himself was to realize bis 
own dream-of a captain so pleased with the 
result of his third officer's efforts that he 
would call him up and give him his daugh- 
ter and his blessing for reward, Bat sud- 
denly, as if they had gone from’ One zone of 
weather into another, the lowering look 
came back to the sailors’ faces, the surly 
monosyllable to their tongues, and they 
went about their duties, as of old, with the 
half-uttered, half-muttered growl, at whose 
familiar sound his ears ached and his heart 
ached, and at which he seemed to see Me- 
licent retreating from him like a flying 
phantom. 

“* What new thing aré the men growling 
at now, Mr. Malaverer?” said the Captain. 
“Eh? What new thing? I thought you'd 
stopped their growling.” 

** So did I, sir,” said the chagrined young 
man. ‘ But the truth is, I suppose, they're 
idle; and tbey’ll keep on growling unless 
we make them holystone the deck every 
hour in the day.” 

** But it’s getting unbearable, unbearabe? 
I like a quiet’ship, and this is a hornets’ 
nest, a hornets’ nest, sir! I thought you 
had some efficiency, Mr. Malaverer; some 
efficiency! But I’m going to be disappoint- 
ed in you; and, by George! you're going to 
be disappointed in me, disappointed in me, 
if this goes on, sir! It’s your place to keep 
things right. Can’t you find the root of the 
trouble and lay the ax there? Lay the ax at 
the root, sir; lay the ax at the root!” © 

“T wish I could, Captain Thompson,” 
was the conciliatory answer. “ But sailors 
must growl at something. if it isn’t at the 
weather, it’s at the ship; and if it isn’t at the 
ship, it’s at the work. I can’t imagine what's 
the matter now, though, unless it’s the pork 
again. Last month it was too fat; perhaps 
this month it’s too lean !” 

Lieutenant Launt, as he was subsequently 
informed, had bit the nail on the head. It 
wis the pork ; and the pork was too lean. 

“When they said that they wanted it 
lean,” said their spokesman, the boatewain, 
‘they didn’t say, sir, begging your honor's 
pardon, that they wanted to grind their 
teeth against a bone. And lean pork isn’t 
filling, sir; and it holds the salt uncom- 
mon ”— 

‘** How the deuce do they want it?’ cried 
Lieutenant Launt, at that. 

‘* Well, sir, they says as a streak of fat 
and a streak of lean "— 

‘Half and half? Half and half they shall 
have it, then, when we put the next. stores 
aboard. And tell them to stop ‘their noise 
aout it now, for the next oneI catch growl- 
ing shall find that the pork in Davy Jones’s 
locker is leaner yet, by George!” 

And the boatswain, doubtless, carried the 
message. 

The Licutenant’s promise, however, proved 
only a sop to Cerberus. The grow! abated 
a little, indeed, at - first, so that there was 
only a sort of undercurrent of it, and a 
stranger boarding the cutter might not have 
suspected it. But Launt’s trained ears, well 
accustomed and.on the watch for what he 
dread -d, could detect it all the time ;.and as 
the period for providing the fresh stores ap- 
proached it resumed its pristine vigor, and 
there was not a pleasant sound to be heard 
on the vessel save Launt’s own cheery tones, 
for, of course, in this. state of things the 
Captain was grumbling too, and the. first 
officer had followed suit. 


But, dowa in the region of the “ ships’ 


stores” again and making his purchases 
there, Lieut. Launt determined that there 
should be wothing this time to make 
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any disturbance about; and he had 
the barrels opened for his inspection, 


till they were almost’ scarified, passing 


oj every round of that pork through his.own 


bands, and satiatying himself that to every 








and her kisses made him for 
ings of his bands. And-she 
that her father was going to take her 
up to see the wonderful way in which 
the “Rose” left port without a sound, 
and came back again, and filled bis heart 
with hope; for what should the Captain 
fling her into the very den of lions—other- 
wise into Launt’s society—if he had no inten- 
tion of feeding the lions? 

And then the cutter went to sea again, 
with her third officer on this occasion as 
confident as a third officer could be tbat 
pow bis men had nothing on earth to grum- 
ble about, or on the sea either, and every- 
thing was shipshape. 

But, if Lieutenant Launt needed to be 
taught the vanity of all buman confidence, 
the crew of the cutter were on hand to 
supply the need. Before a week had passed 
the Captain remarked to the first officer that 
the men were at their old trade again, and 
be couldn’t see any good in all Mr. Malaver- 
er’s maneuvering, if this was the end of it, 
and he never should bring his daughter to 
see the ship till things were in a different 
share from this. And the first officer oblig- 
ingly transferred the remark; for by this 
time the whole ship’s crew had come to 
know, in the occult way in which sbip’s 
crews do come to know affairs, that Launt 
had relations with the Captain’s daughter of 
the kind which are famed for never running 
smoothly. 

But Launt had made the discovery about 
the men’s grumbling again without eny aid 
from Captain or ear-trumpet. At first he 
took no rotice of the circumstance, hoping 
the feeling would soon blow over, and con- 
vinced that it Gould be only an affair of habit, 
since he had taken such pains to gatisfy 
them and there seemed to be nothing more 
that he could do. But, as the complaint 
daily swelled, it bade fair to become a serious 
thing again, marring as it did the whole 
effect of the discipline; and, if not likely to 
work more damage at present, yet sure to 
breed insubordination finally and to destroy 
all comfort in the cruisc. 

‘* Well, boatswain, ‘what the ——” (if I 
beg the reader to supply the hiatus from his 
own acquaintance with the language which 
it is supposed necessary to use In addressing 
our coast-guard, as if no other were under- 
stood, I trust I shall be pardoned here and 
hereafter) “do the men meannow? What's 
this growl about? Do they want duff every 
day in the week? Whatis it now, I should 
like to know ?” demanded the third officer. 

“Tf you please, sir, it’s—it’s the pork.” 

“The pork again! The Devil! What's 
the matter with the pork?” roared Launt. 
“Come, I want to know what’s the matter 
with the pork now!” 

The boatswain looked up and down be- 
tween the topmiast and rail, looked east and 
west and north and south, as if making sure 
that no one were to overhear him. ‘* Axing 
your pardon, they says, sir,” said he, in a 
wheezy whisper then, “that you’ve got hold 
of the self-same herd of swine as the devils 
went into and ran down a steep place into 
the sea”"— 

“T should think T had!” said the Lieuten- 
ant. “But I don’t care what they say! 
What I want to know is what ails the pork. 
Isitrusty? Isit"7—- ~ 

“It’s fat, su. ‘‘s too fat,” said the con- 
fidential boaiswain. *‘ And they says, sir— 
the men do—axing your honor’s pardon 
again, that the man that buys such pork as 
that couldn’t get elected hog-reeve in his 
own town, if he was there!” 

“Ob, get out!” said Launt. ‘By King!” 
he cried. ‘This is too much, and I'll 
put an end to it, as sure as my name is 
Malaverer! I°ll give them something to 
growl about!” And he hurried down the 
companionway to the Captain’s cabin. 
““Captain Thompson,” said he, “you 
know that we have succeeded in getting a 









and he stood with his elbows in brine | 







discipline and a trim in this craft such as no 
other boat in this service has to ‘show.” 
uy Well,” said the Captain, and not too 














been ught, e 
tain, taahing himself as he talked.‘ ‘Out of 
all reason! And I'll ship a new crew, by 
the Lord Harry, I will, if my officers can’t 
keep this one in order!” 

‘* Captain Thompson,” said Launt, firmly, 
“‘the men are growling for ‘the sake of 
the growl You told me, sir, to put 
a stop to it. I think I, can, if, after all, 
you'll allow it. Punishment and nothing 
else will cure these men, and I want leave to 
punish them.” 

“Well, Mr. Malaverer, they need it, they 
need it; they need it dashed bad, and I’m 
sorry I can’t give you permiss.on to admin- 
ister it,” answered the Captain, a little 
mollified. “But that’s the first officer's 
duty, you know, the first officer’s, and 1 
can’t take it out of his hands—never do to 
take it out of his hands. But I'll tell you 
what,” said the Captain, “‘if the first officer’s 
willing—and I’ve no doubt he is, no doubt 
at all, not any—you shall have it your own 
way. You're sure you can stop it? Sure? 
Now I've had enough palaver. ‘What do 
yousay? Are you sure?” 

“You may have my head for a football if 
I don’t,” said Launt, though feeling for the 
moment as if be had lost all reverence for 
the man as Melicent’s father, and would 
much have preferred putting the Captain’s 
head to the same use, 

“"T wouldn’t do,” said the Captain, relish- 
ing the little joke immensely himself. “ Stub 
every toe that kicked it. But go ahead, go 
ahead, and ask the first officer.” 

And certainly the first officer had not the 
slightest objection to propose, and Launt 
ordered the boatswain to pipe all hands on 
deck. 

Up they came, the whole crew, in regular 
file;.and, of course, the command brought 
the Captain and the first officer to the 
deck as well, full of curiosity and but 
ill-concealed gayety. The hands, how- 
ever, were not quite so gay, the whisper 
having passed along that they were up for 
punishment. As soon as all was quiet, 
Launt stepped forward and addressed the 
assembly : 

“Now, my men,” said he, coolly, “‘ you 
are all of you witnesses of the fine con- 
dition of the ‘Rose.’ You know that her 
neatness, her drill, and ber good order are 
a byword, in port and out of port. You 
know there isn’t another boat in the revenue 
service, North or South, that can tack ship 
agaiust a head sea. by the lifting of an offi- 
cer’s hand. And you know you’re all as 
proud of itasIam. But there’s one thing 
the ‘ Rose’ is lacking in yet,” said the Lieu- 
tenant then, looking tirst one man and then 
another in the eyes. ‘People praise 
her trim, and her build, and all 
that; but you never hear them say 
a word about the good nature of her 
men. They can’t. JIcan’t. I suppose they 
all think we are like a traveling show, 
where the dogs and monkeys are whipped 
into their tricks. It looks like it. I baven’t 
heard a yarn spun, or & song sung, or a good 
yo-heave-ho for half a year. But what I 
have I heard has been a constant growling— 
day and night and noon, one long growl. 
You’ve growled at the weather, you've 
growled at the ship, you’ve growled at the 
officers, you growled at each other, and 
you’ve growled at the pork! Now, you all 
know that good discipline and good service 
and good feeling are impossible long where 
every other word.and every other thought is 
a growl. It ruins pleasure, interferes. with 
work, and sets everything by the ears. And 
the long and the short of it is, I can’t have 
it and I won't have it!” roared. Luunt. 
‘*Three months ago you were growling be- 
cause the mess pork was too fat; next month 
because it was too lean; the month after be- 
cause it wasn’t fat enough. I found it out 
of the question to please you, though I got 
it fit for the Kmg of France’s kitchen,.and I. 
shall make no more exeriion. But 1 shall 
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have no more growling. I’m gomy to stop 
it here and now. I’m gcing to give you fif. 
teen minutes to do all the growling in that 





————— 





ile you this 


e top the 
ether Sw, fif. 


you want to dog 
cutter. You will all 













““Up with you? shouted the Lieutenant, 
And, not knowing what to make of the 
order and not daring to disobey, one after 
the other they rolled and shuffled and stag. 
gered,up, ‘* Now grow!!” said the Lieuten- 
ant, timing them, ‘* Tom Driscol!, you're 
not growling! Stop Tom Driscoll’s liberty! 
Jack Savage, you can growl well ‘enough, 
Let’s hear your voice. Louder there, aud 
be smart about it. You've got to do all 
your growling in this filteen minutes for 
just so long as you’re aboard this ship.” 
There were about three moments of dis- 
jointed apostrophes and exclamations, grad- 
ually increasing in weight and continuity; 
and then such a storm of cursing and com- 
plaining burst over the heads of those upon 
the quarter-deck as they had never heard or 


tongues, of Babel at once, such a confusion 
of oaths—such snarling and brawling and 
Hiowling ‘and hooting, such a volume of dis- 
cordant groans and outcries as might have 
split the mainsail or sunk the ship. 

“Yhat will do,” be signaled at the ap- 
pointed instant. ‘‘Pipe ’em down, boat 
swaih, 

And the growl was ended, and the men 
went their. several ways, But from. that 
hour frowns were things unseen on the 
faces of that crew; every map had a grin 
and a good word,.and a growl was nezer 
heard again while Lieut. Launt was op 
board the ‘‘ Rose.” To be sure that was 
not long; for one dy the Captain sent for 
him, and; “With ity and some 
objurgation, banded iim two long envelopes, 
bearing the signet-of,.the United States 
Treasury. 

“That's for you,” said the Captain, 
‘*And you can take yourself off with it 
You’ve been skipped a grade—as good a 
skipped a grade; more than ever I was 
And you're first officer of. the ‘‘ Nancy 
Bell,” of the “ Nancy Bell,” a trig little 
craft. And I think, if you hold out as you've 
begun, young man, you'll skip another 
grade before a thousand years, another 
grade, and be Captain yourself. And there's 
worse berths than that, let me tell you; 
worse berths, by a long chalk. And, by the 
way, if there’s anybody you want to see 90 
dashed badly down in Malden, why, you 
can go along and see her,” said the Cuptain, 
as Launt stood by him open-mouthed and 
bewildered. ‘My Mel will be an old maid 
if this goes on, you gaping gaby. And I 
dov’t want any old maids round me, no old 
maids. And, by George! she might go 
further and fare worse. And that’s my 
opinion, and there’s my hand on it; there's 
my hand—if you'll not swallow it.” 

And when Lieutenant Launt, having giveo 
directions for a couple of mento row the 
Gingy ashore with him, that he might catch 
the night train, came up to take his de 
parture, he found himself in the Cuptain's 
gig, witb a full crew—the Captain being prov- 
identially ashore himself that night; and, get- 
ting clear of the side, he was greeted by & 
hearty cheer frem every man of the cutter, 
all of them toa soul having turned out to 
see him off. And, looking round, he saw 
the “Rose,” in the dusky dawn, decked, 
against law and precedent, with flags from 
truck to keelson and all ber battle-lanterns 
out. And,as Lieutenant Launt bade the 
gig’s crew good-bye at the station, at last, 
there was something glittering in his own 
eyes and in theeyes of the old Jack Tars too. 

‘I thought I heard a growl,” said - be, 
with an effort to be gay. Amd he stooped 


band of each of them as they crowded up 
around him. 


‘Aid it was lucky the train went rolling 
out with me just then,” said the Lieutenant, 
“for before we knew it we were all of us 
blubbering like babies. And I never thought 
I should be doing that the day I went 0 
marry Melice:t” 
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“HYMN FOR WHITSUNDAY. 
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BY ARTINUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D. D.,” 
DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 





quar Pent Sancte Spiritus, the most beautiful of all Latin hymns, ascrited to Robert the Pious," King’ of 
france, in the lith century, is appointed in the Roman Church for Whitsuntide, and is contained in Luther's 
# Form of Ordination.” (Daniel's “ Thesanrus Hymnologicus,” it. 36, ¥. @-71.). Inthe accompanying transla- 
ton the attempt has been made, whilst preserving as far as possible a verbal and rhythmical likeness to the 
original, to bring out the deeper meaning which Uelongs to the words when considered as describing the purely 


spiritual aspect of Christianity. 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
_Et emitte celitus 
Lucis tue radium. 
Veni, Pater pauperum, 
Veni, Dator munerum, 
Veni, Lumen cordium : 


Consolator optime, 
Duicis hospes anima, 
’ Dulce refrigerium : 
Tn labore requies, 
In estu temperies, 
In fletu solatium, 


» Olux beatissima, 
Reple cordis intima 
Tuorum fidelium. 
Sine tuo numine 
Nihil est in homine, 
Nihil est innoxium. 


Lava quod est sordidum, 





Come, Holy Spirit, from above, 
And from the realms of light and love 


Thine own bright rays impart. 


Come, Father of the fatherless, 
Come, Giver of all happiness, 


Come, Laimp of every heart. 


O Thou, of comforters the best, 
O Thou, the soul’s most welcome guest, 


O Thou, our sweet repose, 


Our resting place from life’s long care, 
Our shadow from the world’s fierce glare, 


Our solace in all woes. 


O Light divine, all light exceXing, 
Fill with Thyself the inmost dwelling 


Of souls sincere and lowly ; 


Without Thy pure divinity, 
Nothing in all humanity, 


Nothing, is strong or holy. 


Wash out each dark and sordid stain— 


Riga quod est aridum, Water each dry and arid plain, 
Sana quod est saucium : Raise up the bruised reed. 
Flecte quod est rigidum, Enkindle what is cold and chill, 
. Fove.quod. est languidum, Relax the stiff and stubborn will, 
Rege quod-est devium, Guide those that guidance need. 
Da tuis fidelibus ~ Give to the good, who find in Thee 
In te confidentibus” The Spirit’s perfect liberty, 
Sacrum septenatitin ; : ‘“hy sevenfold power and love. 


Da virtutis meritum, 
Da salutis exitum, 
Da perenne gaudium. 


Give virtue strength its crown to win, 
Give struggling souls their rest from sin, 


Give endless peace above, 
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THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 





IBY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
CANON OF WESTMINSTER. 





DewonoLoay has become an extinct sci- 
ence. We sce no more buman faces looking 
out upon us throuzbout Nature; and ortho- 
dox as well as unorthodox poets, Words- 
worth as well as Schiller and Keats, have 
lamented that the Oread has vanished from 
the mountain; the Naiad fiom the spring, 
and the Dryad from the oak. The scientific 
man tells us that he is the slayer of the 
pretty nameless phantoms, and takes’ for 
praise Keats’s words: 


“ All charms do fly 
At the dull touch of cold philosophy.” 


But I question much whether the credit of 
victory is due altogether to science. Demon- 
ology, for good and for evil, has died out, 
quickly, though insensibly, during the last 


‘few years, from the minds of country folk, 


who’ never heard of science. I am super- 


‘stitious enough to be inclined to say (as I 


‘presume the author of the 104th Psalm 
would hive said): Tie Lord bas taken the 
belief out of men’s hearts. I cannot but 
hope, moreover, that he has taken away the 
belief-in any rule of Nature by demons 
fairies, and'such like; not that he may (as 
some dread) pluuge us into atheism and ma- 
terialism, ‘but that he may drive us to be- 
lieve'in nothing, however fair and graceful, 
savé Him, the true Ruler of the Universe, of 
whow itis written, “Him shalt thou wor- 
ship and him only shalt thou serve”—even 
God the Father, of whom are all things; 
‘and'God the Son; by whom are all ‘things; 
and God'the Holy Spirit, who is the Lord 
and Giver of lite alike to the suns and plan- 
els, to man! and angel, to flower and to in- 
sect, io matter and to spirit; throughout the 
Wiverse. 
Trust that so it is. I bope that so it ts. 
No generation, I fear, had ever more necd to 
believe with all its heart in the living God, 
aad to.absorb into its philosophy, as well 
‘its: religion, the teaching of the 104th 
‘Palm 
/ For,now that we have ceased to believe in 
demons, good and bad, we’ are in danger of 
believing in nothing at-all save what our five 
Senses tel us of. We have thrown away the 
Sham supernatural—so far so good; but we 
Arein danger of throwing away with it the 
0n¢ true an:! external supernatural, which is 
the Holy Spirit of God, by which the whole 
moves, 
“Fhe materialist philosopher in bis study 
May find some substitute tor the old belief in 
: agency ia phrases and theories 
Sulled eclectically—be it always remembered 
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—from the thoughts of old sages who did be. 
lieve in that very supernatural which he has 
discarded; but for the masses, who are 
neither philosophers nor classical scholars, 
the outcome of the present, “ philosophy of 
experience alone,” is like to be a stupid 
brutality, as of Peter Beli himself, to whom 
“ A primrose on the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

And thus will extremes meet; and the last 
result of civilization be a return, in heart 
and mind, to that perfect savagery which, as 
a great traveler and great naturalist once 
said, so far from admiring or wondering at 
aught beantiful or strange in Nature, simply 
asks of each new object, firsf,**Can it eat 
me ?” and, next, “Can I eat it?” 

From which ugly end I believe—so super- 
stitious am I still—that mankind will be 
saved just in proportion:as they take in the 
teaching of the 104th Psalm. Let me then 
give a sample or two of what [ consider to 
be its now, alas! all bat forgotten philoso- 
phy. 

The singer has been singing of the circu- 
lation of water on the earth: bow the vapors 
rise off the sea, till the waters stand above 
the mountain-tops, to be brought down by 
thundershowers at the end of the dry season 
(he is drawing from the climate and country 
of Palestine around him), and’ how’ these 
springs and streams are‘formed which feér- 
tilize the land. This, it may be said, is a 
simple matter of science, or, rather, of com- 
mon experience. What plaice hus it in a 
psalm or bymn which i8 alléged to. be in- 
spired ? : 

Perfectly true as long as the facts are 
stated in the words which I have purposely 
used and which would ‘be used (at’ least, 
for some centuries to come) in a book of 
physical geography ; though | must make a 
distinguished and almost unique exception 
in the case of Captain Maury’s ‘noble 
“« Physical Geegraphy of the Sea.” But net 
in the words which the Psalmist uses. With 
him it is not merely that the springs flow 
into the rivers, but that He sendeth them. 
That is the inspired élement, the divine and 
revealed element which makes this song a 
psalm. Experimental science: can only tell 
us the causds ausativas of the circulation of 
water. The Psalmist, by faith, not by ex- 
perience, tells us’ the deeper cawsam 
causaniem ‘of the circulation of water, and 
that is none other than Almighty God. 

And thus it is, he'says, that the trees of 
God are’ full of sap, drunk: in from the thuo- 
dershowe1s and snows of the mountuin-tor— 
even the cedars of Lebanon, which God 
hath planted. @ : 

“The trees of God.” ‘Commentators of @ 
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certain school will tell us that the ex pression 
méans merely very large or beautiful trees. 
That the Jews, or, at least, their poets, were 

were in the habit of calling any grand or 

huge object by the name of Jehovah, their 

local and tutelary deity. And then they 

think that they have said something, forget- 

ting that to state a fact is not to explain it, 

and that reasonable people might wish them 

to go a little further, and inform us why and 

how this strange habit arose; and why 

associated with this habit there was a free- 

dom from superstitious dread of natural ob- 

jects which no nation enjoyed then and 

few or none, alas! have enjoyed since; why 
the Jew, instead of being afraid of the “ trees 
of God,” and, as the negro does by the silk- 

cotton tree, refusing to cut it down because 
there are ‘‘too much jumbies in it,” or if 
compelled pouring rum over the roots as @ 
propitiation to he knows not what; why, I 
say,’ the Jew boldly cut dewn, or hired 

heathen to cut down for him, these trees of 
God, and used them as he would any other 
valuable timber? And several other ques- 
tions reasonable people might wish to ask 
which have not as yet been answered by the 
so-called “ rationalizing” school. 

But, after all, why should the Psalmist 
call the cedars trees of God? Did not God 
make all trees and herbs, all vegetation 
whatsoever? Why is he to be said to have 
planted the cedars? Does he not plant all 
wild trees? 

Happy are those who believe that in spirit 
and in truth. But it is a question whether 
they ever would have believed it had not the 
Bible talked to them and to their forefathers 
for generations about trees of God and rivers 
of God and winds of God, and taught them 
that the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. We are apt to fancy that we have 
found out by common sense much 
which we bave drank in insensibly since 
childhood from the Bible. It seems to 
us now impossible, and yet two thou- 
sand years ago it was most easy to be- 
lieve that one god made one tree and anoth- 
er another. Hiram’s Tyrian workmen, 
when they were cutting cedars for Solomon, 
thought, probably, that they were sent on a 
very impious errand. Felling Baal’s or Melk- 
art’s cedars to build a temple for their enemy, 
Jeliovab, was probably to’ them a crime 
which the offended deities were but too 
likely to avenge by drought or blight or 
pestilence. The Jew—or, at least, the in- 
spired seers and singers among the Jews— 
were free from any such local superstitions. 


They called the cedars trees of Jehovah; 


but they held equally that he had made all 
trees and flowers whatsoever, and it was 
such teaching as the Jews had got from this 
very 104th psalm which prepared the hearts 
of the peasants and fishermen of Galilee for 
our Lord’s homely parables about the flow- 
era of the field and the birds of the air, The 
old psalmists had taught them—as mankind 
are usually taught—an universal law by a 
striking particular instance; taught them 
that an assertion is true of many things, by 
making them feel that it was’ true of one 
thing about which there could be no mis- 
take. The primeval cedar on the mountain 
slope; equal then in grandeur to the Deo- 
dara, ‘' the shaft of God,” of the Himalaya, 
or even, it may be, to the giant Sequoias of 
Matipos1; unlike all other trees—the “ ce- 
dars with a shadowy shroud,” the cr dars 
“high and lifted up,” whose ‘‘ tops were 
among the thick boughs,” and their “ bight 
exalted above all the trees of the ficld,” 
“fair in their greatness and thcir branches 
long,” who'planted them alone there and 
uniqae upon the mountain side? No Pha- 
raoh, or great king of the East, or legendary 
Pre-Adamite sultan could have done that, or 
filled them with their odorous sap and 
made them all but incorruptible, fit for 
the temples of gods and for the palaces of 
kings. 

So thought the. seer of old, as he meditated 
with most childlike and yet most manful 
awe, beneath that pillared shade. And a 
slill'small voice within him whispered ‘to 
him: God. ‘And his highest reason accept 
ea that divine and miraculous revelation, 
and he answered: These are the trees of God, 
which God hath planted. 

But did that make him believe the less 
that the aspens and oleanders of the brook, 
the'lilies ‘and anemones upon the down were 
God's shrubs, God's flowers, which he had 
planted in likewise? The text of Scripture 
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which hints at. such,.a short-sichted folly ia 
yet toseek. Rather, one would suppose, he 
would have reasoned with himself that, as 
the greater contains the less, He who was 
mighty enough to make the cedar was 
mighty enough to make the oleander, and 
the anemone, and the moss upon the rock 
and all that lives and grows throughout the 
world; and to tell his children so, that they 
might tell the precious news to all genera- 
tions to come. And those who received that 
message, those who believed still, as the 
psalmists and prophets had taught their 
forefathers, that the cedars were the trees of 
God, and that it was God who brought forth 
the grass for the cattle and green herb 
for the’ service of man, and who 
could still, in spite of ull Pharisaisws, 
S:dduceeisms, and Rabbinisms, sce God’s 
hand, God's love, God’s law working in the 
common things about their daily walk— 
they it was who entered into the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and understood 
our Lord’s meaning when he said: ‘‘Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 
They toil not, neither do they spin. And 
yet I say unto you that Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” 

At least, so it has seemed tome, and more 
than once or twice, when wandering in the 
tropic forest, appalled and crushed by the 
hugeness and the richness of the vegetation 
far aloft. Again and again, as I gazed at 
one mighty shaft after another, whose 
leaves and branches, flowers and fruit seem 
invisible far up in ‘‘the green cloud,” did 
the words of Scripture rise unaware to my 
lips, and I said: Yes, the:e..too, are the trees 
of God. These, tov, are full of sap, for God 
has planted them. And yet that thonght 
did not diminish, nay,it ratber increased the 
sense of adivine presence, a divine art, a 
divine beauty, a divine significance, not 
only in tae tiniest -film-fern whica crept 
upon their bark, but in the coarsest sedge 
which grew at their feet. 

Yes, Faun and Hamadryad, Naiad and 
Oread may have vanished only to make way 
for a Diviner Presence ; and the pure in heart, 
and none but they, may again, like Adam in 
Paradise, hear the Word of God walking 
among the trees of his garden in the cool of 
the day. 

Surely, surely, science need not rob us of 
that beatific vision, by telling us that the 
trees of God are not less but more wonder- 
ful than we thought. Why should the man 
of the Old World think the cedurs to be less 
God’s trees when he is told that they 
are the last temnants of vast forests which 
may once have stretched from the Hima- 
layas to the Atlas, ata time when the dis- 
tribution of land and water along the Medi- 
terranean and Caspian was utterly different 
from what it is now? Forests of which 
only three remnants are left—in the Hima- 
‘Jaya, in the Lebanon, and in the Atlas; sis- 
ter trees, which have been parted for such 
long ages that they have specialized them- 
selves, probably through differences ‘in 
climate, into three varieties, of which, 
strange to seg, the intermediate one is not 
the cedar of the Lebanon, but the cedar-of 
the Atlas, Why should not the knowledge 
of these facts, for facts they are, make wise 
men regard the cedar with increased revér- 
ence, as- a work of God so perfect and so 
precious that be has deizred to exercise a truly 
special providence over its preservation dur- 
ing ages of upheaval and subsidence, which 
the human imagination cannot grasp? 

And you, too, gentlemen of the United 
States, you have your trees of God, and of 
an even older race than were the cedars of 
Lebanon. Your giant Sequoias, of Mari- 
posa, are, I am told, lingering types of ‘a 
Miocene Flora, whieh, long before the cedar 
camé into existence, stretched men know 
not whither, probably intoGreenland. That 
you will preserve them as sacred objects no 
one can doubt-who knows your American 
goou taste and public spirit in such cases. 
But let them ‘be trees of God to you. Let 
them bring you a message, which surely 
they were meant to bring, from Him who 
conceived #hd formed them ages since. Let 
them, amid your busy,’ restless, changeful 
American life, remind you soberly of the 
permanence of Nature and of Nature’s law, 
and of him who made Nature; und; like 
grand ghosts out of ‘a fossil world, say ‘to 
you: One generation cometh,’ and another 
goeth; but the earth and He who governs it 





abide forever. 
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BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





SucH prayers last year were put up for thy 
sake, 
Wouat shall this year do that hath lived to see 
The piteous and unpitied end of thee? 
What moan, what cry, what clamor should it 
make, 
Seeing as a reed breaks all thine empire break. 
And all thy great strength as a rotten tree, 
Whose branches made broad night from sea 


to sea, 

And the world shuddered when a leaf would 
shake ? 

From the outer deep wherein such prayers 
were heard 

From the dark height of time there sounds a 
word, 

Crying, Comfort; though Death ride on this 

red hour, 

Hope waits with eyes that make the morning 
dim, 


Till Liberty, reclothed with love and power, 
Shall pass and know not if she tread on him. 


The hour for which men hungered and had 
thirst, 
And dying were loth to die before it came, 
Ts it indeed upon thee? and the lame 
Sate foot of vengeance on thy trace accurst 
For years insepulchered and crimes inhearsed 
For days marked red or black with blood or 
shame, 
Hath it outrun thee to tread out thy name ? 
This scourge, this hour, is this indeed the 
worst ? 
O dotted and crowned with curses, canst thou 
tell ? 
Have thy dead whispered to thee what they 
see 
Whose eyes are open in the dark on thee 
Ere spotted soul and body take farewell 
Or what of Life beyond the wc@ns may be 
Satiate, immitigable hours in hell? 





WHAT IS THE DUTY OF TEM- 
PERANCE MEN? 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 





THE great and vital question of temper- 
ance has again come to the front in the 
‘Empire State.” No subject excited deeper 
attention or provoked warmer discussion 
during the closing days of the late legislature 
than the restriction by law of the liquor 
traffic. The passage of a “Local Option” 
or Local Probibition bill by both houses, its 
veto by Governor Dix, and the subsequent 
passage of the ‘‘ Civil Damages” measure 
(known as the ‘‘ Ohio law”) have aroused a 
widespread agitation among the friends of 
the temperance reform. As so many of 
them see and read Tae INDEPENDENT, I de- 
sire to say a few words through these col- 
umns to my old fellow-soldiers on many a 
hard-fought field. 

1, The Local Option bill which passed the 
late legislature was in the main an excellent 
measure. It contained some minor defects, 
which Governor Dix pointed out in his veto 
message, and which could easily have been 
remedied by the body which passed it. 
Next year these defecte will be avoided. 
The much-contested clause, which included 
ale-houses and beer-shops among the houses 
of resort to be licensed or prohibited, was 
both logical and indispensable. A measure 
for the suppression of tippling-houses must 
necessarily include ezery description of 
houses in which intoxicating beverages are 
offered for sale. Ale and beer and hard 
cider are certainly intoxicants, even if not so 
active and powerful as gin or brandy. It 
has always been found, too, that if ale-houses 
are licensed then every description of alco- 
holic drink is vended therein, under various 
mames and by various shrewd devices 
Those towns in the State of Maine which 
have extinguished the tippling-house have 
done so under a sweeping law, which puts 
the beer-shop under the same ban with the 
“ gin-mill.” The arguments used by Gov- 
ernor Dix in bis veto message have failed to 
conyince me that it is logical or wise to pro- 
hibit drunkard-making by whiskey and to 
permit; drunkard-making by je or hard 
cider. In common with my temperance 
brethren, I regret that Governor Dix did not 
sign the bill. But he was frank in, the ex- 
pression of his honest objections to the 
“radical” character of the measure. And 
I trust that our friends.will not be drawn 
inte any angry personal controversies with 
a veteran patriot and an executive. officer 
who has proved himself to be a man of 





incorruptible integrity. Our redress is 
with the people, and to the people we must 
go. 
It is our duty to set forth clearly and 
calmly the inalierable right of every com- 
munity to suppress a public nuisance. And 
if there be a “ public nuisance,” it is certain 
that a haunt of drunkenness, debauchery, 
and demoralization deserves this designation. 
No principle is more thoroughly democratic 
than the principle of submitting to the peo- 
ple whether they will be cursed with open 
dram-shops or will lock them up by law. 
The root of all popular government is the 
town meeting. Out of this seed-corn grew 
all our republican institutions, Let us aim 
to convince the people that it is 
their right and should be their priv- 
ilege to decide at their town meet- 
ings the vital question of permitting or 
probibiting the tippling-house. We must 
also urge them to imitate such an example 
as that of Chatham, in the State of New Jer- 
sey, which, under a wise local option law, 
has for two successive years refused all 
licenses and closed up every dram-shop 
within its borders. A wholesome agitation 
will probably give usa law of local probibi- 
tion next winter. 

The late legislature passed one righteous 
measure, for which I feel thoroughly thank- 
ful. It is that known as the ‘‘ Ohio law’— 
a law which permits the sufferers by a tip- 
pler’s drunkenness to levy exemplary dam- 
ages upon the vender of strong drink who 
can be proved to have sold it to the tippler 
aforesaid. This law has some capital fea- 
tures. As far as it goes, it cuts cleanly. In 
two or three of the Western states it has 
armed the wife or the kindred of the 
wretched drunkard with the power to strike 
the conscienceless grogseller in his only 
sensitive spot—his pocket. Thousands of 
persons who have no scruple about drink- 
ing a glass of wine in their own houses will 
applaud the justice of a statute which en- 
ables @ poor and wronged woman to 
‘** bleed” a rumseller. 

But will the law be enforced? That is 
just now the important question. For there 
has been a most unfortunate mania for en- 
acting reformatory legislation and then al- 
lowing it to lie as a dead letter upon our 
statute-books. It has been the failure to 
enforce prohibition in many quarters which 
has shaken the confidence of not a few 
sagacious people in all attempts at legal 
suppression of the tippling-house. To enact 
good laws has been foolishly deemed of 
more importance than to enforce them, And 
if a law of suppression cannot be enforced 
or is not enforced it is not worth the paper 
on which it is written, We have had 
enough and more than enough of dead- 
letter legislation, One terrible peril in our 
country lies in a growing laxity in the ad- 
ministration and execution of law. 

Let our friends in this commonwealth of 
New York look this fact squarely in the 
face and act accordingly. We have at this 
moment several most admirable and stringent 
laws for abating the nuisance of the dram- 
shop. These laws have been so adminis- 
tered in the township of my nativity (in 
Cayuga Co.) as to refuse license to dram- 
selling. The people enforced the penalties 
against those who attempted to sell illegally, 
and the liquor traffic was broken up. What 
has been done may be done again. The 
laws now on our statute-books are all that 
we shall have for some months to come. If 

we do not enforce present statutes (including 
the sharp-edged ‘‘ Ohio law”), we shall gain 
nothing by the enactment of more stringent 
ones. But every honest attempt to execute 
the laws we now have pave the way to a 
higher public morality and, of course, to a 
higher legislation. 

The urgent demand of the hour is con- 
scientious personal abstinence. The man 
who drinks intoxicants ,is the practical 
patron and ally of the liquor traffic. Just 
in proportion as we can persuade people 
to stop drinking shall we become able to 
compel men to stop selling. Only where a 
majority of the. people are total abstainers 
will dramshops ever be outlawed. But 
while so many reputable persons continue 
their partnership with the liquor traffic by 
buying and-using intoxicants the accursed 
havoc of the traffic will go on unchecked, 
First must come the appeal to reason and 
to, conscience, and, then conscience will 





crystallize into just law. 





CHARITY AND PUBLIC CHAR- 
ITIES. 





BY STEPHEN SMITH, M.D., 
HEALTH COMMISSIONER OF THE CrTY OF NEW YORK 





WE have recently been taught that the 
rays of the sun are composed of two ele- 
ments, light and heat; that they are trans- 
mitted as waves with variable facility 
through different media, so that we may 
have light without heat and heat without 
light; but that the combined influence of 
these forces is essential to healthy develop- 
ment and growth in the organic world. 
Nearly contemporaneous with this dis- 
covery, one of England’s noblest women 
illustrated an analogous law in the moral 
world, of far greater importance to’ man- 
kind. She showed that true charity is com- 
posed of two elements, truth and love; that 
they may be intercepted by different media, 
so that we may have truth without love and 
love without truth; but that when these 
two forces are transmitted through a proper 
medium they will stimulate to healthy de- 
velopment and growth the most lowly and 
degraded forms of humanity: 

When Elizabeth Fry penetrated like a 
suobeam the dark and forbidding recesses of 
Newgate, with the Bible in her hand and 
her heart aglow with love, the most be- 
nighted mind received a new illumination 
and the hardest heart melted when smitten 
by the pulsations of human sympathy. 
Light these outcasts and outlaws had often 
had, when the precepts of the Bible were 
proclaimed in the cold formalities of the 
chaplain’s service; but light shining through 
such a medium was to them darkness. 
Sympathy they had experienced from those 
who stood afar off and said, “ Be ye clothed,” 
“Be ye fed”; but never befdre had love 
and truth been focalized upon their hearts 
and consciences by that medium which 
transmits these elements of true charity with 
all their power and intensity—woman. 

When this great philanthropist proposed 
to organize reformatory measures among 
the women of Newgate, the jailer, the 
sheriff, the aldermen, the lord mayor, and 
even her own friends protested against such 
arash and fanatical scheme. And when her 
friends followed her to the barred and 
grated door, through which no official ever 
passed alone and unarmed, and heard her, 
as she entered, command the turnkey to 
lock the door behind her, they were para- 
lyzed with fear. The governor begged her 
to leave her purse and watch outside. ‘‘I 
thank thee,” was her heroic reply. ‘‘I am 
not afraid.” Within she was confronted by 
160 of the most degraded women of Lon- 
don. They gazed upon her in blank amaze- 
ment. The very novelty of a woman of re- 
spectability thus coming voluntarily into 
familiar contact with. them awed them into 
silence. They listened attentively as she 
read and explained the Scriptures and were 
deeply affected by her expressions of genu- 
ine sympathy. ‘‘The pure and tranquil ex- 
pression of her countenance,’ says her 
biographer, “had more than a magic influ- 
ence and speedily softened their ferocity.” 
She concluded her visit by proposing to or- 
ganize among them a society for labor and 
instruction. They joyfully entered into her 
plans, and thus was established the famous 

“ Association for the Improvement of the 
Female Prisoners of Newgate.” This was 
the parent association for the improvement 
of the pauper and criminal classes; and it 
led to the establishment of the most benefi- 
cent charities of England, and, indeed, of 
Europe. It was a school also for training 
laborers ; and from its influence and iuspira- 
tion has sprung the greatest of living organ- 
izers and administrators of charity, Flor- 
ence Nightingale; the ablest student of the 
problems which pauperism, crime, and 
criminals present, Mary Carpenter; and the 
noblest martyr in the service of charity, 
Agnes Jones. 

That visit illustrated three important 
principles: 1. That the: elements of true 
charity are truth and love. 2. That the 
medium which transmits them with the 
greatest intensity is woman. 3. That these 
forces when thus tranmitted are capable of 
stimulating into healthy activity the most 
confirmed paupers and of reforming the 
most depraved criminals. 

In this country we have entered into the 
labors.of Mrs. Fry,,and are reaping some of 





en 
important inquiry into the condition of the 
pauper and criminal classes of this state wag 
made by a woman, under the inspiration of 
Mrs. Fry’s example. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Miss Dix visited the public Chari. 
ties of the state. The revelations which she 
made were of the most startling character 
and excited universal interest. It was 
proved that our public charities and correc. 
tions were at that time modern Newgates of 
the worst types. The poor victims of poy. 
erty, disease, and crime were herded to. 
gether—men, women, and children—tike 
brutes. Scenes of wretchedness were re. 
ported so harrowing that they were disbe. 
lieved on account of their very enormity, 
Maniacs, in a state of nudity, were found 
chained in cages, where they had remained 
for ascore of years. Vices of the loweg 
and most degraded kind everywhere ex. 
isted. 

A recent visit to the alms-houses of interio, 
counties discovered the same outrageous 
abuses and inuumanities which Miss Dix re. 
ported a score of years ago. There are to. 
day in the alms-houses of this state naked 
maniacs, confined in dark cells, from which 
they have not been removed in ten years, 
There are women, young and old, sane and 
insane, tied by ropes to posts like brutes by 
male keepers, who plead ignorance of any 
better method of controlling them. In the 
jails of this state old offenders and young 
children are confined together for months, 
and the confession of many a criminal proves 
that by this impure contact he learned how 
to perpetrate the crime which afterward 
sent him to the state prison. 

A most important step has recently been 
taken in the organization of the “ State 
Charities Aid Association.” In that organ- 
ization woman, the true minister of charity, 
has made the first effort to bring her power 
and influence to bear upon the pauper and 
criminal classes in the public institutions, 
This association seeks ‘‘to promote an 
active public interest in the public charities, 
with a view to the physical, mental, and 
moral improvement of their pauper inmates; 
to make the present pauper system mote 
efficient; and to bring about such reforms 
in it as may be in accordance with the most 
enlightened views of Christianity, science, 
and philanthropy.” 

Such motives as these led Elizabeth Fry 
to Newgate and laid the foundation of 1 
new order of charities. Important as is the 
organization of the State Charities Aid 
Association, a far more important step re: 
mains to be taken before this management 
can be placed upon the substantial basis 
which Christian philanthropy demands, In- 
stead of forming associations to aid man— 
the weaker sex in works of charity—woman 
must herself become a constituent member 
of these governing boards. The old plea of 
unfitness and of being out of her sphere 
can never apply here. She might not prove 
a success in Congress, as success in that body 
is now construed; but as a successful ad- 
ministrator of charity man is not and in the 
nature of things never can be her peer. 

Illustrations of this statement are abundant 
The charities which Elizabeth Fry organ- 
ized and controlled are among the best and 
most successful in England. When, during 
the Crimean War, the English nation wat 
thrown into a fever of excitement by the 
tales of suffering and misery due to in 
efficient hospital management Lord Herbert 
wrote Florence Nightingale as follows: 


“There is but one person in England that 
I know of who would be capable of organiz- 
ing and superintending such a : 
(the introduction of trained nurses into 
military hospitals). Her special qualif- 
cations he declared to be her “‘knovwl- 
edge and her power of administration.” She 
went, obedient to the call; and, though 
opposed by army officers, and even by male 
nurses, as one out of her sphere, she brought 
order out of chaos and. thoroughly reorgan- 
ized the whole system of hospital manage: 
ment. 

Though rejected by officials, ‘‘the men,” 
writes an eye-witness, ‘‘ knew from what 
source their comforts flowed and appreciated 
her kindness. ‘They felt that she was the 
medium through which all benefits reached 
them, and their occasional hearty demon- 
strations of good-will and gratitude toward 
her must have helped her to persevere i0 
doing good in their behalf.” 





the fruits of her great discovery. The first 


For this great public service the English 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Government and people justly held her in 
the highest esteem. She is now summoned 
before royal commissions of inquiry into 
charities or sanitary subjects, and her 
opinion is regarded as that of an expert. 

The most successfully managed charities 
of this city, whether we have regard to 
economy or usefulness, are under the sole 
management of women, with perhaps an 
advisory board of men, which is generally a 
useless appendage. 

There is no hospital in the United States 
conducted by a board of gentlemen that can 
compare in efficiency and economy of ad- 
ministration with those conducted by 
women. 

Of the duties which devolve upon the gov 
erning board of public charities fully one- 
third, or more nearly perhaps one-half, fall 
within the sphere of woman’s special work 
and entirely without the sphere of man’s 
work. That woman is far better adapted 
to take proper care of her own sex and of 
children than men no one can deny, and 
statistics prove that not far from one-half of 
the inmates of the public charities of this 
state are of that class, 

It may be said that woman can accom- 
plish more in unofficial than in official po- 
sitions. But Lord Herbert thought other- 
wise when he pressed a commission upon 
Miss Nightingale, as she was about to leave 
on her mission to the Crimea, in the follow- 
ing truthful and statesmanlike words: 
“Deriving your authority from the govern- 
ment, your position would insure the respect 
and consideration of every one, especially in 
aservice where official rank carries so much 
weight. This would secure a complete sub- 
migsion to your orders.” 

Considering, then, the important reforms 
which the women of the State Charities Aid 
Association have effected in less than one 
year in the management of our largest public 
charity, how much greater would be their 
power and influence for good if they de- 
rived their authority from the government. 
Her position would insure the respect and 
consideration of every one, ‘‘ especially in a 
service where official rank carries so much 
weight.” But, whatis of far more import- 
ance, her position would secure a complete 
submission to her orders. 

In no way can these great charitable insti- 
tutions of the state be rescued from the mire 
of politics and placed upon a proper basis 
than by committing them to the manage- 
ment, in large part, of women. 





WORKS THAT FOLLOW EVERY 
ONE. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 





Waar is said of those who die in the 
Lord is true of everybody. “Their works 
dofollow them.” Every action remains. 
The deed survives the doing. This is ob- 
vious as regards other people. We may 
forget the kindness or the injury we did, 
but the effect remains. A small loan 
Preserved a neighbor from bankruptcy, or 
the refusal caused his ruin. Timely succor 
saved the sick; neglect resulted in death. 
The calumny hastily uttered was as quickly 
forgotten by the speaker; but it went on 
doing its evil work. Our words and con- 
duct have an indirect influence on those 
around us which is permanent, though the 
Words and acts pass into oblivion. A 
Preacher of the Gospel does not cease to 
work when he ceases to live. The teacher 
of truth and of error alike, being dead, yet 
speaketh. 

Our works follow in their effect on our- 
selves. A man’s character is the result of 
his actions. The totality of his thoughts, 
words, deeds makes him what heis. Ev- 
ery individual work does its part in making 
him: You see a man laying down first one 
brick, then another. Is it only a brick laid 
down? No; those works follow in the 
Permanent form of the house. 

You see a sculptor striking his chisel. 
Does each blow end when delivered? No; 
those works follow in the statue that re- 
Mains, The diligence or indolence of youth 
follows in the degree of mental culture ob- 


Generally speaking, a man is intellectually 
What he made himself during the period of 
. The works of the youth pursue 

the man. A retribution is even now going 
on. “Every good work does good to our 
Wore} nature, and every evil work does 











harm to it. Thus virtue is its own reward, 
and vice in the very indulgence exacts its 
penalty. Every sin is a suicidal blow. 

This is also true in relation to God. 
Moffatt mentions a sanguinary African 
prince, who, when told of the resurrection, 
struck his spear violently in the ground and 
exclaimed: “ What! And will all the men 
I have killed live again ?” ‘Yes, and all our 
actions. God will bring every secret thing 
into judgment. How little some think what 
they do as they go along life’s highway. 
They fancy they are scattering mere dead 
things right and left. They are scattering 
eggs—eggs which are hatched. Hatched, 
they follow, perhaps, first as butterflies, 
bright and beautiful in the sun; but—oh! 
horrors !—those butterflies have turned into 
wasps, into hornets, and they follow, 
buzzing and stinging, up to the margin of 
the river and across into the presence of the 
Judge. I shall never forget a sermon I 
heard from a negro clergyman in Chicago, 
in the course of which he said: “ You 
who are wicked mind what you are 
about. How would you like to have 
your sins as your companions, to live 
with them forever and ever?” A man’s 
wealth does not follow him; but the fraud, 
severity, parsimony, arrogance, associated 
with the getting, the spending, or the hoard- 
ing—this follows him. So also the con- 
scientiousness and generosity of the acquir- 
ing and the using lay up a good foundation 
for the world to come, when the money 
itself has perished. 

If this be so—if by a natural law, as well 
as by a special divine judgment, ‘‘ for every 
idle word which men speak they shall give 
account”; if every neglect of duty and 
every commission of sin abides and follows 
the doer, clamoring for judgment, may we 
not in despair ask: ‘‘ Who, then, can be 
saved?” The Gospel presents the only solu" 
tion: ‘‘ Believe.in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
His good works are substituted for our bad 
ones. He can both remove the guilt of our 
sins, and, by his Spirit mysteriously working 
witbin us, he can neutralize the evil effect of 
sin on our own character. Old things pass 
away and all things become new. Then 
the words are fulfilled: ‘‘ Blessed aré the 
dead which die in the Lord.” It is an au- 
thoritative decree: ‘‘I heard a voice from 
Heaven.” It is fixed and permanent: 
‘““ Write!” They “die in the Lord,” trust- 
ing the Lord, loving the Lord, obeying the 
Lord, waiting for the Lord. They “rest 
from their labors.” Not from holy activity, 
but from fatigue, anxiety, weariness; 
from conflict, pain, grief; from the bur- 
den of doubts, from the yoke of trial, 
from the discipline of sorrow. ‘And 
their works do follow them.” They do not 
precede, blowing a trumpet, and claiming 
admission to glory as a reward. No man’s 
works are sufficient for this. Christ’s works 
alone go before us. They are accepted on 
our behalf. He goes first, and pleads for us 
and opens the door for us. We follow him; 
but then it is also true our works follow 
us. They follow in their influence on our 
own moral nature, rendering us more or 
less meet for the inheritance and capable of 
enjoying it. They follow in relation to the 
special award of the great day. The doc- 
trine of reward is as true as that of punish- 
ment. ‘‘God is not unrighteous to forget 
your work and labor of love in that ye min- 
istered to the saints.” There is a rewarding 
with ten talents and with five. A cup of 
cold water will not lose its reward. Chris- 
tians will not themselves plead their good 
works. They have an Advocate who will 
do this for them, and will make the best of 
every case committed to him, for whatever 
good works we do are the result of his own 
work in us. We shall enter Heaven as un- 
profitable servants, exclaiming, ‘‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner” ; but our Advocate 
and Judge will graciously commend and 
reward whatever was done from love and 
likeness to himself. “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord. They rest from 
their labors and their works do follow 
them.” 

ro 

One of the fruit dealers of Portland 
caught an urchin stealing nuts, and proceeded 
to execute condign punishment. The boy 
begged to be released, because he had just been 
vaccinated from a fresh cow. ‘‘ What has that 
to do with it?” shouted the infuriated fruit 
dealer. ‘She was a hooking cow, and: it-got 
inta my blood!” was the whimpering reply, 
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ane TOA TRILLIUM BUD. asense of shame. anda shudder at their 


* BY RACHEL POMEROY, 





Tarpy calyx locking tight 

Over petals milky white, 

Over stamens purple veined, 
Fringing pistil Tyrian stained ; 
Working out your triple plan, 
Faithfully as flower can— 
Mathematics, one suspécts, 

Of the Master Architect's; 

Easy matter ’tis to see 

You can count as far as three ! 

Let the mystic in you read, 

Type of theologic creed, 

Tracing through your trinal thought 
Hint of that the schoolmen taught, 
From your florgl three in one 
Proving Father, Spirit, Son ; 

As if Nature lent you breath 

But to lisp a shibboleth ; 


Let the savan in your face 

Reckon species, genus, race, 
Label dryly whence you came, 
What the systems call your name, 
Count your pollen-dust, foretell 
Growth of seedlet, shape of cell, 
And in scientific wise 

Probe, dissect, and analyze— 

As if Nature fashioned you 

But to prove the text-books true. 


Churchman, scholar, each, I wiss, 

Somewhat of yourself doth miss. 

Flies, methinks, your finer flavor, 
_ Or, distilled, escapes the savor. 

Were it vanity to say 

I enjoy you more than they ? 

Does not my untutored mind 

WVeeper meanings in you find ? 

Dogma grave, botanic lore, 

I can smile at or ignore ; 

Little in the mood to spell 

Nature’s fresh-writ miracle, 

Loath analogies to pick 

From her nice arithmetic. 

Ah ! to utter all you speak 

Rhymes are coarse and art is weak ; 

Yet I inly echo, dear, 

That you whisper in my ear. 

Let outsiders think me dumb, 

You know better, Trillium ! 

re 


RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA* 


No. XCIV. 
STRUGGLES IN KENTUCKY. 


BY THE HON. HENRY WILSON, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

THE years intervening hetween the open- 
ing of negotiations for the annexation of 
Texas, in 1843, and the close of the’ presi- 
dential election in 1852 have no parallel for 
the intensity, variety, and disastrous results 
of the slavery struggle. During those 
years the attempt was made and succeeded 
to annex the foreign nation of Texas to the 
United States, the war with Mexico was 
fought, vast. accessions of territory were 
secured and the effort to devote it to free- 
dom was.made and failed, the Fugitive 
Slave law was enacted and mercilessly ex- 
ecuted, the misnamed compromise meas- 
ures proposed by the slavemasters were 
adopted and accepted as a ‘*finality” by 
the conventions of the great national 
parties, while the crowning act of those 
years of disaster and infamy was the 
endorsement by the people of this whole 
series, of aggressions by the triumphant 
election of Franklin Pierce, whose whole 
public and partisan career had ever been 
fully and even ostentatiously- committed to 
the purposes and plans of the Slave Power. 

While, too, these aggressions were in 
progress on the wider domain of the nation 
at large, evidences of the same spirit and 
purpose were abundant in the states, as if 
prompted by a common inspiration, as they 
certainly tended toa common end. Even 
the attempts made by a few friends of the 
slave to ameliorate his condition and per- 
haps inaugurate measures for his ultimate 
emancipation were made the occasion, if 
not the cause, of efforts not only to tighten 
his chains, but to increase the burdens, al- 
ready fearful, that bore upon the free 
colored population, both at the North and 
the South. Not only were old laws, which 
had become a dead letter or comparatively 
inoperative, revived and executed with 
greater rigor, but new laws were enacted 
which can hardly be read even now without 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, by H. 6. 
BowEn, in the year 1870, in the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District of New York, 














terrible injustice-and inhumanity. Espe- 
cially was this true in the Southern Border 
States, with too many sympathizers and 
imitators in several of.the Northern, nomi- 
nally free, though free. in little but in name. : 

These persistent efforts of the propagand- 
ists in. behalf of slavery could not but fix at- 
tention upon it, as the causc of all these 
Constant and disturbing movements, Ps it 
challenged anew investigation imto the 
merits of a system for which such efforts 
were made and such sacrifices were called 
for. Especially did this result from the re- 
linquishment by its defenders of the former 
arguments that slavery was an entailed evil, 
for which the present generations were not 
responsible—a temporary evil, that carried 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction, 
and which must soon pass away in the 
presence and by the workings of free insti- 
tutions. The new dogmas that slavery was 
a good and not an evil; that it was not tem- 
porary, but to be permanent; that it was 
not sectional, but national; and that the 
Constitution carried it wherever it went, 
presented the whole subject in a new light. 
Many felt that it must be re-examined, and 
that the arguments and considerations that 
formerly reconciled could satisfy them no 
longer. These considerations, with the 
earnest teachings, warnings, and appeals of 
Abolitionists, reached a few open ears and 
tender consciences at the South, as appeared 


| from movements in several of the Border 


States to improve their legislation in regard 
to the colored race. Besides, these unblush- 
ing demands for new slave states took the 
question at once from the domain of mere 
abstractions, theoretical or sentimental, into 
the realms of the most imperative practical 
importance, involving not merely the well- 
being but the safety of the nation itself. 
The men who entertained these opinions 
and purposes were mainly ministers and 
members of Christian churches, who mostly 
occupied ‘the western portions of Virginia 
and North Carolina and the eastern portions 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, the more 
mountainous regions, where slavery had 
never gained so strong a foothold as in 
other portions of those states and the far 
South. They were, however, earnest and 
hopeful, though doomed to see their hopes 
disappointed. y 

But in Kentucky the activity was great- 
est; This was especiaily apparent in a con- 
vention called for a revision of the Consti- 
tution, in 1849. What position slavery 
should oceupy in ‘the new organic law of 
the state became @ question of geveral and 
exciting interest, and the conflicting opin- 
ions of the friends and foes of the system 
found frequent and forcible utterance from 
the pulpit and press, in meetings and con- 
ventions of the people. The Louisville Hz- 
aminer became a bold and able organ of the 
radical Emancipationists. It pronounced 
slavery to be ‘‘a political and moral deform- 
ity ”—‘‘ a wrong to the whole community, a 
wrong to republicanism, a wrong to relig- 
ion.” The Courier, too, of the same city, 
rebuked the sentiments often enunciated by 
the slaveholders hostile to free labor as 
anti-Christian, anti-republican,” and as 
affording the strongest arguments in favor 
of emancipation. 

In February of that year Mr. Clay ad- 
dressed a letter to Richard Pendell, from 
New Orleans, on emancipation, in which he 
expressed sentiments at once statesmanlike 
and Christian, though singularly. at war 
with his subsequent course on the subject. 
He denounced the doctrine that slavery was 
a blessing, and urged as an argument that, if 
it were, whites should be made slaves when 
blacks could not be obtained. Concerning 
tbe argument derived from the alleged in- 
feriority of the African race he said, if 
that was a legitimate reason for such en- 
slavement, that the same principle should 
apply to individuals, and the “wisest man in 
the world would have a right to make 
slaves of all the rest of mankind.” For 
this alleged superiority, he said, we should 
be grateful and admit the duties it imposed; 
‘and these,” he added, ‘‘ would require us 
not to subjugate or deal unjustly with our 
fellow-men who are less blessed than we are, 
but to instruct, to improve, and to enlighten 
them.” 

Such were the noble and well-expressed 
sentiments of the great statesman ; such his 
unequivocal condemnetion of Americay 
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slavery. Hardly could an avowed Aboli- 
tionist have put it more cogently. But what 
remedy did he propose for this great and in- 
defensible evil ? A plan of gradual emanci- 
patien and colonization, even the beginning 
of which must be deferred thirty years. He 
propesed that all boro after the year 1855 or 
1860.should be emancipated at the age of 
twenty-five, on condition that they should 
be colonized in Africa. The work of eman- 
cip:.tion to be deferred entirely for more 
than a generation; not one then a slave to be 
freed, and even those who were to receive 
the proffered boon must grind in the prison- 
house of slavery for twenty-five years. To 
sxy nothing of the wickedness and in- 
humanity of such a scheme, was ever any- 
thing more impracticable, pitiable, whim- 
sical? Could Mr. Clay have been sincere? 
Or did he present this strange and inconse- 
quential sebeme in deference to what he knew 
to be the popular sentiment of Kentucky? 
At a public meeting at Lexington, ad- 
dressed by Mr. Clay and Dr. Robert J. 
Breckinridge, a series of resolutions were 
unanimously adopted declaring hereditary 
slavery to be contrary to the rights of man, 
opposed to the fundamental principles of 
free government, inconsistent with a state ot 
sound morality, hostile to the prosperity of 
the commonwealth; that it should not be 
made perpetual, and that steps should be 
taken at the convention to ameliorate 
slavery by 2 system of practicable measures, 
just to the master and beneficial to the slave. 
A convention was held, at which were 
represented twenty-six counties by one hun- 
dred and sixty members, representing: all 
seets, parties, and professions. A large pro- 
portion were slaveholders. It presented no 
plan of emancipation, but suggested that an 
effort-should be made to secure an article in 
the Constitution empowering the people to 
effect. emancipation when a majority could. 
be secured in its favor. In this convention 
Dr. Breckinridge, a leading clergyman of the 
Presbyterian Chureh, made a strong pre- 
sepiation of the claims of freedom and of his 
estimate of the evils of slavery. Being asked 
if he: would “sacrifice his political princi- 
ples to carry emancipation,” he gave the 
prompt and unequivecal reply, ‘* Ican and I 
will’; and in his.reply be gave the follow- 
ing resumé of some of the items of the fear- 
ful price those individuals and the nation 
were paying who for political considerations 
were willing to yote for slavery or for those 
parties who took slavery under their pro- 
tection and made its conservation a part of 
their.platform, ‘‘ What am 1 expected,” 
he gail, ‘‘ to sacrifice to my political feelings 
and party? The personal freedom of two 
hundred thousand. of my ~ fellow-beings 
and, their countless posterity forever, their 
right. ta the free use of their own bodies and 
theirown souls, their right to the use of the 
proceeds of their labor and the sweat of 
their brows, and the right of teaching and 
being taught God’s Holy Word, What kind 
of a state of society would that be, Mr. 
President, in which stealing was authorize! 
by law, in which the marriage relation was 
abolished by law, in which no man had any 
wife in particular and no woman had. any 
husband in particular, when universal con- 
cubinage prevailed and nochild knew his 
own father and no father knew his own 
child? Jt would be ahell upon earth, Tnat, 
SIR, IS NEGRO SLAVERY.” This language o¢ 
a Southern man, son of the attorney-zeneral 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, tells its 
own.story,. The most radical Abolitionist 
and the most extravagant anti-slavery utter- 
ance needs no stronger endorsement... As 
might well be expected, that man was loyal 
during the Slaveholders’ Rebellion, became a 
prominent member of the Repudlican party, 
and presided over the convention that nom- 
inated Abraham Lincoln for the second. term. 


Large liberty of speech was allowed in the 
debates of the convention, and for the time 
even,the most decided anti-slavery utter- 
ances were tolerated—so much so that John 
G. Fee, who before and since felt the power 
of slavebolding bate, declared that ‘‘a pure 
and whole gospel canbe preached here.” 

But the hopes excited by this freedom of 
debate were disappointed «by the canvass 
madc for delegates. «In that were reveuled 
not oniy the strength -and: violent purpose 
of the opposers of freedom, but the general 
pro slavery sentiment: .of ‘the state, even 
among the churches, from whom the friends 
of likerty, had expected sympathy and sup- 
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port. It showed that the language of a pres- 
ident of a Southern college, in the Gen: ral 
Conference of the Methodist Church South, 
was none too sweeping or too severe. ‘I 
do not hesitate to say,” said he, *‘ that the 
controlling inflzence in that organization is 
decidedly, unblushingly, and I may add ex- 
ultingly pro-slavery in its character.” As 
the result of that canvass, only one friend of 
emancipation was chosen to the constitu- 
tional convention; and the convention, in- 
stead of adopting any plan of emanvipation. 
however gradual, under the lead of Garrett 
Davis and Archibald Dixon, who, afterward 
moved in Congress the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, adopted in the new con- 
stitution a provision declaring that the right 
of property is before and higher than any 
constitutional sanction, and the right of the 
owners of a slave to such slave and ils in- 
crease is the same and as inviolable as the 
right of theowuerof any property whatever.” 
Why results so inadequate and unexpected 
rewarded labors so earnest and hopeful 
and why what seemed but the dawning of a 
brighter day became in reality but the twi- 
light of a darker night may not be fully 
comprehended. These, however, seem to be 
the facis of the case: Slavery had done its 
work so thoroughly in the state, so com- 
pletely had its influence corrupted the popu- 
lar mind and heart in church and state, 
largely controlling both the pulpit and the 
press, that the per centum of its inhabitants 
who were prepared to appreciate and yield 
to the bigher and more humane considera- 
tions of reason and conscience, justice and 
humanity, social reform and political econ- 
omy had become really very small. Slavery 
was stronger then than even its friends be- 
lieved it to be. And thus it happened that 
even the efforts of the friends of freedom not 
only revealed that fact, but tended rather to 
increase and intenstfy it. They stimulated 
the pro-slavery leaders to redouble their 
efforts, as it afforded them arguments to in- 
duce all not committed to the other side to 
range themselves under their banners. With 
untiring and unscrupulous. persistence they 
approached all classes amd urged -all 
motives that promised. aid. . Espectally 
earnest were their uppeals to the preju- 
dices and groundless apprebensions of the 
non-slaveholding whites, who were made 
to believe that “to emancipate the black 
man was to enslave the white man.” Both 
in the canvass and convention, too, the 
rivalry of parties was made to play an im- 
portant part—the Democrats and Whigs 
leaving none to doubt their purpose to con- 
ciliate and gain the confidence ‘of the Slave 
Power by concessions and proffered devotion 
to its interests. Such Whigs as Davis and 
Dixon made no concealment of their de- 
termination to convince the slavemasters 
that their interests were as safe in the hands 
of the Whig as of the Democratic ‘party. 
The history of the other Border States was 
substantially the same, revealing the same 
general Characteristics and |.ading to sim- 
ilar results, though in no state were cause 
and effect more murked and intensified than 
in Kentucky.. However explained, none ot 
the border slayehol.ling states ever exhibited 
or continued to exhibit, even after emanci- 
pation, more of pro-slavery intolerance and 
perverseness; in none did the friends of 
freedom and of the Union, too, find less sy ni- 
pathy or meet with more determined and 
persistent opposition. 
a 


THE ISLAND. 


“ And we fiy away.”"—Moscs. 
“ He shall nut return.”"— 





Davia, 


I’ve heard of an isle, a beautiful vale, 
Untold of in mariners’ lore, 

And where every sail 

That catches the gale 
And hastens its voyagers o’er 

Is certain to sink 

When it touches the brink 
Of that dreaded but beautiful shore, 


And yet from all lands 
Unto these fatal sands 

All voyagers ever are nearing ; 
For where e’er they float, 
At the helm of each boat 

Some Charon is thitherward steering. 
And off from the strand : 
Of that strange hidden land © 

No pilgrim who ever went thither 
Has ever come : tes 
For over its track : 

Not a ship has ever sailed hither. 
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— Science. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the American Natura’- 
ist calls attention to the second growths of trees 
during the same season. Some trees make only 
one growth. The |:orse chestnut, for instance, 
as soon as it compleles which it makesa term- 
inal bud and ceases growth for the season. The 
scales which form this bud are modified leaves. 
If, however, the leaves of the horse chestnut 
are plucked off before this terminal bud is quite 
mature, what would be bud-scales become per- 
fect leaves, and the horse chestnut yoes on and 
mekes another growth, often ending in flowers 
in the foll of the year, instead of the next 
spring, as woold be the case if the plant had 
matured its first-born leaves In ‘the natural 
way. Other trees naturally come nearly to rest 
by midsummer; of which the Norway and syca- 
more maples are given as instances. The leaves 
are nearly transformed to bud-scales again; but 
before they quite reach this condition they go 
on to a perfect leaf growth again, and make 
quite an addition to the stem-length before the 
final growing season closes. There are set other 
trees which do not alter the shape of ttf 
leaves about midsummer, bat only produce 
them closer together on the stem—that is to 
say, in botanical language, -the internodes ap- 
proach. But about this time the leaves gradu- 
ally increase in size and the internodal spaces 
increase in wilth, By the fall these leaves are 
very large, usually much larger than any pro- 
duced in the first or spring cycle of growth. 
The apple tree,cotton wood, and Carolina poplars 
are named as instances of tuis kind of growth. 
Some appcar to make three growths a year. 
Some pines do this. When this occurs in the 
pines, the cones are borane on the ends of the 
first cycle or wave of growth, one or two other 
waves following. Some pines mazy but one of 
these yearly growths, and. this explains the 
division by scientists of pines which are ter- 
minal flowered and pines which have the cones 
lateral. The writer gives no explanation of the 
law of these growths, He’ thinks it is hardly 
extra nutrition, notwithstanding it is the most 
vigorous shoots which make'the second growths. 
He conclndes this from toe fact that two English 
oak trees, about twenty years old, side by side, 
one. usually making two growths a ycarani the 
other. three, have trunks both of about the same 
size. 


.--.It it often a matter of astonishment with 
those who are not aware of the, simple nature 
of the laws of science, when well understvod, 
how astronomers can foretell events with such 
unvarying accuracy; and when they are told 
that some planets have been discovered simply 
because certain occurrences’ had been found 
which necessitated their existence, and the 
planets were thus found when searched for, the 
astovishment is still further increased. Yet all 
the sciences are approaching this condition of 
perfection. . A small incident of this character, 
and yet one nearly as remarkable as this search- 
ing for and finding of a planet, bas recently 
occurred in botany. One of the botanists of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
made some remarks on the structure of orchide- 
ous flowers; which was fully reported in Tue 
INDEPENDENT of April 306, after noting 
the discovery of some small glands in the 
outer. petals of Phaius or Bletia Tankervile, our 
account says “‘ he argued from this the possibil? 
ity of the orchid developing at some time in 
the future a race in which the outer as well as 
the inner petals would have spurs.’? On April 
12th the editor of the London Gardener's 
Chronicle reports that he has a flower of Jhaius 
Wallichit sent him in which three of the 
petals had spurs, instead of one, as in the ordi- 
nary form, making the flower, be says, resem- 
ble a glediolus, rather than an orchid. The 
study of botany has been fonnd useful in 
paleontology, furnishing data for constructing 
long-lost forms. _Figuer has even on this basis 
flustrated the ancient vegetable world; but it 
would seein, from these and similar instances, 
onsome good theory of development, we shall 
soon be able to picture the futare flora, as well 
as the past. 

«...In the last number of the American 
Journal of Science Mr. C. 8. Hastings, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, describes a very in- 
genious apparatus, devisedand skillfally execu- 
ted by himsclf, for comparing the spectrum 
of the center of the sun’s dise with that of the 
edge. or limb, 9s it is. technically called. He 
finds that certain lines of the spectrum become 
finer and sbarper near the limb, as is the case 
with ‘the lines of hydrogen and magnesium, and 
to a less extent with those of sodium. One 
line (763 of Kircboff’s map), which is quite in- 
tense on the centér of thé’ disc, entirely disap- 
pears at a distance of 16 min. to 20 min. from 
the edge. On the other hand, two lines, at 
1828 and 1830 of Kirchoff’s scale, which are 
often found bright in the ‘spectrum of the 
Prominehces and chromosphere, behave in a 


" precisely’ Opposite’ niariner, becoming ‘much 


thicker and miore conepicuous at the limb. He 
infers that the absorption by which the dark 





SASS — 
lines are produced takes place in the photo. 
sphere, according to the views of Lockyer, ang 
not above it. This inference, however, does not 
seem to follow necessarily from the facts he 
xives,and can hardly be reconciled with the 
indisputable observation of the reversal of the 
lines at the edge of the solar disc during atta} 
eclipse. This would indicate as the seat of the 
ab-orption a stratum from 500 to 1,009 miles in 
thicaness at the base of the chromoaphere 
The same number of the Journal contains ag 
“*Contributions from the Physical Labora 

of Harvard College” three papers on clectrie 
measurements of various kinds, which are 
valuable in themselves, but more especially 
interesting as showing that we havea crop of 
young scientists growing up, who are likely to 
do sometbing for our national reputatioa. . 





-.-.In a recent note in Tre INDEPENDENT it 
was observed that the historical associations 
connected with the mistleto derived much tp. 
terest from the fact that the oak was connected 
with it, whereas there was a popular opinion 
that the plant would not grow or was not found 
in England on the oak now. We suggested 
that no doubt it was from imperfect ob. 
servation that they were not found; and, indeed, 
noted that since attention had been directed to 
it many instances had been found. In connee- 
tion with this subject, Mr. John 
Redfield contributes a note to the “ Bulletin” 
of the Torrey Botanical Club of April 
He and Dr. Torrey, while in California last 
summer, noticed that the Amcrican wist)*toe 
(Phoradendron flavesccns) was very common on 
the oaks of that region. He names three 
differeut species on which he is certaip he saw 
them and believes they are common to others, 
It seems clear that the modern my-tery, “Why 
will not tie mistleto grow on the oak now ae in 
the days of the Druids?” is pretty well salved, 
and solved, too, in the same way that another 
old-time mystery was—namely, ‘Why does 4 
large fish when placed in a uli vessel of water 
not push the water over the edges?” There 
are many more vegetable ‘mysteries’ which 
will be solved in this way one of these days, 


...-§, Bottone, in a recent number of the 
Eng’tsh Hechanic, publishes some interesting 
results as to the bardness of the metals. On 
theoretical grounds be concludes that the hard- 
ness ougbt to be proportional tothe quotient 
obtained by dividing the specific yravity of the 
body by its atomic weight, and the experiment- 
al results which he gives appear to confirm the 
hypothesis, Out of twenty-one different 
metals there is only one case in which the dis 
cordance between theory and experiment 
amounts to more than one per cent. Great 
care was taken to secure the purity of the metal 
worked with, asthe least admixture of alloy was 
found to alter ti @ hardness in a most capri- 
cious manner. The observations were made in 
two ways: by ascertaining the pressure re- 
quired to forcea small square-ended rod or 
plunger of steel to a certain depth into a block 
of the metal in question, and by noting the 
time required to make a cut of a certain depth 
by means of atbin disc of soft iron revolving 
swiftly like a circular saw. 

....-M. M. Cornu and Baillie unite in com: 
municating to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences a new determination of the mean 
density of the earth, which they state as 5.56 
times that of water, wit a possible error of 
perhaps one per cent. They used what fs 
known as the Cavendish method (though it was 
first proposed by Mitchell), in which a pair of 
small balls, suspended at the extremities of 
horizontal bar by means ofa lony, fine wire, 
are attracted by two large balls on each side 
For the large. balls they used hollow globes of 
iron, which were alternately filled with mer 
cury and emptied, as the case required, by 
meansofa pump. In many other respects also 
their apparatus was an improvement upon the 
older forms. 


....M. Cazin reports in the Comptes Rendus 
some experiments upon electric sparks pro- 
duced by an induction coil and Leyden jar. He 
shows that as the balls between which the-dis- 
charge takes place are brought near each othet 
we get, instead of a single spark, a succession 
of many, sometimes forty or fifty. His results 
are the same as those obtained, mors than Lwo 
years ago, by Prof. O. N. Rood, of Mis city 
Cazin appears, however, to be ignorant of Prof. 
Rood’s previous work, since his appomatus;, 
though very ingenious, does not at all rival’ ina 
beauty or delicacy that of our American savaw- 


....The last number of Porgendorff’s An- 
nalen contains an elaborate and important 
paper by Julixs Thomsen, of Copenhagen, upon 
the heat developed by the ehernical union of 
hydrogen with chlorine, broméne, iodine, oxy- 
gen, sulphur, nitrogen, and carbom His results 
correct some errora in the quantities bitherlo 
adopted and remo¥e some anomalies, 

...eJamin confttiues his important coment 
nications upon magnetism, giving a descriptivs 
of some very powerful magnets made by pal 
ting together @veral plates of thi spring 


‘steel, 
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HMlissions, 





At the laste anniversary of the Baptist 
Missiovary Society (English) Rev. Thomas 
Evans, of Allahabad, speaking of the methods 
of work in India and of the difficulties and 
defects of missionary operations there, and 
allnding to the smaliness of their mission- 
ary force, stated it as his conviction that 
ove-half of the pcople of India had never 
as yet heard the Gospel preached. With an 
average of nearly a half million of natives to 
one missionary, it could hardly be otherwise, 
even if every available missionary had been en- 
gaged in preaching. But of this staff of preach- 
ers, utterly inadequate to the wants of the 
country, Many are engaged in necessary literary 
work, in translating the Scriptures and in giv- 
ing a Christian literature to the natives, and 
still more are engaged in teaching, so that the 
preaching force is greatly weakened. At the 
late ANahabad Conference there was much 
warm discussion of the question whether it 
was right for missionaries to devote so much 
time to the education of the natives and so 
little to vernacular preaching; and, while 
the parties for and against were pretty equally 
divided, it was, says Mr. Evans, a curious fact 
that, while most of the younger missionaries 
were in favor of preaching exclusively, most of 
the elder missionaries advocated education. 
After the conference Mr. Evans endeavored to 
gather some statistics on this question from 
yarious missionaries, and reports that 
“the Society for the Propagation of the G 1 
had in India 41 European missionaries, all of 
whom are engaged in educational work, and a 
few of them only do anything in the way of ver- 


nacular preaching to the heathen. The Church 
Mission fety has 102 European missionaries, 
and fully two-thirds of that number are en; 

{i colleges and schools. Some are engaged in 
bazaar preaching, as wellas teaching in schools ; 
but very few, indeed, are wholly given to vernac- 
ular preaching. In the Presidency of Bengal 
alone there are 52 European missionaries in 
connection with the Church Mission Society; 
and only 7 of the 52, I learnt, are entirely 
engaged in bazaar preaching and _ itiner- 
ation. The London Missionary Society has 
44 wissionaries ion India, mure than one- 
half chiefly engaged in educational work. 
The Free Church of Scotland bas 19 European 
missionaries in India; and, as faras I could 
ascertain, not one of them is fully engaged in 
vernacular preaching. The missionaries of the 
Established Chureb of Scotland are entirely 
engaged in education. The Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society has 23 European missionaries in 
India. None of their men in Bengal are en- 
gaged in vernacular preaching, anda majority 
of those in Madras are ied in educational 
work. With the exception of the Orissa mis- 
sion, the several American societies present a 
similar array of statistics, Onr own society 
has 29 missionaries in India, only four of whom 
are-engaged in educational work, and three of 
these preach occasionally in the vernacular as 
well as teach in English. The Continental 
societies follow the same age having a few 
vernacular schools taught by native Christian 
teachers, while the European missionaries give 
neariy all their time to the preaching of the 
Word. The conc'usion of the whole matter is 
this: of the 488 foreign missionaries in India 
one-half are fully engayed in educational work, 
two-thircs chiefly sv occupied, while only one- 
third are entirely free for the simple preaching 
of the Gospel to the masses of the people.” 

Mr. Evans, while not inclined to undervalue 
the importance of this educational work asa 
means of propagating Christianity, presented 
ina forcible way the reasons which have led 
him to toink that undue prominence bas been 
given {o it.. Many years ago, when there were 
but few government schools, the missionaries 
could introduce a great deal of Christian teach- 
ing; but now they cannot. Most of the larger 
missionary schools and colleges ‘receive sov- 
ernment aid, and are, therefore, subject to ov- 
ernment control. The course of study is pre- 
scribed by government, and they are obliged to 
give almost undivided attention to secular sub- 
jects. The pupils do not care for the study of 
the Bible, and the missionartes dare not press it 
on them, as such a course would soon empty 
theirschools. Many of the missionaries are so 
fally occupied with teaching in English that 
they are obliged to neglect the acquisition 
of the native languages, and, hence, are un- 
able to preach in the vernacular, even if 
their other duties would permit. Mr. 
Evang said, in conclasion: “if we must 
have schools and colleges, let them be for the 
children of our native Christians. only, who 
sadly need them; and, as the Government of 
India has taken up the question of education 
in right good carnest and is establishing 
Schools all over the country, let it do this 
Work, aided as it is by the noble efforts of tho 
Christian Vernacular Educational Society, and 
let the missionaries give th Ives wholly to 
the preaching of the Word.” This question in 
regard to the wisdom of the present methods 
ef missionary labor in India is of ital import- 
ay and certainly deserves'a thorongh discus- 

un, 


.4.Rev. John P. Williamson, missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board laboring among the 








urges iv his report. received March 


bo the necessity for more extended. 
“forts among the Indians. The four largest 
agencies have neither missionary nor 





teacher. These are Whitstone (15,000 Indians), 
Fort Peck (8,000 Indians), Red Cload (6,000 
Indians), and Grand. River (6,000 Indians). 
With Episcopal, Methodist, and Catholie 
agents, Mr. Williamson writes that for a while 
he qufeted his conscience by eaying that the 
denominations nominating the ageuts were 
called upon to preach the Gospel:in. these 
agencies; but the fact that the Presbyterian, in 
connection with the American Board, is better 
Prepared than other societies to labor among the 
Dakotas, because both of their books already is- 
sued and their greater experience in this par- 
ticular field, seems .to indicate that the 
work of evangelizing these heathen should 
be theirs, _Two years ago the Catholics sent 
missionaries to Grand River Agency, whose 
agent they nominate; but closed the mission at 
the end of a year, asserting that the Indians 
were too wild to receive the Gospel, and that 
the missionaries must wait until they became 
more civilized. Mr. Williamson urges that in 
both Grand River and Fort Peck agencies mis 
sionary work should be entered on at once. 
The Dakotas number 40,000, being the largest 
Indian tribe in our country; and the Assini- 
hoines, 8 #1 the same language, number 
from 10, © 15,000. So thet the advantage of 


numbers, which is not felt in laboring among 
pod tribes, tells effectually upon the Dakota 
we 


-+--According to the Friend of India, the 
statistics of the Burmese Baptist Missionary 
Convention (American) show that there are 
18,546 baptized Christians in 856 churches, with 
ordained and 3829 reordained preachers, 
There are 85 schools, with 4,874 pupils, includ- 
ing those in the theological seminary. The con- 
tributions of the Sgau Karens were unusually 
large. The numbers baptized during the year, 
exclusive of the Tonghoo churches, not con- 
nected with the Convention, was 777. The Con- 
vention adopted Dr. Mason’s suggestion that 
efforts be made “to secure the manuscripts of 
missionaries of the Union who have labored or 
who may labor among tribes who are destitute 
of a printed Hterature, so far as they pertain to 
the languages of these tribes." They resolved 
also to memorialize government against the in- 


crease of the liquor, gunja, and opium traffic 

in Burma. Dr. Wade, who died gs Maas after 

n forty-nine years’ service in Burma and 

eg many works in ita vérnaculars, left 
8a) 


oo to print. papers se books in 
uu Karen, or language English 
combined, ar 


.+2sFrom the annual report of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society (English) it appears that the 
total income for the year was over $750,000, an 
increase of $40,000 over that of the previous 
year. During the past year 35 missionaries have 
been sent out to the West Indies, China, Africa, 
India, aiid New Zealand and 9 missionaries 
have died. The mission now occupies 835 sta- 
tions, with 6,654 chapels and preaching places, 
1,180 missionaries, 4,779 paid catechists and 
teachers, 22,650 unpaid Sabbath-school teachers, 
169,807 churchmembers, 15,563 on trial for 


Eilucation. 


PRESIDENT Wm. M. Brooks, of Tabor Col- 
lege, Iowa, desires to return thanks, through the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT, to the many 
friends in New England who have shown kind- 
ness to himself, personally, while he has been 
soliciting aid for the college, and have re- 
sponded in a generous spirit to his appeals. He 
received for the college the handsome sum of 
$23,048, in addition to the $12,675 previously 
contributed, .His expenses, owing to the hos- 
pitality of friends, amounted to only $103 ; and, 
as these are met by the people at home, every 
dollar raised in the East goes directly to the 
support of the college. 


.... The following extract from the Lenten 
Address of Bishop Gilmur, o* Cleveland, Ohio, 
has the merit of frankness, and may, perhaps, 
be as useful to Protestants as it was designed 
to be to Catholies : 

“We must build Catholic schools everywhere, 
and at. whatever cost, sapport and lift them up 
till they are equal to the best. It is our solemn 
injunction most itive command that 
every chureh in the diocese have its school. 
Where a congregation cannot at once build both 
chureh and school, let it build the schoolhouse 
and wait for the church. There is little danger 
of the old losing their faith, but there is eve 
danger that the young will. On the schoo 

uestion there can be and must be no division. 
ither we are Catholics or we are not. If we 
are Catholics, we must leave after us a Catholic 
youth, And experience has clearly proved this 
cannot be done unless the children are early 
taught and daily taught that they are Catholics. 
We mustnotsleep while ourenemies are working 
Normust we forget that the publie schools are or- 
zed and for and in the interest of 
testantism. e solemnly charge and most 
itively require te Catholic in the diocese 
support and send his children to a Catholic 
school. When good Catholic schools exist, and 
where it may be honestly said, a child will get a 
fair common school education; if parents, 
either through contempt for the priest, or dis- 
pes. for the laws of the Church, or for trifling 
and insufficient reasons, refuse to send their 
children to a Catholic school, then in such 
cases only we authorize confessors to refuse 
the sacraments to such parents as thus despise 
the laws'of the Church and di the com- 
mands of both t and bishop. ts sin 
who im their P 
ublic «schoo 


send their children to the 
P' because they think it is more 
genteel to:associate with Protestants than with 
Catholics. .No gentility will compensate for the 
to their faith to which they thus expose 
bo children. ae thus acting have but 
ttle faith ; and, every warning, they 
will. ton _Persevere in thus nent and-un- 
warrantably e children to danger, 
they will conde aikonbent unworthy of the 
sacraments, and they need not wonder if they 
be denied them.” 

....A correspondent of the National Normal 
gives the following interesting statistics from 
the manuseript of the forthcoming report of the 
United States Bureau of Education: 

‘Total school population, states and terri- 
tories, 12,828,847; total enrollment, 7,379,656 ; 
average attendance, 28 states and 4 territories, 
4,110,526; not registered, 34 states and 6 terri- 
tories, 4,608,808 : private echools, 8 states and 
5 territories, 364,282; number of teachers in 32 











membership, 245,155 Sunday and day-sehool 
scholars, and 7 printing establishments. Of the 
missions in Papal countries, that in Italy is of 
especial interest, where, besides two English 
ministers, they now have 17 netive Italians en- 
gaged in preaching the Gospel, In addition to 
catechists and others. At Rome there are al- 
ready suitable buildings for preaching and edu- 
cational purposes, at Naples the new chapel 
and schools are advancing toward completion, 
= at Padua their school is in efficient opera- 
on. 


....From Fuchau Mr. Woodin, of the Amer- 
ican Board, reports an advanced movement on 
the part of his mission in the northwestern 
portion of the province, where the Gospel has 
never before been preached, Five or six preach- 
ers were to start in February and begin preach- 
ing in the market town of Yong K’au, in the 
hien city of Chauglok and in the prefectural 
city of Skauwu. This will involve the learning 
of a new dialect by these colporteurs, whose 
stations will be from’ 166 to 240 miles from 
Fuchau. Mr. Woodin also reports that, owing 
to the faithful efforts of his helpers, idolatry in 


the city of Yungfuh and its neighboring vil- 
lages bas begun to lessen; so much so that, 
according to the estimate of the preachers, 
some of the idolatrous ceremonies of the last 
year have fallen off from one-third to one, palf. 


...-Abont two-thirds of the immense debt of 
the American Presbyterian Board, $128,695, bas 
been. provided for by pledges given at the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The entire debt will be divided 
among the presbyteries, and they expected to 
meet it. It is greatly to be hoped that the ef- 
fort to meet this debt will not cripple the regu- 
Jar contributions for current expenses. The 


debt is probably due to efforts for new causes— 
Jubilee Fand, Sustentation, ete. We are glad 
that no other foreign missionary board is now 
seriously in debt. 


.«weThe,American Baptist Missionary Society 
asks through its Magazine for at least’s dollar a 
year from each of ‘the Baptist Church’ members 
in New England. Theté ne over 100,000 church. 
members ;"but ‘the’ 
and churches from March, ae “March, 

hich.was in 


tiotis “of members~| 


states and 7 territories, 217,289, . Total amount 
of school money raised by taxation. $54,889, - 
700.31; total amount by taxation and otber 
gources, $72,680, 269.83; total amount expended in 
United States for public schools, $70,891,981. 83 ; 
total amount of permanent school fund, $65,- 
850,572.93. A few states fail to give reports, so 
taat the full amount is more than the table 
sbows. The greatest expenditure in any state 
for all purposes is in New York—amouut, $%,- 
607,908.81; next largest Pennsylvania, $8,- 
333,082.98; next largest Illinois, $7,480,890; 
next largest, Ohig, $6,817,858.20.”” 

«ee. The National Normal gives the following 
coneise summary of the public school system 
of Nevada: 

‘“Date, 1872. Population, 42,491; enumer- 
ation, 4,950; school are, 6-18; enrollment, 
8.872; per cent. of enrollment on enumeration, 
68; average attendance, Wot Given ; legal dure- 
tion of schools, 10 months; actual, 8.5 
months ; average salary of teachers, $110 per 
month; number of teachers, 76; pupils to 
teacher, 44; normal schools, Vo. State super- 
intendent, 4. WV. Board of education, 
Yes, State tax, No. Local tax, Yes. Com- 

ulsory education, Vo. State examination, No. 
Btate university, Wo. Agricultural college, Yes.” 
The state superintendent favors compulsory 
education.....The Supreme Court of Nevada 
has decided that the laws of the state which 
discriminate against colored children in the 
schools are unconstitutional. 

..eeThe state superiutendent ‘of schools in 
New Jersey writes as follows respecting cor 
poreal punishment: 

“The law. prohibiting corporeal punishment 
in our schools was enacted in 1867. At first 
nearly all the teachers regretted its passacve 
and but:few obeyed its provisions. Every 
year since its passage it has grown more and 
more into favor, and at present I thins I may 
safely say that a large majority of the teachers 
of the state would oppose its repeal. So far as 
I am able to ascertain, [ judge that three- 
fourths of them at present dispense with the 
use of the rod altogether in the government of 
their schools and the remaining portion use it 
very rarely. The effect of the law has been 
‘good. It has led the teachers: ‘to-make the ex- 
periment of governing their school without the 
rod, and so far as’ they su the schools are 
improved, _As®rale, those schools in which 
-the.rod is;not. used are. better governed than 
those where ita use is continued. 


....There are in the United States 114 normal 





amounted to only $58,212, w 
by legacies to $65,580. 


schools, with 445 teachers and 10,922 pupils, 


: i a 48 


Pebbles. 


Aw old friend of the late Chief-Justice 
tells an anecdote showing Mr. Chase’s clever- 
ness at repartee. While on a visit to the South- 
ern States, after the war, Mr. Chase was intro- 
duced to a very beautiful ‘woman who prided 
herself on her devotion to the “* Lost Cause.” 
Anxious that the Chief-Justice should know 
her real sentiments, she remarked, as she gave 
him her hand: “ Mr. Chase, you see before you 
a rebel who has not been reconstracted.” 
‘‘Madame,”’ replied he, with a profound bow, 
‘you are so perfectly constrocted that any re- 
construction is altogether impossible.” 















-+..The most accommodating man we evet 
saw, says the Danbury News, was he who was 
the captain of a steamship which plied between 
New York and Port Reyal during the war, One 
day a soldier lost his cap overboard, and went 
tothe captain about it. The old gentleman 
said it was imposeible to siop the vessel to re- 
cover it, but he kindly offered to make a mark 
on the rail where it went overboard, and get it 
when he came back. 


....A young man in a suburban town sent off 
his first postal card on Thursday morning. 
After writing a message on the back, he ev- 
closed it in an ervelope, clapped on a three- 
cent stamp, and dropped it into the post-office, 
remarking tbat it was a very handy arrange- 
ment and should have been introduced years 
ago. 

...-An old Seotch lady bad an evening party, 
where there was a young man present who was 
to leave for an appointment in China. As he 
was exceedingly extravagant in his conversa- 
tion about himself, the old lady said, when he 
was leaving: “ Take care 0’ yoursel’ when ye are 
awa’; for, mind ye, they eat puppies in China.” 


...-An exchange tells us that “the ladies. of 
Ironton, Mo., have united to discourage the 
practice of smoking in church,” They won't 
let us smoke in railroad-cars, nor in street-cars, 
nor in private parlors, nor in theaters, and now 
they want to stop us from smoking in church. 
The thing is becoming really alarming. 


....A jary once retarned into court, in order 
that one of their number might be instructed 
upon the! following point of law: “if I be 
lieve that the evidence is one way, and the 
other eleven believe different, does that justify 
any Otber jaryman in knocking me down with 
a chair?’ 

....The young married man who found him- 
self at the theater the other evening with fect 
encased in steel-colored boots, from a liberal 
application of stove-blacking in the dark, 
wants to know “how long this house-cleaning 
is going to last, anyhow.” . 


..«-** How is it,” asked an enthusiastic En- 
glish nobleman of a Polish refugee of high 
rank, ‘tbat you regard your country’s misfor- 
tunes with such stoical indifference?’ “Ihave 
married a Russian lady, and am doing my best 
to make her miserable.”’ 


....A grocer asked an artist: ‘* Is scalpture 
diffienit?”? The artist replied: “* Why, bless 
you, no. Yon have only to take a block of 
marble, a mallet, and a chisel, and knock off all 
the marble you don’t want.” 


..-. Botanists have observed that the language 
of flowers is not a faculty developed alike in all 
blossoms. Some possess it more than others. 
For instance, flowers of speech have it to a re- 
markable extent. 

...-An honest lover in Massachusetts has 
given to his prospective father-in-law a load of 
wood, to replace that consumed during bis 
evening ‘sparking”’ visits, last winter. 

.../Whena naughty little boy breaks a win- 
dow, he should be punisbed; on the principle 
that panes and penalties go together. 


....A paper announces that by the recent 
burning of an ice-house twenty thousand tons 
of ice were reduced to ashes. 


....The ladies do their hair up so bigh now 
that they bave, it is said, to stand on something 
to put on their bats. 


.... When may a man be said to be literally 
q~umersed fn his bnsiness? When giving a 
swimming lesson. 

weseThe wonder of science at Cambridge, 
Mass., hitherto unremarked—A gas is the 
philosopher there. 

...-The latest problem for civil engineers is 
to make one of the keys of a piano fit the lock 
of a eanal. 


...-A cynic deseribes marriage as an altar on 
which man lays his wallet and woman her affec- 
tions. 

.--»Here is the. newest floral ‘sentiment’: 
If you wish for heart’s-ease, don’t look to mari- 
gold. ss 
....-How canaman see the point of a joke 





when he is the butt? 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 22D. 


THE LAST DAY3 OF JOSEPH.—GEN, L, 
15-26, 


Tne brethren of Joseph, conscious of guilt, 
fearing punishment, desiring forgiveness, did 
not dare to come on their own 12¢erIits to ask 
acceptance and pardon of him against whom 
they had done wickedly. They ventured to 
approach bim only in the name of onc whom 
he loved and for whose sake he would be sup- 
posed willing to grant favors. ‘ And they sent 
a messenger unto Joseph, saying: Thy father 
did command before he died, saying forgive, I 
pray thee now, the trespass of thy brethren and 
their sin ; for they did unto thee evil; and now 
we pray thee forgive the trespass of the serv- 
ants of the God of thy father.” ‘While thus re- 
lying on their father’s intercession, they were 
ready to proffer their personal submissiveness 
and service to him whose forgiveness they 
craved; and they “also went and fell down 
before bis face, and they said, Behold we be 
thy servants.” In this conduct the breth- 
ren of Joseph were consistent with the 
wniversal instincts of the human race. 
The sinner always craves a mediator between 
himself and him against whom he has sinned. 
The subject ever seeks an intercessor before 
the throne at which he would bow. The very 
child asks mamma to be a mediator with papa 
while seeking the paternal favor. Every 
citizen desires the intercessions of a friend at 
ceurt when approaching bis national govern- 
ment to obtain its choicest benefits. No peo- 
ple have ever been found whose religion justi- 
fied them in coming directly to their primal 
deity without an interceding mediator. The 
impure shrinks instinctively from the holy. 
The ultimate source of power is always counted 
too sacred for the approach of those who have 
transgressed its laws and have no accepted 
well-doer to lead them thither. Every form of 
idolatry shows its mediatorial gods. Man’s 
unvarying nature demands this agency. A re- 
ligion without a mediator would be as unnatural 
as it would be unscriptural; for man is formed 
to be satisfied only according to God’s plans 
for his safety and happiness. The Bible from 
beginning to end is full of the truth that God 
can be approached, even in bumble, submissive 
devotion, only by a mediator. The “ faithful 
high priest,” the ‘‘daysman’’ between sinners 
and God, the ‘‘one Mediator,” long prom- 
qsed is found and shown in the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and his own unqualified 
assertion—-“‘ No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me’—would be the boldest and 
most shocking blasphemy if it were not a 
most precious and delightful truth, to the cor- 
rectness of which all Scripture points and 
which every right prompting of the sinner’s 
nature leads him to accept and commend and 
rejoice in. Every boy or girl and every man 
or woman who is conscious of sin against God 
should seek God’s presence, as the brethren of 
Joseph sought his, in the name of One who is 
worthy and has power before the throne; and, 
while bowing in submission to him whose right 
it is to reign, should ask pardon for the sake of 
him in whose merits they trust. Then may 
they confidently expect to hear that Mediator’s 
voice saying to them, in cheering assurance: 
“Now, therefore, fear ye not.” ‘* Whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will 
give it to you. Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, that your joy may be full.” 





....The report of anniversary exercises in a 
California Sunday-school has a cosmopolitan 
emack. The Oakland Daily News tells of such 
an occasion where one hundred and fifty Chi- 
nese scholars had a part in the singing or recita- 
tions in the school of the First Congregational 
church of that place. Dang Hung, Hon Chung, 
Gin Gam, Fear On, Ah Ming, Mon Chuck, Ah 
Jew, Hoe Tong, Quork Toy, Gee Lern, Joe 
Iames, Ah War, and Going Bark were among 
the celestials who recited hymns or Bible verses, 
and the entire class sang ‘‘ Jesus, I my cross 
have taken,” “Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
and othe: familiar hymns. Gee Gam delivered 
an address in good English, in the course of 
which he told of going into a church in San 
Francisco, some years ago, and hearing the 
minister say that “the conversion of the Chi- 
nese was a hopeless task.’”’ This disco 
him, and he left off churchgoing, until he was 
won into the Oakland-Sunday-school, and after- 
ward into the active service of Christ. He is 
now fitting in the Theological Seminary as an 
evangelist, to work among his countrymen in 
California. 

-...As showing the advantage of the’ “‘sepa- 
rate services” for children—services of worsbip 


and preaching suited to their comprehension— 


which are growing in favor in England, it is 
said in the last year’s report of the Northwest 
London Auxiliary of the Sunday-school Union: 


“There are 4 schools. 28 have adopted the 
separate service. These show us 78 church- 








members; while the 23 which have not adopted 
bbe acrvicc show us 36, or less. than. one-half, 
And, allowing for the former being the larger 
schools, there still remains adifference of 70 
per cent. in their favor.” 
These services were conducted by untrained 
workers. The desire is now expressed for a 
** Children’s Ministers’ Association,” that shall 
do the normal work of preparing men for this 
sphere. It is added by a correspondent of the 
London Sunday-school Teacher, in review of 
these figures in the light of this suggestion : 

‘* What the yield would be with a more effect- 
ive ministry I know not; but it is morally cer- 
tain the harvest would be richer. Will it be de- 

nied that such a ministry is needed? I think 


not. Will it be denied that the idea is imprac- 
ticable ?”” 


If our theological seminaries will not train men 
to preach to the most hopeful and the most im- 
portant class in the community, an association 
should certainly be formed to provide ministers 
for children. 


.... Teaching with the help of visible illus- 
trations, although by no means anew method 
of instruction, has gained new prominence 
within the past few years in Sunday-school 
work. The blackboard especially is now 
used far more tban formerly—sometimes over- 
used and sadly abused, but often made most 
serviceable in the wise presentation of truth. 
Manuals of direction iu its use are in growing 
demand. One of thelatest and best of these 
is ** Through the Eye to the Heart,” by the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts, of Haverhill, Mass., published by 
the Methodist Book Concern. It is a well- 
written, well-printed, well-illustrated volume, 
valuable in its exhibit of the principles and 
methods of eye-teaching and full of helpful 
suggestions to those who would work most 
effectively in this department of religious in- 
struction. 


.-..It is well to start a Sunday-school in 
every district where are children, even if the 
school is likely to be short-lived. Many a Sun- 
day-school of brief duration has been richly 
blessed to those who were under its influence 
for a single season. A missionary of the Mary- 
land Sunday-school Union reports : 

** young man with whom I engaged in con- 
versation with reference to my work told me 
he had been brought to know and love Christ 
in a Union school, ot eee some summers be- 
fore in the neighborhood by a missionary of 
your society. I asked him who was conducting 
the schoolnow. ‘It only lasted one summer ; 
but it was a blessed school for me,’ was his 
answer. He was an earnest advocate of organ- 
izing Sabbath-schools, even in the faith of a 
single summer’s continuance.’’ 

....E. D. Jones, of St. Louis, expresses the 
opinion of very many when he says in the Sun- 
day-school Journal: ‘*We cannot vote the Sun- 
day-school convention balf-hour prayer meet- 
ings a success. We say, abandon them.’ It 
is not well to separate by too wide a line the 
several departments of convention work. 
Prayer, praise, and conference should be pleas- 
antly and wisely intermingled. If a special 
meeting for prayer is called before the regular 
convention hour, it seems to say that the pray- 
ing for that session is then to be done up. It 
is well to call for more praying and singing in 
the convention hours, but not for more prayer- 
meetings. 


.:..The statistical secretary of the Inberna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, E. Payson 
Porter, of Chicago, has issued a valuable report 
blank, showing the present condition of the 
state, territorial, and provincial associations in 
the field of the Convention. Tbe correspond- 
ing secretaries of these associations are named, 
with the time and place of the next convention, 
and, so far as practicable, the statistics are 
given of the Sunday-schools included. He 
urges completer organization, for the efficient 
covering of the entire territory. 


....The managers of the American Sunday- 
school Union have elected as president of that 
society, to succeed John A. Brown, deceased, 
Robert Lennox Kennedy, of this city, one of 
our foremost Christian bankers, a man well and 
widely known in both religious and financial 
circles. Mr. Kennedy has more than a nom- 
inal interest in the Bible training of the youth 
of our country and he bids fair to fill worthily 
the important position to which he is chosen. 


....W. H. Benedict was recently chosen 
superintendent for his thirty-fifth year of serv- 
ice in the Congregational Sunday-school at 
South Norwalk, Conn. This is a long term; 
but Mr. Benedict keeps young by his living 
sympathy with children and his desire to be 
still'a learner in all good. His Sunday-school 
has a total membership of 373. The average 
attendance for the past year was 234. Its be- 
nevolent contributions were $415. 


.«.-Secretary Hartley, of the London Sunday- 
school Union, has gone West, after attending 
the New York State Convention, to attend 
meetings at St. Louis and in Iowa. 


..«.The average attendance at Sunday-school 
of the enrolled membership is probably not far 
from sixty per cent, There ig room for tup- 





provement here, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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__ Blinisterial Register. 


ANDERSON, K. C., Cong., ord., Fairhaven, Vt. 
AIREY, Wm., Bapt., of Renova,at Altoona, 


2. 

ARNOLD, R. W., Bapt., of Chi » Ill., at 
Ripon, Wis.’ . oe 

BENNETT, J. L., Cong., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
inst., May 27th, Springfield, O. 

BEHRENDS, A. J. T., Bapt., of Yonkers, N.Y., 
at Ist ch., Cleveland,O, ~ 

BELL, J. M., Cong., of Watertown, inst., 
June 4th, North Hadley, Mass. 
BETKER, J. P.,Wes., of Pisgah chapel, at Cal- 
vary Mission chapel, New York, N. Y. 
BREWSTER, Cuauncey B., Epis., ord., May 
30th, St. Andrew’s, Meriden, Conn. 

BROADDUS, Maurice E., Bapt., ord., May 
25th, Reedy River, Greenville Co., 8. C. 

BURFORD, Sprvi.xz, Epis., Calvary ch., New 
Orleans, La. 

BUTLER, E. H., Cong., of Hartford Theo. 
Sem., stated supply, Lyme, N. H. 

paar G., Bapt., of Rowe, Mass., at 
Groton, Vt. 

CARPENTER, Gro., Bapt., of Rowe, Mass, at 
Groton, Vt. 

CHILDS, T. D., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
ord,, May 2ist, Chagrin Falls, O. 

CLAFLIN, J. H., Cong., of East Westmore- 
land, stated supply, Putney, Vt. 

COOK, 8. P., Cong., of Windsor, stated supply, 
Ludlow, Vt. 

CUMMINGS, A., Bapt., Fairmont, Ill. 

DAVENPORT, -Henry A., Cong., of Union 
Theo. Sem., at Alexander Presb. Mission, 
King street, New York. 

DONOVAN, J. D., Bapt., of North Sunderland, 
Mass., at Brookline, Vt. 

FITZGERALD, J. H., Presb., of Rockingham, 
Va., at Hillsboro’, N. C. 

FREEMAN, J. B., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
stated supply, Steuben, Me. 

GOT. CuHaRLEs W., Ref. (Ger.), Germantown, 

o. 





GRANGE, Ros’t M., Epis., Emmanuel ch., 
Corry, Pa. 

GRAVES, A., Bapt., Chauncey, Ill. 

we B. D., Bapt., of Sandwich, at Earlville, 


HALL, J., Cong., of Chesterfield, stated sup- 
ply, Ist ch., Westmoreland, N. H. 

HARTZMETZ, F. P., Ref. (Ger.), ord., mission- 
ary for Colorado, Denver, Col, 


HAWLEY, W. H., Bapt., of Johnstown, at Fort 
iteatt yo” Kis 


HEYWOOD, Henry M,, Bapt., ord., June 11th, 
New Castle and Alna, Me. 

HOWARD, BR. L., F. Bapt., of Racine, Wis., at 
Fairport, N. Y. 

HOWELL, W. E., Bapt., ord., Northfield, N. J. 

HUTCHINS, Henry L., Cong., ord., May 27th, 
Newhallville, (New Haven), Conn. 

IRISH, Wm. N., Epis., assistant of Grace and 
St. Luke’s Memorial ch., Utica, N. Y. 

KAY, W. H., Epis., of Wolverhampton, Eng., 
at St. Matthew's, Quebec, Can. 

LITCH, J. L., Cong., of Holland, stated sup- 
ply, McIndoe’s Falls. 

MARCH, FREDERICK W., Presb., ord. as mis- 
sionary of Am. Board, May 22d, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Leaves for Syria in September. 

MARSH, W.H.H., Bapt., of Wilmington, Del. 
inst., May 29th, Salem, Mass. x . 

Mac CLURE, Epwarp, Epis., St. Paul’s, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

McINTOSH, C. C., Bapt., ord., May 13th, El- 
lery, Me. 

MoNAIR, Gzo., Bapt., inst., Romulus, N. Y. 

MoNutty, 8. A., Epis., missionary at Smith- 
port and Ridgway, Pa. 

MORGAN, R. C., Bapt., Greensburg, Pa. 
MOQRE, Gro. C., Epis., ord., May 30th, Mt. 
5 ast wee... we oe - 

N pe mmy , J. F., Cong., of Athol, at Natick, 

ass. 


ORRICK, Ws. P., Epis., of York, Pa., at St. 
Paul’s, Des Moines, Ia. 
" f Gett: % 
Pade Be ess ee So 
PRATT, 8. H., ee ee inst., May 27th, Clinton- 
ave. ch., Broo! ry ng 
RAND, L. D., Cong., of Princeton Sem., stated 
supply, Roxbury, N. H. 
REES, R. W., Bapt., Mankato, Minn. 
ROSE, D., Bapt., Tippecanoe, O. 
same y B. H., Bapt., ord., May 22d, Oswe- 
go, 
1 2) t 
Sea ald N “~ Bapt., of Bennettsburg, at 
SHERMAN, W. H., Bapt., Clinton, N. J. 
Suite, 4 R., Luth., of Shanesville, at Hart- 
ord, O. 


STEPHENSON, R. P., Bapt., ord., May 20th, 
Door Village, Ind. 

SCOTT, Cuartes P., Bapt., ord., May 18th, 
Zion, Va. 

SMITH, H. B., Cong., of Newtown, at Green- 
field Hill, (Fairfield), Conn. ; 

TAYLOR, Wm. 8., Bapt., of Milo, DL, at 
Franklin and Fairview ch., Ill. 

TITSWORTH, A. J., Cong., of Union Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst., June 4th, Westfield, 
Mass, 

TODD, H. R., Bapt., of Franklin, Ind., at 
Walesboro, Ind. 

TOZER, R. H., F. Bapt., of Fairport, N.Y. 
at Waterbury Center, Vt. ty . 

TRAWICK, W., Presb., inst., May 11th, Hazle- 
Gece thoes” ‘ ¥ Tih, 


VOTEY, T. P., Bapt. of Phelps, N. Y., at West 
Brattleboro’, Be « 


WAFFLE, A. E., Bapt., ord., Rem- 
sen-ave ch., New Bruvewick, Fane 





W. > a] 
A ee EE at Mas Mth, 





aatetemene | 


WILSON, J. C., Bapt., of So. Ackworth, N, 
at-Hanover, N. H. 2 





WILDER, Srpyzy, Bapt., of Brookf : 
> YY” pt., eld, at 


i, 


wie JI.C., Bapt., of Acworth, at Hanover, 


CALLS. 


ARNOLD, REvEL W.,Bapt., of Reeseville, N. ¥, 
to Ripon, Wis Accepts. y 

BAILEY, Frank T., Cong., of Brookl 
Canandaigua, N. ¥Y. vais wes: 

BARNUM, AvaustINnE, Cong., of Yale Theo. 
Sem., to So. Britain, Conn. : 

BRASTOW, L. O., Cong., of St. Johnsbury, to 
White-street church, Burlington, Vt. ~’ 

BROWN, Assort, Epis., assistant St. Paul's, 
Brooklyn, L. I.,to St. John’s, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. Accepts. 


CLARE, R. H., Luth., of Blain, Pa., to Bridge. ° 


ton, N. J. 

COLBURN, Aurrep, Bapt., of So. Raynham, to 
Woodville, Mass. Accepts. 

DEGEN, Henry V., Epis., So. Orange, N. J, 
Accepts. 

ELDERKIN, Joun, Cong., of Salem, 2d ch, 
Middletown, Conn. 

FRINK, Benson F., Cong., of Saco, Me., to 
Beverly, Mass. 

GOODHUE, Dantet, Cong., Rupert, Vt. Ac- 
cepts. 

GOTWALT, W. H., Luth., of Logansville, to 
Milton, Pa, Accepts. 

GRIFFITH, T. H., Cong., of Oberlin Theo. Sem., 
to Potsdam Junction, N. Y. Accepts. 

HILTON, J. V., Cong., Maverick ch., E. Boston, 
Mass. Accepts. 

KERSHAW, Joun, Ref. (Dutch), Stone House 
Plains, N. J. Accepts, 

MERRITT, W. C., Cong., of Atlanta, Ga., to 

yton, Cal. 

MERRILL, T. A., Cong., of Benardston, to 
Wayland, Mass. Accepts. 

MORISON, CHarzs, Epis., of New Orleans, 
La.; at Trinity ch., Bethlehem, Pa. 

MORRIS, Jacos, Bapt., Sharpsville, Pa. Ac- 
cepts. 

NEWHALL, SamvE1, Bapt., Pottersville, N. H. 
Accepts. 

OTTS, J. M. P., Presb., of Columbia, Tenn., to 
Wilmington, Del. Accepts. 

SHOREY, H. A., Cong., of Camden, Me., to 
Spencer, Mass. 

SIEBERT, A. F., Luth., of Philadelphia Theo, 
Sem., to Dayton, O. : 

SMITH, H. B., Cong., of Newtown, to Green- 
field Hill, Conn. Accepts. 

SPRAGUE, I. N., D.D., Pulteney, Vt. 

THOMAS, E. E., Bapt., of Newton Theo. Sem. 
to No. Tewksbury, Mass. 

TWORT, W. T., F. Bapt., Bxton Center, Me. 

VORCE, J. H., Cong., of So. Meriden, Conn., 
to Essex, Mass. Accepts. 


WALKER, W. H., Bapt., of Greenville, to 
Warner, N. Y. Accepts. 


WARFIELD, F. A., Cong., of Globe Village, - 


(Southbridge), to 2d ch., Greenfield, Mass. 
WOLCOTT, Luruer, Epis., of Minersville, Pa., 
to St. Andrews, Springfield, Pa. Accepts. 


WRIGHT, Geo. F., Cong., Free ch., Andover, 
Mass. Accepts. 


ZABRISKIE, AuBErT A., Ref. (Dutch), of Key- 

port, to Preakness, N. J. Accepts. 
REMOVALS, 

AMSDEN, 8. H., Cong., West Dover, N. H. 

APPLEBEE, W., Bapt., Grafton, N. H. 

BERRY, L. M., Bapt., Bernard-street ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

CREHORE, Univ., Dover, N. H. 

~~ A. F., Presb., Ist ch., Wilmington, 

el. 


— Gro. W., Epis., Christ ch., Tidioute, 
a, 


GARNETT, W., Bapt., So. Alabama, N. Y. 
GODDARD, E. A., Bapt., Huntington, Mass. 
HUGHES, D. C., Bapt., 5th ch., Newark, N. J. 
HUTTON, J. B., Bapt., Evansville, Il. 
PERKINS, J. W., Cong., Tuscola, II. 
ROBERTS, 8. 0., Epis., Lowell, Mass. Resigns, 
STEWART, I. D., F. Bapt., Dover, N. H. 
TOMKINS, Exuiorr D., Epis., Longwood 
(Brookline), Mass. 
TREAT, C. R., Cong., Marlboro’, Mass. 
WARFIELD, F. A. Cong., Globe Village 
(Southbridge), Mass., resizns. Leaves 
Sept. 1st. 
DEATHS, 


BAILEY, Josern A.,Bapt.,of Waterbury,Conn., 
at Carlsbad, Bohemia, May 1l1tb. 

BERG, Joan, Bapt., Baltimore, Md. 

BEVERIDGE, Tuomas, D.D., U. P., Xenia, O., 
May 31st, aged 77. 


COOPER, E., Meth., Georgetown, Md., June 
3d, a 70. : 7 : ; 


DE SMET, Peter Jonny, R. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
May 23d. 

EARLY, Jonny, R. C., Pres. of Georgetown 
Coll., May 234. F 8 

HOLMAN, J. W., M.D., Bapt., of North Ston- 
ra Conn., at Providence, R. I, May 


KEELER, Heman, Bapt., Kokomo, Ind., 
May 17th. 

LESLIE, J. M., Meth., Janesville, Wis. 

WADLEIGH, Ausra, Epis., of St. Luke's, 
Germantown, Va., May 25th. 

WILD, Daniet, Cong., Fairfield, Vt., May 14th, 
ayed 71. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SELLER, BS nay Pod So. Denson. Vi. 
under & poin: en 6 

Fiome Miss. Boe. ' 

PATTERSON, R. W., D.D., Presb., of 2d ch. 
Cb has accepted the professorship of 
spologetics in Chicago Tzeo, Sem, : 


) 
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June 12, 1878.] 


Heligions Jutelligence, 


tas Philadelphia Conference of Baptist 
Ministers is compozed of the pastors of the 
forty-eight eburches in the city, and of the 
neighboring pastors and ministers within con- 
yenient distance of the city, extending across 
the river into New Jersey and southward and 
jocluding Delaware. It embraces perhaps a 
pusdred and fifty ministers and represents 
(using this word in a loose and popular sense) 
a larger Baptist constituency than any similar 
body in the country. At the May meeting the 
subject of the religious amendment was con- 
sidered, on & resolution offered by Dr. Way- 
land, of the National Baptist, After a pretty 
full discussion, the matter was referred to a 
committee consisting of President Weston, of 
the Crozer Theological Seminary, Dr. Board- 
man, of the First church, Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Wayland. The quarterly meeting was held on 
Tuesday, June 3d, at Bridgeton, N. J. About 
sixty-five members were present. The com- 
mittee reported recommending the adop- 
tion of the following expression, drawn up by 
Dr. Weston: 

“A declaration of religious faith, imposed by 
law, contrary to the convictions and the will of 
those who are compelled to adopt it, is morally 
and religiously worthless ; it can bring no honor 
to God, who accepts only the homage which is 
offered from the heart. 

“The enforcement of such a declaration upon 
powilling citizens is an assumption by the state 
of power to which it has no right and the exer- 
cise of which has ever been attended with the 
most deplorable results. 

“As Baptists, who believe that the Christian 

religion addresses itself to the understanding. 
and the affections, and is never advanced by 
forcing from unwilling lips an outward assent ; 
who believe that the civil law has no right to 
attempt to contro! the religious faith; who have 
always opposed any union of church and state; 
and who demand that all others have the same 
freedom that we claim for ourselves; we protest 
against any incorporation of a religious creed 
into the organic law of the state or nation.” 
The paper was adopted, with one dissenting 
voice, It was further voted that a memorial 
embodying the same sentiments be laid before 
the members for their signatures, and that the 
same committee be empowered to present it to 
the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention. 
Itis plain that what the Christian Statesman 
ealls “rationalism and infidelity’? is on the in- 
crease. 


....-Mr. Miall’s motion for the disestablish- 
ment of the churches of England and Scotland 
was rather curtly debated—the mover and Mr. 
McLaren, of Edinburgh, speaking in the affirma- 
tive, the Premier and Mr. Vernon Harcourt in 
the nezative—and was defeated by a vote of 61 
to 856. This isa smaller vote than Mr. Miall 
secured last year; which is partly due to the 
uncertain condition of English politics and a 
determination on the part of the Liberals to 
avoid all unnecessary complications, and part- 
ly, perhaps, to the Ultramontane disturbances 
and the example of Prince Bismarck’s vigorous 
policy in controlling them. There is a growing 
party in England, represented by the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which favors more stringent in- 
ttead of more liberal measures in regulat- 
ing religious affairs by the state. As il- 
lustrations of the sort of religion which 
Mr. Gladstone and Parliament have deter- 
mived to establish, take this quotation from 
the Church Herald, in which the confident ex- 
pectation is expressed that the undiluted 
Romanism of the days of Edward VI shall soon 
fisdroom in the English Church: ‘Some of us, 
if God wills, may even yet live to see the fulfill- 
ment of that notable and remarkable ancient 
prophecy— 

‘For full three hundred yeares and mee 

Sixt Edwarde’s Masse shall be layd lowe; 

When seventh Edwarde him doth rayne, 

Sixt Edwarde’s Masse shall be said agayne.’”* 
The Rock, on the other hand, approves of “re- 
forming” the Church on the Protestant model: 
‘ “We feel that it is ‘more men,’ rather than 

more churches,’ that we want. We would 
teke more use of workingmen—often the best 
of missionaries to their own class. We would 
tot be squeamish about boly orders, and should 
be glad to cee the views of Archbisbops Usber 
and Leighton extensively carried out. We 
thould be sorry to see the Wesleyans absorbed 
© the Church body, for they are more useful 
for good as they are. If we only saw our way 
toasafe accomplishment of the change, there 
area few expressions in tlie Prayer-book that 
¥e should be glad to have amended. And, 


fivally, we are decided advocates for evening 
Munion,”* 


The Rock dolefully admits, however, that there 

small chance of these changes, inasmoch as 
thecurrent is setting steadily toward Ritualism, 
tnd “there is no cohesion among the Evangel- 
heal party,”” 


+++.The correspondent of the Lendon Times 
Went post-haste to Rome, expecting to be 
Present at the election of a new Pope, writes 
2 interesting letter with reference to affairs 
that city, both at the Vatican and in the Par- 
Houses. The Pope’s malady is epi- 

, and, though he has recovered from his 


t danger, his health is evidently preca. | 


The Times correspondent says that his 
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successor will surely be an Italian, and inclines 
to the opinion that Cardinal Riario Sforza, Arch- 
bishop of Naples, is the coming Pontiff. From 
other sources we get the rumor that the Pope 
has recommended Cardinal Bonaparte. The 
Religious Corporations Bill, which has passed 
the Italian Parliament:by a small majority, pro- 
vides for the secularization of the property of 
52 monastic orders in Rome. The Government 
takes possession of the buildings which these 
orders have occupied hitherto, and compro- 
mises by consenting that the ‘“ generals”’ of the 
orders shall receive a pension from the state, 
amounting for the whole of them to $80,000 
yearly. It is also agreed, by way of courtesy, 
that these “‘ generals ’’ shall continue to occupy 
part of their present residences ; but this latter 
provision was only made in favor of the present 
heads during their lifetime and their continu- 
ance in office. The correspondent says : 

‘<The fifty-two monastic orders in Rome are 
as fully and absolutely suppressed as if all their 
members had been put to death and their 
houses burnt to the ground. As one after an- 
otber the few feeble old men who are now their 
* generals’ ae 5 are from the world’s stage, 
the orders will have no fixed or known habita- 
tion outside the Vatican; and, if they continue 
to exist, it will only be as part of the Pope’s 
spiritual household. With respect to their 
pensions, the clause very adroitly provides that 
the amount is not to be paid to them singly; 
but that it is to be handed to the Holy See,as an 
increase of the Pope’s own endowment. As, 
however, the Pope has hitherto consistently re- 
fused to receive any endowment at the hands 
of the Italian Government, it has been enacted 
that the 400,000 francs voted for the support of 
the generals and other heads of orders shall be 
intrusted to a board, charged to administer the 
fund for their bevetit till such time as a better 
understanding with the Court of the Vatican 
may become practicable,” 


..-.-An English letter-writer describes the 
residence of Father Hyacinthe, which is at a 
beautiful retired villa, called Trenaut, about a 
mile from Geneva. The writer was disappointed 
in not finding him; but “had the pleasure of 
being received by his noble and charming wife, 
Madame Loyson. Her name,” he says, ‘has 
lately been brought before the public, connected 
with a malicious report, which I am authorized 
to deny.” In moving about town and con- 
versing with people of all classes, the corre- 
spondent of the Times was struck with the 
popularity which the ‘Pere’? bas acquired. 
“ Every one was acquainted with him, and most 
persons claimed to be among his adherents.” 
Nearly 1,800 persons have given in their ad- 
hesion to the new principles, formally and in 
writing. A marriage has already been cele- 
brated, and 100 or more are waiting to be bap- 
tized, some of whom received the sacrament 
this morning. The Salle of the Reformation is 
crowded to suffocation at the conferences of 
Father Hyacinthe, and 8,500 tickets are weekly 
distributed. The Old Catholic Society have 
asked permission of the Council of Geneva to 
use the Church of 8t. Germain. The Council 
had no objection, and the request was for- 
warded to the cantonal authorities. . Ata busi- 
ness meeting of the new society thanks were 
voted to Pere Hyaciuthe, and ‘‘a hope was ex- 
pressed that they would soon see him at the 
head of ‘the Catholic parish of Geneva’ ; a hope 
which was received with the warmest ap- 
plause.”” Among those who are foremost in 
the new movement are M. Bardt, president of 
the Conferences, and M. Reverchon, president 
of the College. 


...-The memorial fund of $300,000 for the 
endowment of Richmond College, which the 
Baptists of Virginia have undertaken to raise in 
connection with their semi-centennial, is nearly 
all secured. Over $265,000 is already pledged, 
and arrangements are made which will insure 
the raising of the remainder at an early day. 
The following description of the mauner in 
which this fund was increased at the recent 
jubilee is from the Richmond Enquirer : 

“Dr. Jeter arose amid :t a storm of applause, 
which the gavel of tbe presiding officer could 
not control. He said he supposed he was the 
happiest man in the audience. He proposed to 
give $500 in addition to what he had ergo d 
given. Rev. A. E. Dickinson also gave an ad- 
ditional $500. The announcement proved a 
key-note of liberality, and subscriptions began 
to pour in from every part of the immense 
structure. Men, women, and children opened 
their purses; and even articles of jewelry—such 
as watches, bracelets, ear-rings, and breast- 
pins—were donated. ies tore off cherished 
ornaments without the slightest hesitation; and 
men were lavish with their heirlooms, piling 
up their gold and silver watches upon the desk 
of the secretary, uotil a pyramid was formed 
that will ever bea monument in the bistory of 
the denomination. $18,000 w@s raised. and the 
amount was afterward increased to $40,000.” 


...-The Rev. Arthur Brooks, of Chicago, the 
brother of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
has brought down upon himeelf the reprimand 
of Bishop Whitehouse by inviting to the Lord’s 
Supper ‘all members of other Evangelical 
churcbes in good standing,” instead of addrese- 
ing the invitation in the words of the Prayer- 
“Book—“to all such as be religiously and 
devoutly disposed.” Mr. Brooks svems to sup- 
pose that the words of the Prayer-Book include 
the persons whom he invited. It is quite com- 
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mon for Low Church rectors to make an ex- 
planation to this effect. Bishop Whitehouse 
does not, however, concede that anybody who 
has not received Episcopal confirmation can 
be “‘ religiously and devoutly disposed”; and 
he will never suffer the altar to be profaned by 
the approach of any pestilent Presbyterian or 
Methodist, if he can help it. Mr. Brooks simply 
auswers that he won't do so again when the 
Bishop is present; but that is all he will 
promise. 


.... The Rev, G. Southgate, son of Rt. Rev, 
Horatio Southgate, of this city, a missionary 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, went to Balti- 
more three months ago as an assistant in St, 
Luke’s parish. He had taken deacon’s orders 
only ; but was to have been ordained as a priest 
last Sunday, June 8th. A few days ago the 
rector of St. Luke’s notified Bishop Whittingham 
that he had objections to the ordination of 
young Southgate, and on this he was advised 
to return to his father’s home, Instead of do- 
ing so, he remained at St. Luke’s until Thurs- 
day morning last, when he suddenly abandoned 
his post and before night became an inmate of 
St. Mary’s Seminary of the Roman Catholic 
Church, an institution under the contro! of the 
Sulpicians. His father has gone to Baltimore, 
and an effort will be made to remove him from 
the Seminary. It is stated that the objection of 
his rector to bis ordination was on account of 
his ‘mental condition ”; but whether this re- 
fers to unsoundness of doctrine or unsound- 
ness of mind we do not know. 


.-.eThe Episcopal Diocesan Convention of 
Maryland, at its late session repealed a canon 
of the diocesan code forbidding theatrical exhi- 
bitions and light and vain amusements. 
Bishop Whittingham, who was not present, 
wrote a letter to the convention protesting 
against this action. He says that the existence 
of that canon, which is a peculiarity of the Mary- 
land code of lay discipline, ‘*had much weight 
in bringing the undersigned to undertake the 
responsibility of the episcopate,’’ thirty years 
ago. He avers that be has found it exceeding- 
ly helpful in his administration, and thinks 
that the currents of the times require a greater 
stringency, rather than a greater laxness, in 
matters of this charactor. On the reception of 
this protest it was moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the canon was repealed.; but pend- 
ing the discussion the convention adjourned 
sine die. 


...-Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, has 
forbidden the Catholic children of that city to 
read books from the public library, on the 
ground of the immoral character of American 
literature. This is rather sweeping. Arch- 
bishop Purcell might as well forbid his parish- 
ioners to buy meat in the shambles, on account 
of the diseased condition of American beef. 
The impression made by such an interdict upon 
the mind of most unprejudiced observers will 
be that this prelate has strong objections to the 
reading of anything except the breviary, and 
that it would not greatly worry him if his peo- 
ple did not know enough to read that. 


.... Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, has received 
a letter from Bishop Wilberforce, of England, 
suggesting that the American Episcopal Church 
co-operate with the English Church to raise a 
fund for perpetuating “the saintly memory of 
the late Rt. Rev. Bishop Gray,’’ of Cape Town, 
by promoting some one of the great objects to 
which he devoted his life. Among these are: 
1. The completion of his chureh; 2. The pro- 
viding for the See of Martzburg; 8. The sus- 
tentation fund of the diocese; 4 The erection 
of a theological college. 


..+eDr. Wayland, of the National Baptist, says 
that the work of educating the freedmen is 
growing in the estimation of the Southern Bap- 
tists. He says: 

“Let us quote with epee caer the well-weighed 
opinion of one of the st men in the South. 
I asked of Dr. Jeter his opinion of the work 
which is being done under the superintendence 
of Dr. Simmons. He answered, in his deliberate 
way: ‘It is my opinion that Dr. Simmons is en- 

din the most important work of any Bap- 
fist minister in the world.’ ”’ 

.... The Cumberland Presbyterians responded 
promptly and cordially to the overture toward 
union nade by the Assembly of the Reunited. 
A committee of their best men was appointed 
to confer with the committee named by the 
Assembly at Baltimore, and negotiations will 
speedily show whether there is any possibility 
of union between the two bodies. 


.---The Michigan Congregational churches 
increased their centributions to home missions 
last year to $8,400. The year previous it was 
only $3,000. This is a grand increase. If the 
other states would only do likewise the treasury 
of the Society would soon be full. The State 
Association, at its late session, voted to raise 
$41,000 this year for Olivet College. 


....Thé Genera) Conference of the United 
Brethren has voted, 90 to 12, to submit to the 
membership in November next the question of ' 
lay delegation. 
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: News of the Week. 


Gen. CEBALLOs, commanding the Mexican 
forces in the State of Jalisco, announces that he 
has put down the insurgent chieftain Lozado, 
in the Alica Mountains, where he has heretofore 
denied the national authority. Ceballos routed 
and dispersed Lozado’s band, capturing a num- 
ber of cannon and a large amount of ammunition 
and destroying his mountain fortifications. The 
city of Tepic is occupied by the government 
forces, 


-...Mansfield Tracy Walworth, a novelist of 
some note, and a son of the late Chancellor 
Walworth, was shot last Tuesday, in the Sturte- 
vant House, in this city, by his son, Frank 
Hardin Walworth. The tragedy grew out of 
long-standing diffienlties between the father 
and his wife, The murderer gave himself up 
immediately, and was committed to the Tombs. 
The murdered man was buried in the family 
lot at Saratoga, on Friday. 


....Attorney-General Williams has not yet 
formally rendered his opinion in regard to the 
legality of trying the murderers of Gen, Canby 
and Dr. Thomas by a military commission; but 
it is said that he will hold that tbeir violation 
of a flag of truce was an offense against military 
law and that a trial by such a commission will 
be entirely legal. 


....The American department of the Vienna 
Exposition was thrown open to the public last 
week and steam was applied to the machin- 
ery. President White, of Cornell University, 
and ex-Gov. Morgan, of New York, have the 
chairmanships of the bureaus of education and 
commerce respectively. 


...-A Shanghai dispatch concerning the eap- 
ture of the city of Tali-Fu, the capital of a Mo- 
hammedan state in the Province of Yunnan, 
Southwestern China, states that the victorious 
forces fell upon their captives and massacred 
$0,000 of them, the Sultan poisoning himself. 


....An appeal from the ex-Empress Eugenie 
to the French people was published last week 
inthe London Pall Mall Gazette. On Friday 
morning, however, M. Pietri, formerly Prefect 
of the Department of the Seine, printed a let- 
ter denying its authenticity. 


.--- Sensational reports concerning the alleged 
success of the Russian expedition against 
Khiva have been published lately in one of the 
London dailies, The South Caspian detach- 
ment of the Russian troops arrived at Kras- 
novodsk on May 28th. 


.+..The yellow fever has disappeared at Rio 

Janeiro and the cities on tne Rio de la Plata. 
The insurrection in the province of Entre 
Rios, Argentine Republic. continues, notwith- 
standing the vigorous efforts of the govern- 
ment to crush it. 
” ....The Massachusetts Senate has receded 
from the amendment to the Hoosac Tunnel 
bill, and the bill appropriating $200,000 to put 
the tunnel track in readiness for business has 
passed both branches of the legislature. 


...»More Carlist outrages are reported in 
Spain, 27 carbineers captured near Irun having 
been shot down, and other atrocities having 
occurred elsewhere. £20,000 has been sent to 
Spain by Carlist sympathizers in Cuba. 


....Prinee Heinrich Wilhelm Adalbert, the 
grandson of the late King Friedrich Wilhelm 
II and cousin of the present Emperor of 
Germany, died last Friday at Carlsbad, in 
Bohemia. 

...-A panic is said to prevail in New Zealand 
over frequent assassinations by the mountain- 
eers. The settlers are organizing for defense, 
and another Maori war is possibly at hand. 


...-One of the Dutch men-of-war cruising off 
the northern coast of Sumatra lately fired into 
three British merchant vessels, as they were 
leaving the barbor of Acheen. 


..--M. Louis Vitet, a prominent French poll- 
tician, vice-president of the National Assembly 
and a member of the Institute of France, died 
last week, at the age of 71. 


...-Disastrous fires bave lately been raging 
in the woods of Nova Scotia, and some of the 
finest timber land in that section has already 
been burned over. 

....The Emperor William of Germany is 
said to be so sick that his physicians have ad- 
vised him to abandon his proposed trip to 
Vienna. 

....There is now little excitement at Mem- 
phis in regard to the cholera, and the impres- 
sion prevails that the disease will shortly disap- 
pear. 

.eeeThe steamer ‘ Frolic,” with the surviv- 
ors of the ‘‘ Polaris” expedition, arrived at the 
Washington Navy-yard last Tharsday. 

....Signor Urbano Rattazai, the Italian states- 


man, died last week at Frosinone, at the age 
of 65. 
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Viterary Department. — 


MB. BROWNING'S NEW POEM." 


Tue last production of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s indisputable genius is unique in 
literature, and we cannot refrain from say- 
ing that we hope it will long remain so. 
True, the book is not quite aimlessly bad, 
either from a moral or esthetic point of 
view, though it may seem to be soon the 
first laborious perusal. A cursory review as- 
sures us that the strange tale has unity and 
distinctness of outline, something of that 
masterly analysis of human instincts and 
motives which was the glory of “ Men and 
Women” and “Dramatis Persona,” and bits, 
though rare ones, of Browning’s large and 
vigorous styie of landscape drawing. There 
is no flattery of the vices that are here so 
freely portrayed. But it is a story which 
need not have been told at all—at least, by a 
gentleman to a lady. 

Weare fain to have recourse to one of 
Mr. Browning’s own darling parentheses,: 
and explain that we here use the terms gen- 
tleman and lady advisedly, instead of the 
simpler words man and woman. There is 
implied in the former titles a something at 
least, of formal reserye and respect which, 
we think, are too ruthlessly sacrificed when 
Mr. Browning represents himself as telling 
Miss Thackeray the tale of “Turf and 


Towers ” either 
“in a flash, 
The while we paced the sands before my house,” 


or as 
“ amplified, 

Impalpability reduced to speech, 

Conception proved by birth—no other change!” 
And, since he entreats her to ‘‘ smile assent 
through the dark wiuter-gloom between 
them both,” we hope that Miss Thackeray 
will have the fortitude, as she undoubtedly 
has the tact, to tell him exactly what we pre- 
sume she thinks about his ways of speech. 

Briefly as possible we will endeavor to 
give the outline of this remarkable story, 
and first to explain its two grotesque titles. 
The ‘‘Red Cotton Nightcap Country” is 
France, whose morals, politics, and espe- 
cially her Roman Catholic religion are in- 
directly satirized in the most unsparing 
manner. Her alleged corruption of man- 
ners, concealed and, the narrator would 
have us believe, condoned by the ministers 
of the church, is typified by the rather far- 
fetched and not perfectly lucid figure of 
rotten and treacherous turf, surrounded by 
towers—a shell of masonry, hollow but still 
secure. Or, as the author says melodiously, 


“ Keep this same 
Notion of outside mound and inside mash, 
Towers yet intact round turfy rottenness, 
Symbolic partial ravage—keep in mind.” 


We endeavor to ‘* keep in mind.” 


Miss Thackeray, wandering with Mr. 
Browning about the seacoast of that Nor- 
mandy which she paints for us so enchant- 
ingly, playfully gives the province the name 
of the ‘“ White Cotton Nightcap Country,” 
in allusion to the head-dress of the women 
and the general sleepiness of the region. 
Mr. Browning, with a vaguer allusion to 
the donnet rouge and the dominion. of the 
Scarlet Woman, proposes the amendment 
adopted in his title, and, when his companion 
demurs, makes the following graceful sug- 
gestion : 

“You put me on my mettle. British maid 

And British man, suppose we have it out 

Here in the fields, decide the question so? 

Then, British fashion, shake hands hard again, 

Go home together, friends the more confirmed 

That one of us—assuredly myself— 

Looks puffy about eye and pink at nose.” 

The pugilistic quality of this proposal gives 

the key-note to the poet's treatment of his 

story, which is taken entire from the records 

of a case very recently decided in the French 

courts. He proceeds to indicate to his fair 
antagonist the lofty belvedere of a grand 
modern house in the midst of a park d 7_An- 
glaise, not far away, and offers to enlightcp 

her innocence by rehearsing the tragic his- 
tory of its late owner, one Léonce Miranda, 
son of an enormously wealthy jeweler (the 
late M. Mellerio, whose establishment in the 
Rue de la Paix is to-day one of the best known 
in Paris). This father was a Castilian; ‘his 
mother was a Frenchwoman, and by this pia- 
rentage the author explains the fact that his 
hero was both a religious devotee and & sys- 





*RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUNTRY; OR, TURF 
AND Towers. By ROBERT BROWNING. Boston: J 
B. Osgood & Co. 





| tematic sensualist. At length, after having 


had five mistresses, he becomes, at twenty- 
five, wholly enamored of a beautiful crea- 
ture whom he saw one night as he 


“ sat installed at ‘The Varieties’ 
Playhouse, appropriately named, to note 
(Prying amid the turf that’s flowery there) 
What primrose, firstling of the year, might push 
The snows aside to deck his buttonhole.” 
He followed the woman home and made 
her proposals which were at once accepted. 
She at first professed to be nobly born; but, 
assoon as she had her lover wholly in her 
power, avowed that her extraction was of 
the lowest, that her early girlhood had been 
given to prostitution (she was then but 
eighteen), that she had married and re- 
moved to London, where, her husband being 
unsuccessful in trade, she had left him but a 
short time before, and returned to her 
native city to prosecute her former mélier. 
She j 
“said: ‘Such thing am I. 
Love me, or love me not!’ Miranda said: 
*I do love, more than ever, most for this.’ 
. = * . > 
“ Whatever be my lady’s present, past, 
Or future, this is certain of my soul, 
Iloveher! In despite of all I know, 
Defiance of the much I have to fear, 
I venture happiness on what I hope, 
And love her from this day forevermore! 
No prejudice to old profound respect 
For certain Powers! I trust they bear in mind 
A most peculiar case, and straighfen out 
What’s crooked there, before we close accounts. 
Renounce the world for them—some day I will. 
Meantime, to me let her become the world!” 

To the illicit bond thus formed both re- 
mained absolutely faitbful for twenty years. 
They retired, on the death of the elder Miran- 
da and accession of Léonce to his immense 
estates, to Clairvaux Priory, where they 
speedily demolished the antique religious 
house, replacing it by the modern mansion 
aforesaid. Here they lived in great luxury 
and also in exemplary and most munificent 
piety, until the mother of Léonce, herself a 
devotee, who lived in Paris and amused her- 
self by nightly games of bézique with the curés 
and abbés who thronged her apartment, began 
to be afraid that too much of her son’s sub- 
stance was being wasted at Clairvaux, and 
summoned him to Paris, to reproach him 
severely with the immorality and reck- 
less extravagance of his carecr. She had 
unconsciously been wrought up to this step 
by the machinations of a circle of more dis- 
tant relatives, collectively called the “ cous- 
inry,” who looked to inherit the wealth of 
Léonce in his plain default of legal issue. 
Léonce, however, though passionately fond 
of bis mother, resented her remonstrance. 
High words passed between them, and they 
parted in great anger. He returned to Clair- 
vaux, but was speedily summoned back 
again by a mysterious telegram. The scene 
on his arrival is dramatically portrayed : 

“ Off starts Léonce, one fear from head to foot; 
Caen, Rouen, Paris, as the railway helps; 
Then come the Quai and Number Thirty-three. 
* What is the matter, concierge?’ A grimace! 
He ‘ts the stai: , makes for the main seat 
Of dreadful mystery which draws him there; 
Bursts in upon a bedroom known too well— 
There lies all left now of the mother once. 
Tapers define the stretch of rigid white, 
Nor want there ghastly velvets of the grave. 
A blackness sits on either side at watch, 
Sisters, good souls but frightful all the same, 
Silent: a priest is spokesman for his corpse. 

* Dead, through Léonce Miranda! stricken down 
Without a minute’s warning, yesterday ! 
What did she say to you, and you to her, 
Two months ago? This is the consequence! 
The doctors have their name for the disease ; 
I, you, and God say—heart-break, nothing more.” 





Stricken by horrible remorse, the victim of 
priest and kin secretly arranges for himself 
a ghastly expiation. He promises at first to 
dismiss Clara, his mistress, with an allow- 
ance and to transfer the flourishing trade in 
which he had so far retained an interest to 
the officious “ cousinry”; but subsequently he 
modifies the programme by locking himself 
up alone, holding the casket containing 
Clara’s letters in the fire until not only the 
casket and letters but both his hands are 
burnt to a cinder, and then taking her back 
to Clairvaux, where they resumed their old 


life. 
“ Here’s our case. 
Monsieur Léonce Miranda asks of God, 
—May a man, living in illicit tie, 
Continue, by connivance of the Church, 
No matter what amends he please to make 
Short of forthwith relinquishing the sin? 
Physicians, what do you propose for cure? 
. . 2 . . . 
There was no washing hands of him (alack, 
You take me ?—in the figurative sense !) 
But, somehow, gloves. were drawn o’er dirt and all, 
And practice with the Church procured thereby. 
Seeing that—all remonstrance proved in vain, 
Persuasives tried and terrors put to use, 
I nowise question—when the guilty pair 
Only embraced the closelier, obstinate— 
Father and Mother went from Clairvaux back 
Their weary way, with heaviness of heart, 








I grant you, but each palm well crossed with coin, "| 

And nothing like a smutch perceptible. 

Monsieur Léonce Miranda might compound 

For sin ?—no, surely! but by gifts—prepare 

His soul the better for contrition, say! 

Gift followed upon gift, at all events. 

Good counsel was rejected; on one part: 

Hard money, on the other—may we hope 

Was unrefiectingly consigned to purse? 

Two years did this expériment engage 

Monsieur Léonce Miranda: how by gifts 

To God and to God’s poor, a man might stay 

In sin and yet stave off sin’s punishment. 

No salve could be conceived more nicely mixed 

For this man’s nature—generosity— 

Susceptibility to human ills, 

Corporeal, mental—-self-devotedness 

Made up Miranda—whether strong or weak 

Elsewhere, may be inquired another time. 

In merey, he was strong, at all events. 

Enough! he could not see a beast in pain, 

Much less a man, without the will to aid; 

And where the will was there the means were 
too.” 


But at the end of this time, although still 
blessed with the love of his life-long com- 
panion, the abundant gratitude of the poor, 
and the tacit approval of the Church, the 
poor maimed creature found himself visited 
by sorrowful doubts as to whether his ex- 
piation had, after all, availed. He longs to 
afford still further satisfaction to the mys- 
terious powers represented. to his half- 
enlightened mind by the Lady of the neigh- 
boring church (La Ravissante), on which he 
had bestowed so many benefactions; and, final- 
ly, after eight or ten pages of that subtle self- 
analysisof which Browning isstil] master, he 
flings himself from the top of the Belvedere, 
thus giving the Virgin a chance to vindicate 
her supremacy over natural laws by bearing 
him safe on the wings of angels to her own 
shrine. He is, of course, dashed to death 
below, and in his will is found to have be- 
queathed all his estates to the Church, while 
Clara is made stewardess of his wealth for 
her lifetime and is accredited Chatelaine of 
Clairvaux. 

“So, when I grazed the skirts, 

And had the glimpse of who made, yesterday— 

Woman and retinue of goats and sheep— 

The somber path one whiteness, vision-like, 

As out of gate, and in at gate again, 

They wavered—she was lady there for lifes 

And, afier life—I hope, a white success 

Of some sort, wheresoever life resume 

School interrupted-by vacation—death.” 

We hopeso, too; but add that, while Clara is 
coldly allowed the virtues of constancy and 
courage, as an offset to her plentiful vices, 
she awakens no human interest in the mind 
of the reader. And be can hardly be ex- 
pected to share the feeling with which the 
author, glancing back at the actors in what 
he terms his “poor story,” awards her the 
palm on the ground of 


“that artist-preference 
For work complete, inferiorly proposed, 
To incompletion, though it aim aright.” 
And then he adds, obviously as an after- 
thought : 


“Morally, no! Aspire, break bounds! I say: 
Endeavor to be good, and better still, 
And best! Success is nought, endeavor’s all, 
But intellect adjusts the means to ends, 
Tries the low thing, and leaves it done, at least; 
No prejudice to high thing, intellect 
Would do and will do, only give the means. 
Miranda, in my picture-gallery, 
Presents a Blake; be Clara—Meissonnier !” 


But this isa weak protest at the end of a 
weariful book. But two things can justify 
the telling of such a story: either it should 
be made gloriously and in some sort super- 
naturally beautiful as a work of art, or it 
should be plainly told for the sake of the 
moral. But the moral is pointed incidentally 
as above, and it would be difficult to imag- 
ine a poetical romance with less beauty of 
form. We subjoin a few passages, taken at 
random, which recall, though faintly, the 
gem-like lines and vigorous word-painting 
of other days. 
“ What weariness to me will work become 
Now that I need not seem surprised again!” 


“ Clairvaux looked grayer than a month ago. 
Unglossed was shrubbery, ungiorified 
Each copse, so wealthy once; the garden-plots, 
The orchard-walks showed dearth and dreariness. 
The sea lay out at distance crammed by cloud 
Into a leaden wedge ; and sorrowful 
Sulked field and pasture with persistent rain.” 


“Truth I say, truth I mean: this love was true, 

And the rest happened by due consequence. 

By which we are to learn that there exists 

A falsish false, for truth’s inside the same, 

And truth that’s only half true, falsish truth.” 
After all, the story of the Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country, in spite of all the genius and 
muturity of power thatit displays, is to us 
an unsatisfactory one—not only for the 
reasons we have already assigned, but for 
the vexing verbal obscurities, the contempt 
of particles, the halting roughness and ec- 
centricity of style which from the first to the 
last poem that Mr. Browning has ever writ- 





ten flaw his execution, 
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‘ , + a 
MINOR NOTICES ~~ 





THE anonymous author of “ My 
Friends,” which we noticed a month or two 
has now written, in the interest of Roman (. 
tholicism, a smaller and much more enjoyable 
book, entitled Church Defense, which PUurports 
to give an account of a conference held by cer. 
tain prominent members of the various Wings of 
the Church of England for the purpose of unit, 
ing in protecting it against the menaceg ot 
Romanism, on the one hand, and Dissent, onthe 
other. During the progress of this Conference 
speeches are made by clergymen whose Tame 
will readily suggest their prototypes—such y 
Canon Lightwood, the Regius Professor of 
Chaldee, the Bishop of Brighton, and Dea 
Marmion, in whose study the conclave meets, 
Since the present condition of the Anglian 
Church is not so peaceful and united as to ren: 
der it a difficult object of attack, and the ap. 
thor of this book is not the dullest of o' 
iis weaknesses are satirized in the suppositition, 
speeches of these worthies in a very keen dng 
witty way. From his position of thorough con. 
sistency the Romanist can see much that is dy 
liciously inconsistent in half-Protestantized Ap. 
glicanism; and when, like the present Writer, 
he is a man of unusual intellectual actiy. 
ity and possesses a satirical brightness which 
at times recalls Thackeray, he cannot fail tp 
make a book which our readers will find, as ye 
have, unusually entertaining. (Catholic Pub, 
cation Society.) 





.... The twelfth yearly issue of Harper’s Hang. 
book for Travelers has reached us. Of the book, 
now 80 familiar to the American traveling public, 
we need say nothing new,except to mention, with 
the author, in the introduction to the book, 
that the use of Mr. Cook’s tickets saves a full 
third of the expense of European travel, while 
they no longer require the holder to travel ing 
party. Forinstance, for $400 one can make the 
following trip of seventy-five days, traveling 
first-class: London, the Netherlands, the 
Rhine, Baden, Switzerland, Italy, to Rome 
and Naples, and return to New York; 
a sum only $15 more than would be 
required for the same length of time “at 
Saratoga, or any other summer resort in Ameri 
ea, at $5 per day.” These tours, popular ss 
they are, deserve to become yet more popular; 
and they will become so when people find on 
how easy, how cheap, and how delightfals 
summer trip to Europe has become. (Harper) 


— Questions of the Day, by the Rev. Jow 
Hall, D.D., is a series of familiar discussion 
touching several problems in Christian doctrine 
and Christian practice. They were prepared 
for Dr. Hall’s ladies’ Bible-class, and, while 
they are simple and elementary in their struc 
ture, they contain many valuable hints toward 
a solution of the questions discussed, The 
titles of a few of the chapters will show the 
range of the discussion: ‘tIs the Human Race 
One?’ ‘*How Far has Man Fallen?” “It 
our Saviour a Creature?” ‘* How Can God be 
Known?’ ‘‘Has Fear a Place in Religion? 
“What is the Use of the Sacraments?” etc, 
etc. Dr. Hall’s conservative views are set 
forth in good English with good temper aad 
good sense. (Dodd & Mead.) 


....A good book for theological students 
and those contemplating the work of preaching 
is Dr. Seth Sweetser’s The Ministry we Net, 
which treats of the qualifications and obliga 
tions of the preacher. It bears evidence o 
having served a good purpose at some past 
time as a Concio ad Clerum, and it is now al 
plified and printed for the instruction of the 
clergy, old and young. (Boston Tract Society) 


....The Rev. James Nall proves conclusively, 
in his Practical Atheism in Denying the Agency 
Providence Detected and, Exposed, that the Most 
Hivh rules not only in the armies of Heaven, 
put among the inbabitants of the earth, Tht 
book is written, as the author says, “to estab 
lish this fact’?; and we sbould be far from 
denying that, since. the book was written, » 
fact is established. (W. H. Thompson, Detroit., 


....The Rev. C. A. Walworth, Roman Cath 
olic, and William Henry Burr, Esq., Infidel, dis 
cussed at great length, in the columns of the 
Boston Investigator, The Doctrine of Hell. The 
Catholic Publication Society prints the discu* 
sion, but does not, we suppose, endorse more 
than half of it. 


..e.The Proceedings at the Dedication of te 
Congregational House have been printed on fine 
paper and bound in flexible muslin covers. 
volume contains a good picture of the House, 
and much wisdom and wit. Whosoever will 
possess it must send a dollar to Mr. Lang: 
worthy. 


....The last number of “Chase & Stuart's 
Classical Series,” Cicero de Offciis, comes to t 
from Eldredge & Bros. and commends itsolf by 
the clearness of its type and the neatness with 
which the binder has done his work. It is care 
fully edited, too, and will prove a serviceable 
text-book, 
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SETHE sith a chara “about biography |" ~ Foun B. Ba ———. a gy 


that one is sometimes inclined sto: think that 
the story of the humblest and obscurest life is 

worth the felling, if only it be well told. © MP.’ 
Thomas Hughes’s Memoir of a Brother brings 
the name of George Hughes before us for the 
first time. To be born, to go to Rugby and 
Oxford, to retire as 4 simple country: gentle- 
man—this is no unusual thing with an English- 
man of good descent; but to do one’s duty in 
that state of life to which it hath pleased God 
to eallone is the crown of Christian obliga- 
tion, and the story of a career of which this is” 
the key-note cannot be too,often told. The 
Church of England, in whose welfare George 
Hughes took the keenest and most loyal 
intérest, was rent with quarrels *during 
the whole of hislife; but he deemed it 
his duty to give church politics a secondary 
place and morality the first. One thing: is.cer- 
tain, whatever be the political and religious con- 
troversies and calamities of these times, that 
the one thing needful for our young men to 
know and follow is the idea that right and duty 
are the only things which pay, here or hereaf- 
ter. This is the lesson which everything teaches 
now, from Matthew Arnold to Edward Mey- 
rick Goulburn, and from Credit Mobilier to the 
Decalogue ; and this is the lesson which is belp- 
fully taught by this brief memoir. ‘ (James R. 
Osgood & Co.) 


..A pretty bit of typography, and a curious 
thing in its way, comes to us from the press of 
Joel Munsell, at Albany. It is a reproduction 


of @ poem that was printed in four languages - 


by Giambattist: Bodoni, of Parma, the orig- 
inal being an imitation of some Latin lines by 
Muretus, called “‘ Advice of a Father to his 
Son.’? One Latin couplet heads each page, the 
rest of which is filled by four stanzas of trans- 
lation into French, Italian, and German, to 
which a graceful English translation is added 
by Mr. 8. G) W. Benjamin, the delicate poetic ' 
quality of whose writing is not unknown to 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT, of Scribner’s 
Magazine, and of other serials. 


...-The Putnams publish a volume of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant’s Orations and Addresses, a 
title that perhaps understates the merit of the 
collection. Some of Mr. Bryant’s best work may 
be found in these commemorative orations, as in 
those upon Washington Irving and Fitzgreene 
Halleck, which are rather essays than arations. 
We sometimes dissent from the estimates of 
the veteran poet and critic, as where he attrib- 
utes “great genius’ to the painter Cole; but 
the book is a finely-executed piece of literary 
work, and deserves care in the reading, as it 
has received care in the writing. 


....dessie’s Work, by Mary E. Shipley, an En- 
glish story (American Tract Society), and Lilly's 
Hard Words, by Margaret Hosmer (Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phil.), are both good 
books for little girls, though the latter is better 
suited to American readers. 


.-Tothe long list of commonplace stories 
written in the interest of the temperance re- 
forms, with the best of intents but the poorest 
of judgment, Miss Margaret E. Wilmer adds 
another, Ze Glass Cable, published by the 
National Temperance Society. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish a book by 
M. Schele de Vere, called Modern Magic, in 
which interesting cases of dreams, visions, 
witchcraft, divination, possession, mysticism, 
miraculous cures, etc., are recited. It is a 
readable compilation. 


««.-Gone Before, by Henry Southgate, is a 
manual of consolation for the sorrowing. The 
selections are admirably chosen and the book is 
neatly printed. All that it wants isa good in- 


edition. (Lippincott. ) 


eoeeMr, L.A. Roberts’s High Art consists in 
a series of comic illustrations to well-known 
poetical quotations, and will amuse persons 
who are not disposed to be exacting as to the 
quality of their fun. (Springfield, Mass.: D.E. 
Fisk & Co.) 


..A new edition of The Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry, by Isaac Taylor, has been published by 
Smith, English & Co, It is a good book to 
read in connection with Matthew Arnold’s 
- Literature and Dogma.” 
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FOR THE 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


OF 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 


This edition of the valuable and interesting works 
of the great historian, W. H. Prescott, is thoroughly 
revised, with additional notes, by J. Foster Kirk, and 
is beautifully printed from entirely new plates. It will 
be complete in fifteen crown octavo volumes, issued 
monthly, with steel-plate portraits and maps. 

'The first volume, FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, Vol. 
I, is now ready. 

Sold by subscription only. For circulars, terms, etc., 
address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





What is Home fe without an Organ ? 


And what willan. Organ now be without tapy of 
DITSON & CO.’S new, delightful, complete collection 
of Reed Organ Music, called the 


ORGAN AT HOME! 
Every Organ needs it! The 
Ore at Home!” Best collection for Reed 
° ans! 20 not dificult pieces, 
80 a an-ized that no dull music isin them; 
the org nm, smooth, legato style used; but, 
at Home should be cheerful, 
nd staccato music is not excluded. At 


as an orga 
light 

present he Organ in a Home is often silent, for 
Bome music is not provided for it. Here is 
h me-like, 


at ho 


easy, familiar, new music, 
e in every nation, in fact all kinds by 


w-h om verybody considers the best com- 


posers, 
in vec a Super take ce pide 8 and piegare in present- 


the ic, and believe it 
to be at Home in every damuly: L 


Price, Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3; Poll gift, 84 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO 

711 Broadway, New York. 


SUNSHINE. 


- THE NEW 
SUNDAY-SOHOOL SINGING BOOK, 


BY P. P. BLISS, 
Fer 1873, Now Ready. 


Close to the Bible! Close to the heart ! 
Close to the musical and religious needs of the Sunday 
school, 


SUNSHINE 


CONTAINS GREAT VARIETY! DEEP FEELING! 
INTENSE MELODIES! 
R ive Scripture readings, with many songs, 








R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


$1.50.-THE NURSERY.—A Monthly Maga- 
zine for youngest readers. Bupermty Jhuaieated. Send 
stamp for a sample number. the time to 

subscribe. HIN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


peor CELEBRATED $1,000 AND $500 

E SE. comprise the most popular books for 
aaa Libraries ever off he Ame 

public. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Five Thousand Good Books at Half Price. Great 
Clearance Catalogue sent free. Estes & Lauriat, -Bost’n, 


100 YEAR ALMANAC.—Price 50 
Send for it. GEO. A. HEARD & CO., Boston, 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—A catalogue of 
New and Important Educational Works mailed free on 

















ents. 








application to LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s oo e of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to an: onapplication. 





oSMER FUR STACI GOL 


By Ne N NA Nate oe i BOOK Sop Ust 





Illustrating ! Enforcing! Inviting! 


A novelty pant every Christian worker. Hymns and 
tunes that never “ wear out,'’ for family worship and 
prayer- meeting A J few LJ of practice and pieces suit. 
able for Sa’ ernoon and concert occa- 
sions. 

Price, Single, 35 cents. Per Doz., $3.60. 


A single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 


sent by mail on receipt of 30 cents by the Publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Circinnati, 0. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


—<“GCbere 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. | 











MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE WELCOME, 


By J. M. KREFFER, 
is just issued and is beyond doubt the finest collection of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


ever presented to the public. 
Specimen coples in paper covers sent to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. Specimen pages free. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0, 


BETTER THAN GOLD!! 


THE NEW SONG BOOK, 


Royal Diadem, 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
is everywhere received with unbounded favor. 


OVER 120,000 COPIES 


sold, aithough the book has been issued but little over 








FIVE WEEKS. 
(2?” Reports from all parts arts of the con 
ROYAL TAIN the beat production Ete authors 
and publishers. 


a Examine it and satisfy yourself. 
€B™ One copy, in paper cover, sent on receipt of 25 cts, 
‘ost Booksellers and Musicdealers sell the 
YAL DIADEM. 


Price, in Board Covers, 35 cts.; $30 per 100 Copies. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 


NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


NOW READY!!! 
The New Sunday-school Singing Book 


SONGS oA THE BIBLE 





iy egviowed before, gud shed seer ett con: | 
m en e010; an ju ntenden' 
A beautiful and Pie pos song for very Bible 

end Sanda 00. yor Music is ada) to 
children’s voices, Price, ae % cts.; per 
dozen. One specimen y walle for 30 cts. Spec- 


W. Ww. wupiil Toledo, 0. 





TRIBUTE OF PRAISE, EF. TOURJEE, 





SONGS FOR be tA sanesusey. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broapwar, N. Y¥., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Fram eoscopes v 





D hoscopes, Me- 
nicthesbopes. om _ Li mite? of Celebrities. 
noto- Laptere , Slides of 
Photographic 








MAGIC LANTER 


rOTEBEOPTIOONS,, BErc., => New slides at greatly 
with Sa aadlanmet. ype seam fo ee aur for Cathtogic: ° rappna 


We i Chestnut st., Philadelp! 





THE GOQD PART; on The Laps * pu se < See. 
j » engrave 
New = Elegant he vy A male or female Scent 
Le A pee EB. [ranted 9 ovgry fume, take 
~ ‘or e. ing oat, 
Large ofits. Write for particulars. 2 PERINE, 
is 





C2 ONTRIBUTION ENVELOPES (printed at $1.50 
1,000) make it eas: $0 press to collect chure! 
expenses.. HOW. Minor st., Phila. 


EDWARD SEKEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 
48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK ’ 


EDUCATION. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Entrance Examinations July ist and Sept. 3d, 1873. 

Tuition $75 a year. Remitted to all ding aid. 

$5,000 annually distributed among indigent students. 
* For information apply to the president, 


P. A. CHADBOURNE. 
Williamstown, Mass., June, 1873. 


WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 


Reopens Sept. 10th. To meet demand, an Academic 
Course will be added, as per Catalogue. 


Darien Seminary for Young Ladies, 
EMILY A. RICE, Principal. DARIEN, OT. 


CALENDAR FOR 1876-4.—Fall Term begins Septem 
ber 30th, 1873; ibesine yi Tomes boas. January 24. 18733 


Berine Terma 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
To prepare for college, for business, or for life, 
FA graduating courses for Jadies or gentlemen. ‘Spring 
term of 13 weeks begins March 20th. Aa pays 
ae ae TS Baty BB 
brane t. ount to children of ¢ 
men. Address Jos E. Ki KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 





























».— Situ tion t teach n 
a ANTE EuRtias ente cha 
boardi: = or day eh Ry bya ntleman and h 5 wife. 
Bot tes and he re twelve years’ =. 
Hence} ein -~ay For culars address 

f Rev. Alonso Fi Claverack, N. ¥. 








lishers, DODD & MEAD, 
762 Broadway. Price $1.75. 
caer comune PAPERS. 
P 
oat oe 
ENVELUPE Co. 
Springtield, Mass 


1m and lis WiLLLAM ST. NEW YORK. 








748 


UNION COLI 


Sept. 














LEGE. 


ae aR roe Sate ‘and 
¥ Mh mts of 
‘or information panos ing e sislows oO. 
UNION ON COLL pas at ic SEsmine 8 Registrar, Sche- 
CIVIL iL ENGIN RERING SCHOOL—Prof. C. onal? 
COL Tiss Ac EDWARDS, Esq., Albany, NY. 
co B—Dr. J. V. LANSIN 
DUDLEY OBSHRVATORY Prof GW. Hoven. A 
bany,N.Y. E.N. POTTER, D.D., Preside 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OF BAYARD UNIVERSITY. 





This School is o Ry wed of oe denomi: 
Pecuniary aid is afforded who are madly a! 
deserving. The next racademte yes year will begin Sept, 26th. 
Farther information given on icatio 7 Prof, 
D bog pts ARNS, °. or Prof. EK. J. YOUNG, Cam- 





. 





PENNINGTON 


NSTI Penni N.J. 
EXKINGTON EIBENWOPE ROREYR 


ddress A. ASHER, “ Prin.” 


TEACHERS wanting pesticns next session see 
“ American Schoo! natstutes ” App. 
for teachers now SSontek W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 








CHOOL EU RNITU R 


MEAD. HUNT & HOLT, BUFFALO. N.Y. 









ENGI en FRENOM, AND. GERMAN 
BO @ AND Y¥ SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
Providence Re adress Mas Ne W. DEMUNN, Prin. 


BOARDING & HOOL. First Class. pend fora 
Catalogue. A. B. GGIN, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
75 to $250 per month, 


pee and Cmte to intro 

fr OVED Cus inON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
ACHINF. is Machine will na. ae fell, 

tuck, quilt, ok bind, braid, and embroider ina 

most superior manner, 

license and w: 





every- 
where, 
duce the GENUINE IM- 


+] 
& 


very secon 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot 4 
pulled apart without tearing it. 


i igents hee r 


ec hcas SECOMB & O0., Boston, Mass. ; Pittsb 


on's. Mo. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Or, LIFE BELOW THE SURFACE. 


4 THs wos. de 
6 Oravo. Engravings. 

Rela’ dents and Accidents beyond the Light of 
Day ; Startling Adventures in all ofthe World 
Mines and Mode of Wor' them; Undercurrents of 
Soiety in the Great Cities, Ae.000, Send f. 

terms to agents. J. B. be 
HYD HARTFORD, CONN., 07 CHICAGO, 





~ JOSIAH yALLEN’S W WIFE” 


WROTE A 


_— | mecrene Ao S evant % 
bire any one to read it. 


#500 a month can be made selling this book. 


AGENTS TAKE HOTIOE i 


t out Mark Twain's books we promised 
e now promise you another, and wise 
territory we will now 


AMERICAN PORLISHTNG CO., Hartford, Conn. 


THE MORMON WIFE. 


GENTS WANTED for this fearless book, 
he Adventures an‘ rience of a 





o 
for ye e wife of a Mormon 
ling atvenbere. humorous, and 
ea book extant. Portratt 
women. wise as oe a Utah, For circul 
ARTFORD PUCLISHING CO. Hastroan, Of” 








It Costs 
ZOTHING. 
see cop; re 
fiesekged 

amusement and in- 
struction. alban rapidly. 


EW 
WORLD Pu POR OO cu. Phila. Pa; 
Ww sp POSTER & CO, 


ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


use: gon td PEOPLE 


HI 


Ss 





—~,_ 










and sent free. 
TILMAN & CO.. Harttord, Conn. 


HEALTH AT HOME; 


Or; mss aed — 





eer an ye Liberal 


NW AES. 
te gut 





The Pictorial Fire- 
side & Perior Poly. 
ost bea 


utiful and 
i hes e 7 (most fa- 
worable) ar MILY i a o Ou a ag ht 
mMERICAN Pa G 
Qe Yak. Wotan, Cocacianitimne 





WORKING CLASS MALe oO FEMALE 


Respectable employment at oot der | or yy ~~ 
capi. ai required $ a a —— le package 
of goods sent fr ma ress, with 6-cent r 
staiup, M. YOUNG & CO.,173 Greenwich street. NY 


$72 EACH WEEK. 
ts wanted everywhere. Business strictly } 
Particulars free. Address J. WOKTH & 





trate 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a BRILLIANT BOOKS for CANVASSERS 





Byrants Library of anne pe Miss 
Boece ‘ lew _Housekeeper’s selling 
and far. Exclusive Territor; . Liberal terms. 


- B. pone S. CO. New York, 
n Francis 


$5 to $20. eting pin 


n, Chicago, and 





Agents Wanted! All classes 

‘king people ofeither sex, young 
pm lm mei rk Fthing eee, Purkee. 
foment ont G. &Co., 


AGENTS Tika £22 co. 





LY. Address 
ter 8t., N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


BUY BARBER’S BIT BRACE. 


Agents Wanted. 


We are in want of tent and Ladies 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 


THE INDEPE NDENT. 
We are prepared to offer Agents 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers. 





teh, 





territory, send at once for circulars and terms. a 
HENRY C. BOWEN, . 


No. 3 Park Piace, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 





RS | SR 
TO ALL>HAVING SPARE SPARE TIME. 


> ah AEE D 
yey ARDS RNED 
sored mecrseryie ie 
for’ conta wd fora Circe: 
Traone Aver fi sig 
wi yiods D4 VID Dee Peas 
South Gite wi ernie Sic Bt Coa Ghtcag 


$150 gents. 1873. Agents, 


MAMMOTH DOUB 
PER [of United states aed Wen New 


and Charts. Salable ev- 
eryeere Live men, with email or large 
PRIDE. "Barly stree 
iNew: pnp : ‘ 
our popular books and 


AGENTS, ey oy Post, and we we wall star Ustare 9 Ft you 


ro 
ne RNATIONAL PUBLISHING 6o., “"s i Liberty 8. 
ew 


AGENTS LOOK !—fi2a day motes selling Scissors 
ST and other wares. Samp) cents. Cata 
wt I~ -§ i. 


e free. T.J. HASTINGS & 
AGENTS —Address COW AN & CO., 8th st., New 
*York, for best selling book published. 
$30 a week and expenses. Salary or Commission. 


A MONTH to Agents. Articl , and stapl 
$475 asfiour. C. M. {ININGTON, Chicago. — 


























THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


fn Style, Tone, and Finish, Special terms to the trade, 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 
120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHTO 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in 





"SENS TDs 
see i} 


of 100 PIANC 


3S and ORG t= 
including WATERS’, exe 


dispose 
class makers, 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 


small monthly payments. New Jo 


Octave first-class Boe gene 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Square, N. Y. 


Undoubtedly the bes best Square Piano aie 
Prices ranging from 3 from 350 to 0 700 dollars 





LINDEMAN & SONS’ 
Cycloid and Square 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


THE REVIVAL Soon ror tae da 


BOOK FOR THE MIL- 

LION. Enlarged. This little work contains 9G pages 
of choice Revival Hymns and Tnnes for Prayer 
and Social Meetings, Sunday-schools, and Con- 
gregations. Among the ~— om we og 
Wh is thy Refage a "0 bernayed,” 








will Never Cast Him 
ba a Foremesee.. “ ed t ve 
wt tell t yg cit “Save. 


bina 
hers, HO) 


ta eR? 


STERLING PIANOS. . 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
Rectal tnd raat ite a 








a Price. 


s.,  Qaarant Ee and satisfaction guaranteed 
Srsciat 8 Sare Orver.” Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 


ark WHY we can sell First 
$290 





r ot. profit. 
A. 4 Sut a ship ditect to fami. 














DUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC: 

Parties desiring to purchase wonld find it to 
their advantage before deciding to examine, at 
our Flegunt Warerooms, or at the dealers 
throughout the country, the Piano-fortes 
manutactured by us with our patent Hydro-Car- 
bonated Sounding . which for durability and 
superiority of tone renders them unsurp d 





[June 19, 1873, 


PROTECT 


YOUR BUILDINGS! 


Which may be done with less than quarter the usual 
expense by the use of Langley’s 


SLATE COATING PAINT. 


A roof may be covered with very cheap shingles, and 
by the application of this Slate be made to last from 
%to W@ years. Old roofscan be patched and coated 
and made to look much better and last longer than 
new shingles without the Slate, for 


One-third the Cost of Re. 
shingling. 


The cost qf Slating new Shingles is only about the 
eost of simply laying them, and the Slate is 


FIRE-PROOF 


against sparks and live coals falling upon it, as may 
be easily tested by any one and as appears from the 
fact that insurance companies make the same tariff? 
that they do for 


SLATED ROOFS. 


For tin and iron it has no equal, as it expands by heat 
and contracts by cold and NEVER CRACKS or scales, 
For Cemetery fences it is particularly adapted, as it 
will not corrode in the most exposed places. The 
Slate or Paint is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet. Price 
of the Slate Coating ready for use is 80 cents per gal- 
lon, $16 per half-barrel, or $30 per barrel, with a liberal 
discount to the trade. 

Orders for the article or for the exclusive use and 
sale of it in town or country respectfully solicited. 
For full information, recommendations, etc., address 

T. J. LANGLEY & CO., Trustees, 
Langley’s Slate Coating Association, 
187 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE EXTERIOR 
PAINT. 


Costs Less and will Outwear any Other. 


a" Sample card of beautiful colors, and reco mmendsa 
tions from owners of the finest residences in the country 
furnished free by the 

AVERILL CHEMIUCALPAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
and 118 Superior Street, Cleveland, O. 


E. G. KELLEY’ 








ALL SBADES Saecee Fol 
a wy = 














Patent Chemical alg 

Metallic Paint. |Siti.cit.92::8% 40 
Canada Spirits Turpentine, SOc, ver sal 
Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 99, <, per gallon, at 





English Roof Paint, 3i,m!xed in oll ready sles 





Every instrument fully warranted. 
Illustrated circulars and prices sent on ap- 
plication. 


Warerooms, (8 East (4th Street, 


STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


arethe Cheapest, because they surpass all others 


Tone, Finish, and Durability. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 











, and on n egetns ore of $3.5 
send goods. 
13 Temple Place, Boston. yy fF 





$100. One Hundred Dollars. $100 


for ig 5 octave, double rood, 6 stops, beauti 
rran’@ Organs fi * mavthean 
aniee. 


cHURCA, CHAPEL, AND 
sates tser cGual to aay iatramentretacing'at deeb 
e = e stru 
themoney. waa POND & C0... 
Broadway, New York, 


PAINTS. 
efSHE NIRS .ORMINER 


Vat Mad 
AND FANGY' W. bear 
Thusteat ates ns. By the ‘Saker of “ How 
1 We P Paint?” Sent free by mail on receipt of 
Address JOHN W.MASURY & SON.111 Fulton Xe 








Oc. a gal. 116 Maiden 
Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil eS » 
Linseed Oil. Price only SO cts, agallon. 116 Maiden Lane, 


BROOKLYN 
WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 


Established 1825. 





This Company continues to manufacture their superior 


Premium White Lead, 


being one of the oldest and most extensive establishments 
in the country for manufacturing 


WHITELFAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE 
FROM THE RAW MATERIAL, 
Dearers and Consumers or Wars Leap are CAU- 
TIONED thatno Lead is genuine unless branded with 


their full stamp und Labeled with their Copyright 
Trademark. 


Business address 


No. 89 Maiden Lane New York, 
Corner of Gold street. 
—— 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA, 
CARRYING MAILS, PARENGERS, AND FREIGHT 


XWALL, PANAM TRND PACIFIC COAST OF 
ASTEXICO, Ges BAL AMENICA, PERU AND CMLL 


On 10th, Sth, and ath of each monte 


the |: and splendid Steamships of this line 
wilicave Pi PIcR Rit PIV, foot af Oenal stress, 
atl 


13 
Pn 





eh gw oh 
at A = 
pongo ine x ay RS ry 


Panam: 
sodGeNTRAL At AMPRIC PORTS 
PACIFIC andCENTRAL AN sek a 


Le 


eagps to ladie« wt rte te teh 
Baggage received 


“y 
pndance free. 
apn a at the wre Companys tickeratice. on ey hart, foot 








North River. New You BABY, Asens 
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Foung and Os. 


ASK AMAGERMA! 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


A cannot there was that was very old, 
Thick, heavy, and knotted too ; 
It carried a heart so dreadfully bold 
As to have the courage to woo 
A small young carrot, pretty and good, 
Of the root’s noblest blood. 
—And the marriage stood. 
The wedding was incomparably good, 
And cost no money at all. 
They licked the moonshine and drank the 
dew, 
Took pollen, too, 
That the breezes from meadow and lawn let 
fall. 
—With a greeting bow old carrot stirred, 
And spoke so long and so much withal : 
Chuckelde, chuckelde, chuck was heard. 
—Young carrot uttered never a word, 
Nor by smile or sigh were her features 
stirred, 
(Beauty gird). 
If you doubt this—ah ! 
Ask 


A cabbage head was the reverend sir, 
The britesmaids were turnips fair ; 
Guests, asparagus and the cucumber were, 
The singers, potatoes rare. 
And little and big were dancing there. 
*Twas jolly—ha, ha! 
Ask Amagerma ! 
Barefooted old carrot went running all o’er, 
When, alas! he burst in his back, 
So he was dead, and never could vegetate 
more. 

Young carrot didn’t deplore, 
She laughed !—so queerly turns fortune, alack | 
Now she was widow, as free as before, 
Now she could do as she pleased evermore, 
The soup-dish, as virgin, go swimmingly o’er, 
Glad and young as before. 

If you doubt this—ah ! 

Ask Amagerma ! 





BUNNY! BUNNY! NUTSHELLS. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 








Bunny, as they called him, was a squirrel. 
He lived in a woodpile. How he came to 
live there nobody knew. 

How he even found bis way there nobody 
knew, for the woodpile was near a house. 
Indeed, it was in a shed that pertained to a 
house and formed almost a part of it, and 
there was a place in the shed where the 
children had made a kind of room by piling 
tbe wood in a manner to represent four 
walls; and there they used to crack nuts, and 
there Bunny used to come to look after the 
shells which were left, and which usually 
afforded him rich gleanings. 

But, after he had taken all the meat that 
he could find, he would run off and leave 
the shells upon the carpet, for the children 
te sweep away afterward; for they had a 
kind of a carpet on the floor of their room. 

He was very careful to pick out all the 
meat. He had no nut-picker, it is true; but, 
when he got a piece of a out from which the 
meat would not easily come out, he would 
take it in his fore-paws and sit up straight, 
and, holding it up before him, would gnaw off 
the shell all around till he got the meat free, 
and then would store away the meat in one 
of his cheeks, and throw the shell down 
upon the carpet. 

His cheeks, it seems, he used for pockets. 
When they got full, he used to run off and 
store away the supply in a hole, which the 
children found afterward that he had made 
for his house under an apple tree in the 
garden. So Bunny, when the children left the 
nutshells with some meat in them on their 
carpet, would pick them over and get out 
all the meat that was left, and carry it off in 
his cheek-pockets to his hole. Then the chil- 
dren would sweep away all the shells that 
‘were left,so as to leave their carpet neat and 
fn good order. 

And sometimes, when they had eaten all 
they wished for themselves, and had swept 
off the carpet, if Bunny came then, being 
late, as he sometimes was, they would crack 
& few more nuts and leave them with all the 
meat in them for him. And if he did not 
come till they were ready to go away, they 
‘would leave some for him, so that he might 
come and get them at his leisure. 

Bunoy would always come sooner or 
later and pick out the meat from these 
¢racked nuts and carry it all off to his hole. 


’ 


Wat he would never trouble himself to clear 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


away the shells, the little rogue! All he 
thought of was to get the meat. He did not 
care who had the trouble of clearing away 
the shells, 

“Bunny,” said Johony to him, one day, 
when they had cracked some nuts to leave 
for him on the carpet, that he might eat 
them after they were gone, ‘‘ you ought to 
carry off the shells after you have taken the 
meat, and not leave all that litter for us. It 
is enough for us to buy the nuts and to 
crack them for you. You ought to do your 


own clearing up, and not leave all that extra 
trouble for us.” 


But Bunny paid no attention to this re- 
monstrance. He would pick over all the 
nuts, and, after he had got out all the meat, 
he would run off with his cheeks full, leav- 
ing all the shells for the children to take care 
of afterward. 

“‘T think he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. Don’t you, Ernest?” said Johnny. 

**T should think so, if he was old enough 
to know any better,” said Ernest. 

“*How old do you think he is?’ asked 
Johnny. 

‘*Why, he may not be more than two or 
three years old,” said Ernest. 

‘* And I am seven,” said Johnny. 

“And yet you are not old enough to have 
learned always to clear away the litter you 
make in your play.” 

** Yes, I am,” said Johnny. 

‘1 am, at any rate,” said Luther. 

“But you don’t always do it,” said Ernest. 

“Yes, I do,” said both the boys, with one 
voice. 

‘** We'll see,” said Ernest. ‘‘ And the next 
time I find that you leave anything about for 
other people to take care of, after you have 
had all the pleasure out of them that you can 
get, may I just point to them and say, ‘ Nut- 
shells’? And shall you understand it ?” 

** Yes,” said Johnny. 

Luther, who was older, did not answer so 
promptly. He was thinking whether it 
might not be true that he sometimes left 
things about for other persons to have the 
trouble of taking care of them, after he had 
himself enjoyed all the pleasure that he 
could obtain from them. 

However, after a moment’s thought, he 
assented to Ernest’s proposal, and agreed 
that Ernest might remind him whenever he 
fell into the fault referred to, though he was 
pretty sure, he said, that he always cleared 
away all the litter that he made in his play. 

“ And you won’t be offended when I point 
to the things and say ‘Nutshells,’” said 
Ernest. 

The boys promised that they would not 
be offended. 

‘* And the best way to prevent your feel- 
ing put out and cross,” said Ernest, ‘‘is to 
look up to me and smile, and then go at 
once and put the things away.” 

“ What good will the smiling do?” asked 
Jobnoy. 

“It will prevent you feeling cross,” said 
Ernest. ‘‘ You can’t smile and feel cross at 
the same time.” 

‘¢-Yes, I can,” said Johnny. 

“Try,” said Ernest. 

So Johnny tried; but he made such funny 
work with his face in trying to feel cross and 
look good-natured at the same time that he 
set the whole party to laugbing. 

I may, perhaps, hereafter tell you how 
this plan succeeded. 


SRE —___ renee 
THE GOLDSTONE BUTTON. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


Ir was the first day of school, and Susie 
started from home in a clean dress and 
apron, her strap of books in one hand and 
in the other her string of buttons. She had 
not looked at the books once during vaca- 
tion ; but the buttons had received a daily 
share of her thoughts. She had begged of 
her mother and aunts, and had rummaged 
grandma’s old button-box, till at last she 
numbered sixty on her string—all shapes, 
sizes, and colors; and no nun ever counted 
her rosary more faithfully than Susie did 
her buttons. The heavy string looked as 
gay as an Jndian’s wampum belt, as Susie 
swung it at her side, and wondered whether 
any of the other girls had prettier ones or 
more of them to show. 

She reached the school-yard half an hour 
before the bell rang, and tbe scholars were 
standing around in groups. There was 
hardly a girl among them who had not 











brought her button-string; and, alas! for 
Susie’s hopes of supremacy, she saw at a 
glance that many of the strings were longer 
thao hers. Her particular friend, Nell7 
Clyde, came to her side at once, and asked 
how many she had. 

“I don’t know. . Sixty, I guess,” said 
Susie. ‘‘How many have you?” 

“Sixty-five. A man gave me three in a 
store yesterday. But, oh! you ought to see 
Kate Henly’s. She’s got a hundred and 
seventy-four, and over forty of them are 


glass ones. She’s been round to all the 
stores.” 


“Let’s see them,” said Susie. “ Where is 
she ?” 


It was no hard matter to find pretty Kate 
Henly, the ‘queen of the school,” who 
stood in the midst of an admiring group, 
with her string of buttons twined round her 
neck and one end hanging carelessly over 
her shoulder. Who could ever hope to 
rival that ? 

‘“‘But just look over there a minute,” 
whispered Nellie, pointing to another corner 
of the yard, where a second group gath- 
ered. “See Meg Bishop! She’s got a hun- 
dred bright brass buttons on one string, and 
she won’t give away a single one unless you 
change with her.” 


‘*How mean!” said Susie. ‘‘ Where did 


| she get them ?” 


“Why, her father used to make coats for 
soldiers, and he had all these buttons left, so 


he gave them to Meg. They’re all just 
alike.” 


Susie wanted to see them, so she joined 
the group around Meg, and stood spell- 
bound before the gleaming solid string. 

‘“Won’t you give me one, Meg?” at last 
she ventured to say. 

“T will if you will give meone of yours— 
@ pretty one,” said Meg, promptly. 

But Susie could not bear to part with any 
of her pretty ones; soshe drew back, and 
said to herself that Meg was “ real mean.” 

But Meg wasn’t mesn. She was only a 
sharp little tradeswoman, who meant to get 
her dues and to give other people theirs. 
She said she wanted a string of all kinds, 
like the others; but how was she to get it 
unless she traded? So now and then, when 
a handsome button that suited her was prof- 
fered, she would draw a shining brass one 
from her string and make the change. 

Upon this scene of interest broke the clear 
sound of the teacher’s bell, and the children 
hurried into the school-room. Being the 
first day, there were no recitations, and the 
teacher busied herself in taking names, giv- 
ing out lessons, and allotting seats. Hereto- 
fore the girls had always chosen their 
seats—those who were intimate getting next 
each other; but there had been some disad- 
vantages resulting from this, which it was 
proposed to remedy by a new system. There 
was much murmuring when the teacher 
announced that the seats were to be given 
out alphabetically. Susie was especially 
discontented, for now she could not sit by 
Nellie Clyde, as she had always done before, 
but would be in an entirely different quarter 
of the room. At last the teacher called her 
name, ‘‘ Susie Murray,” for a certain seat; 
and as Susie started toward it another name 
was called, “ Agnes Martin.” 

‘* My seatmate,” thought Susie. ‘‘I won- 
der who she is? It must be one of the new 
scholars.” 

She glanced curiously around, and saw a 
plaicly-dressed, pale litle girl coming down 
the aisle, They were soon seated side by 
side, and Susie stole another look. Agnes 
Martin did not have long, wavy hair, like 
hers. It was cut short instead, and her 
apron was not ruffled. She had brought a 
few old well-worn books and a very diminu- 
tive button-string. 

“How many buttons have you on your 
string ?’’ asked Susie, in a whisper. 

‘* Only eleven,” whispered the little girl in 
reply, looking with admiring awe at Susie’s 

xty. 


‘‘T don’t believe I shall like-her,” thought 
Susie; and so, to avoid beirg social, she be- 
came deeply engaged in cleaning out her 
new desk and arranging her books. Agnes 
Martin did the same. 

‘*Qh! Mother, Mother!” cried Susie, as 
she ran into the house that noon, on her re- 
turn from school, ‘‘I want you to give me 
two more blue glass buttons, and three more 
white ones, and that other spotted one, for 
the girls were trading all recess, and I want 
to trate with Meg Bishop.” 
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“Dear me, what a flurry !” said Mrs. Mur- 
ray, laughing, as she took down her work- 
box. ‘‘ What will come next?” 

“ Why, the next thing is, Nellie Clyde and 
T are going round to all the stores begging. 
The clerks give away the loose buttons, 
and some of them are perfectly splendid, 
Mother.” 

‘No, Susie,” said her mother, “you must 
not do that. It would be very annoying to 
the storekeepers, and I cau’t allow it.” 

“Oh! Mother,” began Susie. But Mrs. 
Murray looked very decided, so she knew it 
was no use to tease. 

“How did things go on ip the school ?” 
asked her mother, changing the topic. 

“Oh! horrid. Just think, I can’t.sit with 
Nellie Clyde any more. I have got to sit with 
& new scholar—a little freckled girl. She 
isn’t funny and bright and pretty, like 
Nellie. I know I shan’t like her one bit.” 

‘You may like her better than you think,” 
said her mother. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
you found her a very nice little girl.” 

“*I know I shan’t,” said Susie, rattling her 
string of buttons. How pretty they looked, 
and how the glass ones shone in the sun like 
bits of rainbow. The pride of them all was 
the center one—a great goldstone button, 
that looked as if a thousand little particles 
of gold-dust had been caught and imprisoned 
init. Susie fingered it lovingly. 

‘*Mother,” she said, “the girls all think 
my goldstone button is lovely. Even Kate 
Henly thinks it is prettier than any of hers, 
and she has a hundred and seventy-four. 
She said she would give me any one of hers 
I chose for it; but I wouldn’t do it.” 

‘*You must be careful not to lose it, if it 
is so precious,” said her mother. ‘‘ You know 
you are a little careless sometimes, Susie.” 

The next day Susie took her string to 
school again, and carried in her pocket be- 
sides nearly a dozen handsome glass buttons, 
of which she had duplicates, to trade with. 
But the girls were so busy about their les- 
sons that this delightful traffic had to be 
postponed until recess. Susie found, rather 
to her surprise, tbat Agnes Martin was in 
the same class as herself in each study ; and, 
when the recitations were called, it was 
found that the shy, shrinking little girl had 
learned her lessons more perfectly than any 
of the rest. Susie began to feel a sort of 
respect for her. 

At last it was recess, and all the button- 
strings and their owners hurried out into the 
school-yard, ready for business. Susie 
traded for five shining military buttons with 
Meg Bishop, and for one or two lesser ones 
with another girl. Then, ina sudden im- 
pulse of generosity, she gave the rest of her 
duplicates to Agnes Martin, who went into 
a silent rapture over them. 

**Tt seemed so dreadful to only have 
eleven buttons!” said Susie to Nellie Clyde. 
“That's why I did it.” 

Just then Kate Henly came up, in her 
pretty, imperious way, to offer a tempting 
bargain. She had brought a lovely cameo 
button, with a cherub’s face cut in white on 
the dark background ; and this she was will- 
ing to give for Susie’s goldstone. Susie 
wavered and did not know what to say. 
She was almost inclined to do it, but wanted 
to ask her mother first; so finally told Kate 
she would not decide till the next day. 

Susie’s lessons had all been heard before 
recess, and when they went back into the 
schovlroom the other classes were to recite, 
so she had nothing to do for the next hour 
She propped up the lid of her desk with a 
book, so the teacher could not see her, and 
counted her buttons behind it. Then she 
thought she would slip them all off the 
string and restring them, putting on the five 
new brass ones at suitable distances. This 
was quite a piece of work ; but she soon had 
the buttons all off, and lying ina motley, 
glittering heap inside her desk. Agnes Mar- 
tin, who sat next her, studying diligently, 
could not forbear an occasional glance of in- 
terest and admiration. 

Just as Susie had got fairly started in the 
task of stringing them again, and had put 
on the first brass one, to her dismay, she 
heard her name called. 

‘Susie Murray,” said the teacher, ‘‘ put 
down your desk-lid and come forward. I 
want.to speak to you.” 

Susie hurriedly pushed all her buttons 
away to the back part of the desk, dropped 
the lia, and went forward, expecting to be 












blamed. But the teacher had only called 
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her to give her a subject for composition, 
and after a few words sent her to her seat. 
Still Susie was a little afraid to put the desk- 
lid up so high again; so she only raised it a 
little way, and, reaching in for the buttons, 
strung them as fast as she could, without 
any regard to order. 

“T’ll string them all over again when I 
get home,” she thought. 

It was not until school was fairly dis- 
missed, and the girls were starting to go, 
that Susie glanced up and down her string 
for the goldstone button, and found it was 
not there. She searched in her desk for it, 
pushing her books here and there; but her 
sparkling treasure was nowhere to be seen. 
Again and again she hunted, but it was not 
to be found. She looked on the floor, in the 
seat, and in her pocket—all in vain. Nellie 
Clyde and a few other girls gathered 
around, wondering and sympathizing ; and 
at last one of them whispered to Susie that 
perhaps the new scholar, Agnes Martin, had 
taken it. 

“TI do believe she has!” exclaimed Susie, 
turning indignantly toward the pale little 
girl, who was lingering near by, with her 
books in her hand. 

‘‘Agnes Martin, give me my goldstone 
button, this minute !” 

“Why, [haven’t got it. I don’t know any- 
thing about it,” replied Agnes, in her shy, 
gentle way. 

“Yes, you do!” said Susie, vehemently. 
**T left it right here in my desk, and no one 
knew it but you and no one could get it 
but you; and when I came back it was 
gone.” 

The tears came into Agnes’s eyes and 
her cheeks flushed painfully; but she still 
declared over and over that she knew 
nothing about it. She even let Susie take 
her string and search her pocket. But it 
was of no use; Susie would not believe her. 


No one knew what to do next, and there 
seemed no way out of the trouble. Agnes 
went home crying, the other girls separated 
more or less disturbed in spirit, and Susie, 
especially grieved and angry, hurried home 
in a heat to tell her mother. Mrs, Murray 
tried in vain to pacify her. 

The next morning there was a gloom 
over the groups of scholars in the yard. 
They were all talking about the affair, and 
there was hardly one who did not think 
Agnes had taken the button. When she 
herself arrived, the averted faces and 
suspicious whispers told her what was 
passing; and she went into the schoolroom 
at once, and took her seat in a hopeless sort 
of way, that touched Kate Henly, who was 
watching her. 

“T don’t believe she took it, girls,” Kate 
said, afterward; but none of the rest agreed 
with her. 

From that hour Agnes was steadily ayoid- 
ed. Susie was obliged to sit by her; but 
would not look nor speak, and even drew 
dress away, for fear it might touch Agnes. 
None of the other girls talked with her or 
smiled at her, and when she looked timidly 
toward them their faces seemed perfectly 
stony. All but Kate Henly; she sometimes 
smiled and spoke kindly. 

So it went on for several days; but, 
whether Agnes were guilty or not, at least, 
she learned all her lessons perfectly and 
obeyed every rule. At the end of a fort- 
night, when the reports were made out, the 
teacher appointed the best scholars as mon- 
itors; and among the rest Agnes Martin 
was named as monitor of the entries and 
Kate Henly monitor of desks. 

The moment Agnes entered upon her 
duties, the next day, she saw she was going 
to have a hard time. Some of the scholars 
passed her in the coldest possible manner, 
and others tried to annoy her in every way, 
without listening to her gentle expostula- 
tions. They left their hats on the floor and 
strewed paper about the entries, so that 
Agnes was at her wit’s end to preserve 
order. She was glad when school began, 
and they all had to be in their seats. 

It was Kate Henly’s duty to see that the 
desks were in order, and she made her first 
round of inspection shortly after school com- 
menced. Kate was an excellent monitor. 
She made all thescholars like her,and at the 
same time never spared their shortcomings. 
On ‘her way down the aisle she’ presently 
reached Agnes and Susie. 

“ Agnes Martin, report a credit for good 
order,” she said, as she opened the desks. 





‘Susie Murray, you should put a fresh 
paper in the bottom of your desk. This one 
is torn and untidy-looking,” 

A fresh paper was supplied, and Kate 
stood by while Susie pulled out the old, 
torn, blotted one and crumpled it up in her 
hand. A large knot-hole was now revealed 
in the bottom of the desk, and there was 
something lying in it. Kate Henly looked 
at it sharply. 

‘* What’s in that hole, Susie?” she asked. 

Susie looked, changed color, and then 
drew it out hastily. It was her goldstone 
button, bright and beautiful as ever. It 
had slipped under the torn paper and into 
the knot-hole the day she pushed all her 
buttons back in the desk, when the teacher 
spoke to her. And then, in searching for it, 
she had moved her books directly over it, 
and so it had remained hidden. 

Susie held it in her hand and did not 
know what to say. She had never felt so 
ashamed of anything in all her life before as 
she did now of her suspicions of Agnes 
Martin. But Agnes’s face was radiant asthe 
sun, and her eyes beamed affectionately on 
Susie as she put her little hand in her’s and 
whispered : 

‘*T’m so glad you have found it, Susie !” 

It was hard for the girls to wait for recess 
and to go quietly through their recitations 
as if nothing had happened. The moment 
they were at liberty there was a grand rush 
into the school-yard, where everything could 
be talked over and exclaimed over to their 
hearts’ content. To think that they should 
have treated Agnes Martin so shamefully! 

Meg Bishop went around with a hat and 
collected three buttons apiece from all the 
scholars, to make a string for Agnes as long 
as any in school. When she reached Susie 
Murray, Susie deliberately laid the goldstone 
button with two others in the hat, and 
looked happier at that moment than she had 
at any time before since school commenced. 

And after that Kate Henly said you 
mightsay what you would about monitors; 
but there never had been one so petted and 
popular as the quiet little monitor of the 
stairs. 





REMINISCENCES OF SOUTHERN 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


BY H. H. B. 


In the autumn of 1830 I attended a Method- 
ist camp-meeting in the interior of Georgia, 
and heard a sermon which I have never been 
able to forget or describe. At the earnest 
solicitation of friends, I have attempted sey- 
eral times to write it. But it cannot be put 
on paper. The main force of it was in the 
snuffiing and spitting and groaning and 
hound-after-a-fox sort of yelp and whine, to 
which no pen can do justice. It must be 
intoned to be appreciated. I have preached 
ita thousand times for the amusement of 
friends, and have been satisfied with my 
effort. I have used it as a remedial agent 
in exorcising the demons of hypochondria, 
and have never failed ‘“‘to send them down 
a steep place in the sea,” or somewhere else, 
to the great relief of the sufferer. 

The speaker had just been licensed and it 
was his first sermon. In person he was 
small, bullet-headed, of a fair, sandy com- 
plexion, and his countenance was indicative 
of sincerity and honesty. 

His remarks evinced great reverence for 
the works of God as manifested in zoology 
and natural history, and “was taking up 
the Biblein regular order for the first time 
in his life.” He had gotten as far as the 
history of Noah, the Ark, the Flood, etc. 
Besides, ‘“‘ just before his conversion he had 
been reading Goldsmith’s ‘ Animated Nater,’ 
and the two together, by the aid and assist- 
ance of the Sperit, had led him into a power- 
ful train of thinking as he stood at his work- 
bench day in and day out.” 

But whatever his sermon may have been, 
it was his own. The text was: “ As it was 
in the days of Noah, so shall the coming of 
the Son of Man be.” After commenting 
upon that portion of Genesis descriptive of 
the Flood, he ‘‘ warmed up” suddenly, and 
broke out in the following strains: 

‘*Yes, my bretheren, the heavens of the 
windows was opened-ah, and the floods of 
the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the waters-ah, and 
there was Shem, and there Ham, and there 
Japheth-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

“And there was the elephant-ah, that g-r-e-a-t 
animal-ah, of which Goldsmith describes in 





his ‘Animated Nater’-ah what is as big as 
a house-ab, and his bones as big as a 
tree-ah, depending somewhat on the size of 
the tree-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ab. 
And the heayens of the windows was 
opened-ah, and the floods of the g-r-e-a-t 
deep kivered the waters-ah, and there was 
Shem, and there was Ham, and there was 
Japheth-ab, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

“And there was the hippopoptamus-ah, 
that g-r-e-a-t animal-ah of which Goldsmith 
describes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah what 
has a g-r-e-a-t horn-ah a-stickin’ right 
straight up out of his foreward-ah six feet 
long, more or less-ah, depending somewhat on 
the length of it-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the 
Ark-ah. 

‘* And there was the giraffe-ah, my breth- 
erin, that ill-contrived reptile of which Gold- 
smith describes in his ‘ Animated-Nater’-ah, 
whose forelegs. is twenty-five feet long-ah, 
more or less-ah, depending somewhat on the 
length of ’em-ah, and a neck so long he can 
eat hay off the top of a barn-ah, depending 
somewhat on the hithe of the barn-ah, a-]-1 
a-gwine into the Ark-ah. And the heavens 
of the windows was opened-ab, and the 
floods of the great deep kivered the 
waters-ah; and there was Hem, and there 
was Sham, and there was Japheth-ah, a-l-1 
a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘* And there was the zebra, my bretheren- 
ah, that. b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l animal of which 
Goldsmith describes in his ‘‘ Animated 
Nater”-ab, what has three hundred stripes 
a-runnin’ right straight round his body-ah, 
more or less, depending somewhat on the 
number of stripes-ah, and nary two stripes 
alike-ah, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

“And there was the anaconder-ab, that 
g-r-e-a-t sarpint of which Goldsmith de- 
scribes in his ‘‘ Animated Nater”-ah, what 
can swallow. six oxens at a meal-ah, pro- 
vided his appetite don’t call for less-ah, a-)-1 
a-gwine iato the Ark-ah. And the heavens 
of the windows was opened-ab, and the 
floods of the great deep kivered the waters- 
ab, and there was Shem, and there was 
Ham, and there was Japheth-ah, a-l-1 a-gwine 
into the Ark-ah. 

‘* And there was the lion, my brethren-ab, 
what is the king of beasts, accordin’ to 
Scripter-ab, and who, as St. Paul says-ah, 
prowls around of a night like a roarin’ devil- 
ab, a-seekin’ if he can’t catch somebody-ah, 
a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

“And there was the antelope-ah, my 
brethren, that frisky little critter-ab, of 
which Goldsmith describes in his ‘ Animat- 
ed Nater’-ah, what can jump seventy-five 
foot straight up-ah, and twice that distance 
down-ah, provided his legs will take him 
that fur-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 
And the heavens of the windows was 
opened-ah, and the floods of the great deep 
kivered the waters-ah, and there was Shem, 
and there was Ham, and there was Japheth- 
ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the Ark-ah.” 

Just at this point he stopped speaking a 
few moments, wiped his forehead, turned 
back his wristbands, ran his fingers through 
his hair, spit and rubbed his boot in it, 
drank a little water, commenced on a lower 
key, and proceeded as follows: 

“But time would failme, my bretherin, to 
describe all the animals that went into the 
Ark-ah. Your patience and my strength 
would give out beforeI got half through-ah. 
We talk, my bretherin, about the faith of 
Abraham and the patience of Job-ah; but 
it strikes me they didn’t go much ahead of 
old Noer-ah. It tucka right smart chance 
o’ both to gether up all that gopher-wood 
and pitch and other truck for to build that 
craft-ab, Iam a sort of carpenter myself, 
and have some ideeof the job-ah. But to 
hammer, and saw, and maul, and split away 
on that one thing a hundred and twenty 
year-ah, an’ lookin’ for his pay in another 
world-ab—I tell ye, my bretherin, if the 
Lord had a-sot Job at that, it’s my opinion 
he would a-tuck his wife’s advice inside of 
fifty year-ah. Besides, no doubt, his right- 
eous soul was vexed every day, hand run- 
niu’, with the filthy communications of the 
blasphemious set that was always a-loaferin’ 
and a-saunterin’ around-ah, a-pickin’ up his 
tools and a-misplacin’ ’em, and a-callin’ him 
‘an old fool or somethin’ worse-ah; and, to 
clap the climax, he was a preacher, and had 
that ongodly gineration on his hands every 
Sunday-ah. But the Lord stood by him and 
Seed him through the job-ah; and when 





everything was ready he didn’t send Noer 











out to scrimmage! and scour and hunt all 
over the wild world for to git up the critters 
and varmonts that he wanted saved-ah, 
They all come to his hand of their own ac- 
cord, and Noer only had to head ’em in 
and fix ’em around in their places-ab. Then 
he gethered up his own family, and the Lord 
shut him in, and the heavens of the win- 
dows was opened-ah. 

“ But, my bretherin, Noer-ah had use for 
patience after this-ah. Think whata time 
he must a-had a-feedin’ and a-waterip’ 
aod «-cleanin’ out after sich a crowd. 
ah. Some of ’em, according to Gold. 
smith’s ‘ Animated Nater-ab,’ was carnivori- 
ous, and wanted fresh meat-ah; and 
some was herbivorious, and wanted 
vegetable food-ah; and some was worm. 
ivorious, and swallered live things whole. 
ah; and he had to feed everything accordin’ 
to its nater. Hence, we view, my bretheren- 
ah, as the nater of the animals wasn’t altered 
by goin’ into the Ark-ab, some of ’em 
would roar, and howl, and bark, and bray, 
and squeal, and blate the whole indurin’ 
night-ah, a-drivin’ sleep from his eyes and 
slumber from his eyelets-ah; and at the 
first streak o’ daylight the last hoof of ’em 
would set up a noise accordin’ to its nater- 
ah, and the bulls of Bashan wer’n’t no 
whar-ab. I’ve often wondered how their 
women stood it. Scripter is silent on this 
pint-ah ; but 1 think I know of some that 
would a-been vapory and nervious under 
sich circumstances-ah, and in an onguarded 
moment might a-suid somethin’ besides 
their prayers-ah.” 

Here the speaker stopped again, spit, 
took water, etc., and hastened to a conclu- 
sion. . 

‘‘My bretherin,” said he, ‘one more 
word for old Noer-ah and I will draw to a 
close-ah. After the outbeatin’ time he had, 
first and last, for so many hundred year-ah, 
if he did, by accident or otherwise, take a 
leetle too much wine on one occasion-ah, I 
think less ort to a-been said about it-ah. 
Besides, I think he was entitled to one 
spree-ah, as he made the wine hisself, 
and, accordin’ to Scripter, it makes glad 
the heart o’ man-ah. 

‘*My bretheren, as it was in the days of 
Noer-ab, so shall the coming of the Son of 
man be-ah. The world will never be 
drownded agin-ah. It will be sot a-fire, and 
burnt up, root and branch, with a fervient 
heat-ah. Oh! what will wretched, ondone 
sinners do on that orful day-ah? They 
won’t feel fit for to live, nor for to die-ab. 
They will be put to their wit’s end, and 
knock and straddle around in every direc- 
tion-ah. For all at onct, my bretherin-ah, 
they will behold the heavens a-darkenin’. 
ah, the seas a-roarin’-ah, the tombs a-bustin’ 
ah, the mountains a-meltin’-ah; and every- 
thing, I think, will be in a confused and 
onsettled state. ; ’ 

‘May the Lord add his blessing. Amen!” 





THE LATE JOHN STUART MILL. 





I HAVE a lively recollection of a few appa- 
ritions of Mr. Mill some ten or twelve years 
ago, when he was first beginning 1o emergé 
from his retirement. Nothing could have 
been imagined more contrary to my precon- 
ceived notions than the slight, fragile man, 
trembling with ill-suppressed nervousness 
and at times blushing like a girl for some 
inappreciable cause. I bad expected, foo!- 
ishly enough, to see an ideal philosopher— 


not perhaps in the flowing robes, but, at © 


least, with the dicnified mien of one of 
Raphael’s apostles; and my surprise was not 
less than would be the surprise of most peo- 
ple if the portrait of the ideal St. Paul were 
suddenly replaced by a faithful likeness of 
the man as he appeared to his contempora- 
ries. If Mr. Mill’s presence was not’ dig 
nified in the conventional sense, it revealed 
at once that emotional side of his nature 
which has been made prominent in his later 
works. The author of ‘‘The Subjection of 
Women” seemed to take the place of the 
expounder of Malthusian principles. But in 
a few minutes there was no difficulty in 
constructing a more complete image of the 
whole man. t was at a meeting 
of -the Political Economy Club that 
I. first had the -honor of. being in 
Mr. Mill’s company, and_ the subject, 
not at first sight a very attractive oné, 
was the propriety of allowing cab-farés 
to be regulated by free competition, instead 
of fixed by a tariff. Unpromising. subjects 
often branch out into unexpected yariety of 
suggestion.” On this occasion, however, 

do not remember and perhaps ft would be a 
breach of confidence to reveal: the;opinions 
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‘oe having chewed many dry busks of 
te sical i fosmnation: But I do remember 
very distinctly the impression produced 
ome by Mr. Mill. His nervous and 
OP ated manner disappeared with the first 
tence; the statistical and economical 
ates around me listened with rapt 
attention whilst a series of sentences flowed 
m Mr. Mill’s lips as perfectly formed as 
though he were reading the proof-sheet of a 
carefully-prepared essay and arranged with 
the most logical lucidity. How much 
attention Mr. Mill had given to the subject 
of cabs it is, of course, impossible for me to 
say; but I could never have imagined that to 
yo barren a text there could have been ap- 
ded such a mass of interesting reflec- 
tions. Somehow or other, he kept to his 
subject, and yet forced one to think of cabs 
potas a mere isolated phenomenon, but as 
of the general system of things. 
‘Always dwelling upon topics within the 
comprehension of police officials and town 
councils, he yet brought into the discussion 
such a wealth of thought aid knowledge 
that cabs have been ever since raised in my 
opinion. Coleridge would, doubtless, have 
peen more poetical and more metaphysical 
if started on one of his flights into the in- 
finite from a cabstand, and Mr. Carlyle 
would probably show a more vivid insight 
into the phases of human character con- 
nected with cabs; but as an exposition of 
ctical philosophy in its bearings upon cabs 
. Mill’s discussion appeared to me to be 
ag near perfection as possible. In fact, Mr. 
Mill could talk like a book, and, what 
js far rarer, like a very excellent book. 
His conversation was frequently like a 
chapter out of the ‘‘ Liberty.” It was his 
babit, I believe, to have everything closely 
arranged in bis head before putting anything 
on paper. The actual writing was, therefore, 
extremely rapid. I am almost afraid to say, 
merely from recollection, what was the 
period employed in the actual composition 
of the ‘“‘ Logic.” My memory tells me that 
he had written the whole in three months. 
That would imply over ten octavo pages a 
day; and, considering the extreme complex- 
ity of the subject and the difficulty of steering 
the way safely through all manner of logical 
intricacies, such a speed of execution would 
be something astonishing. Of course, it im- 
plies that the whole substance was already 
carefully prepared. Like some other dis- 
tinguished writers, he was fond of taking 
long walks, during which his reflections 
were gradually molded into a form fit for 
expression. Within the last year or two he 
was still equal to doing thirty or forty miles 
in a day without excessive fatigue, though, 
from his appearance, no one would have im- 
agined that he possessed great pedestrian 
powers.— Zhe Nation. 
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Iron, makes a most effectual 


the system, that undermine 

health and settle into trou- 

blesome disorders. Erup- 

tions of the skin are the ap- 

pearance on the surface of humors that should be ex- 
from the blood. Internal derangements are the 
determination of these same humors to some internal or- 
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PEACEFUL SLEEP. 


brings a “COOL HEAD” and “CALM JUDGMENT,” which are all important 
in .these DULL TIMES. 
THEN 


WHY NOT BUY A COMFORTABLE AND DURABLE 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS? 





For sale by all Dealers. Ask forthe HARTFORD WIRE MATTRESS. Send for Catalogues. 
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The Victor Wire Mattress. 


THE MOST PERFECT SPRING BED EVER OFFERED 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
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With all its excellencies it is the cheapest first-class spring bed inthe market. We 
solicit orders from the trade, nnd caution the public against buying or selling beds 

roy or New Britain, or anywhere eles as we shall prosecute 
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all che patents used in the manufacture of our unequalled 


Hartford Spring Bed Company, 


» beauty, comfort and cleanliness. But 
little bedding is required, and the material of 
which it is made is the best quality of spring 
wire, so constructed as to form a beautiful dia- 
fabric, elastic in ever direction. 
It adapts itself in the most perfect manner to th 
form.of the occupant, thereby inviting * tire 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


No sleepless nights nor a limbs, 
r 


o 0° 
But sleep, sweet sleep, shall wait on those 
o rest upon the Victor Bed. 
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Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom, 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best In the world. 


1. They are all of Iron and Steel except the cushions, and 
ar 


e 4 

2. The Springs are of the best Tem; Cast Steel, o, 
ne oer eS hcen-dlans Joven, sahdeninas groceh in be te 
best ever known. 

8. The beds are elastic all over alike. 

4. They are lighter, cleaner, and more easily handled than 

5. They are vermin proof. 

6. Constant use for six years has not shown any wear or 
injury whatever. 

1. Should a spring fail, it can be taken out and another 


noiseless. 
ry Fry Sve aoe 5 pledeantiy elastic bed ever known. 
10. They ‘orm. 0, 


are invaluable as a sick-bed, returning to their 
émal shape as soon as the position of the patient 


[ae Wherever introduced, these B:ds havegiven a 
satisfaction no other bed has ever ane, terms 
given for large orders for Hotels and ic Institu- 
tions. Bed warranted satisfc in use or 
money refunded. Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 
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DR. C. M’LANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLs, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


—ce oa. 
Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
P*r in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 








} complains of weariness and debility; he 


is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the ti- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 
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nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 
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THE NEW TEMPERANCE LAW. 


Tne Civil Damages bill, passed by the 
legislature of this state and now a law by 
the Governor’s signature, is entitled ‘‘ An 
Act to Suppress Intemperance, Pauperism, 
and Crime.” It is brief; and, hence, we re- 
preduce it as follows: 


“Section 1, Every husband, wife, child, 
parent, guardian, employee, or other person 
who shall be injured in person or property 
or means of support by any intoxicated per- 
son, or in consequence of the intoxication, 
habitual or otherwise, of any person, shall 
have a right of action in his or her name 
against any person or persons who shall, by 
selling or giving away intoxicating liquors, 
cause theintoxication in whole or part of such 
person and persons; and any person or per- 
sons owning or renting or permitting the oc- 
cupation of any building or premises or hav- 
ing knowledge that intoxicating liquors are 
to be sold therein shall be liable, severally or 
jointly with the person or persons selling or 

iving away intoxicating liquors aforesaid, 
for all damages sustained, and for exem- 
plary damages; and all damages recovered 
by a minor under this act shall be paid 
either to such minor or to his or her parent, 
guardian, or next friend, as the court shall 
direct; and the unlawful sale or giving away 
of intoxicating liquors shall work a forfeit- 
ure of all rights of the lessee or tenant 
under any lease or contract of rent upon the 
premiscs. 

“ Section 2, In any action arising for vio- 
lation of the provisions of this act any 
justice of the peace in any county where the 
offense is committed shall have jurisdiction 
to try and determine the same, providing 
the amount of the damages claimed does not 
exceed two hundred dollars, in which case 
and when the damages do not exceed five 
hundred dollars the justice of the peace be- 
fore whom the action is commenced shall 
associate with himself any other two justices 
of the peace in the same county, who shall 
have jurisdiction to try and determine the 
same. 





This law, substantially identical with the 
one in operation in Ohio and Illinois, is not 
directly or absolutely prohibitory; yet it 
makes those who sel] or give intoxicating 
liquors to persons intoxicated thereby re- 
sponsible in a civil suit for the injury to 
person or property which may result 
therefrom. Avy sole or gift involving 
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pelling them to pay whatever damages may 
ensue to others from the acts of intoxicated 


persons, to the procurement of whose 
drunkenness they are directly parties, It 


brings to bear a strong legal pressure upon 


the source of the mischief done and supplies 


the injured party with the means of redress, 


On both grounds its natural and necessary 


tendency, if the law be faithfully executed, 
must be favorable to temperance. Liqucr- 


sellers, in being required to foot the bill of 


damages, are placed under a very healthful 
restraint, while any parties injured, as de- 
fined in the law, are prompted by their own 
interest to prosecute for these damages. 

The friends of temperance, some of whom 


may have felt sorely disappointed at the: 


failure of the ‘Local Option” bill, vetoed 
by Gov. Dix, will be wise in thoroughly 
testing the restrictive and preventive power 
of this law. It has worked well in other 
states; and we believe that it will work as 
wellin this state, if temperance men will 
bend their energies to its support. It is 
feasible and reasonable, while it is more 
likely to be sustained by public sentiment 
than the ‘‘Local Option” theory. The 
picket-lines of the temperance cause in this 
state have been materially advanced by the 
passage of this law. New ground has been 
taken and a new power brought into the 
field.. Let the ground be held and the 
power efficiently used. 

This, we are persuaded, isa much wiser 
method than to attempt the organization of 
a political party based exclusively on the 
temperance issue. The result which such 
an organization would be -most likely to 
effect is to throw the state into Democratic 
hands, by withdrawing temperance men 
from the Republican party; and no one 
who knows what Democracy is in relation 
to the liquor question can for a moment 
think that this would be favorable to tem- 
perance. The rum interest is notoriously 
in alliance with Democracy; and if, as the 
Springfield Republican suggests, the latter 
should regain the control of this state, as 
the consequence of the withdrawal of tem- 
perance men from the Republican party, it 
is very certain that the cause of temper- 
ance would be a great loser. The conven- 
tion which is called to meet in Albany on 
the 24th of this month will, in our judg- 
ment, commit a grave practical mistake if 
it attempts to form a third party in this 
state. The Republican party would be the 
loser and the Democracy the gainer there- 
by; and this, so far as the question of 
legislation is concerned, would certainly 
promise no good to the cause of temper- 


ance. 
(aR a 


REINKENS AND HYACINTHE. 


Tue telegraph brings us the meager an- 
nouncement that the Old Catholic Congress 
at Constance has elected to the bishopric 
Professor Reinkens. The last news was 
that the witty and devout Munich professor 
was restrained by a feeling of diffidence 
from undertaking the responsible task; but 
it would seem that his scruples have been 
overcome. 

He is aman whose name from the first 
has been in the mouths of his brethren, and 
there is no other clergyman among the Old 
Catholics whose election would give such 
complete satisfaction. The letter of our 
correspondent at the Cologne Congress, pub- 
lished last October, gives a slight sketch of 
the new bishop which is worth repro- 
ducing: 

‘¢ When Reinkens, professor at Munich, 
was announced the cheering was heartier, 
if possible, than when Friedrichs came for- 
ward. He is a tall, smooth-shaved gentle- 
man, with a good-humored face, that lights 
up readily with an expressive smile; and 
his was a marvelously effective com- 
bination of mirthful satire upon the corrnp- 
tions of the Church and the self-contradic- 
tions of the German bishops with real ten- 
derness and earnestness of religious feeling. 

seems to have a larger e of 
spiritue] fervor than any of his Old Catholic 
brethren ;and this is well, for his name is 





——————— 
such injury constitutes: the offense at |, 
which the law’ aims. The owner or 
owners of premises where the offense is com- 
mitted are made equally liable for such 
‘selling or giving away intoxicating 
liquors.” The gist of the law consists in 
attacking the liquor-seller and the owners of 
premises rented for this business, by com- 


+ After having wrought the meeting 
to a perfect glee of scornful merriment over 
the notorious venality of the Church, he 
paused and solemnly set before them the 
name and life of the Saviour as the contrast 
and coatradiction of itall. ‘‘The Kingdom 
of Heaven—righteousness. peace, joy—is 
within you’ says the New Testament. 
‘No,’ says this new religion of Vaticanism; 
“the Kingdom of Heaven is outside of you, 
in the Pope and Roman Curia.’ ‘Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good,’ says 
the Avostle Paul. ‘No?! says the bishop. 
‘Prove nothing at all and believe all | tell 
you.’ ‘Love not the things that are in the 
world,” says the beloved Apostle—‘ the lust 
of the fiash, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life.” But, if these things are the 
mark of the worid, then it is clear that the 
Pope and his Court are of the world, and not 
of the Church.’ I quote much at random 
the sentences that happen to come up in 
miud as I think of Reinkens on that plat- 
form.” 

This is all we hear as yet concerning the 
Congress at Cologne; but Father Hyacinthe, 
in bis last Conference at Geneva, sketches 
his programme of reform, which is 
worthy of note, not only on account of its 
source, but by way of comparison with the 
action of the Congress, of which we shall, 
undoubtedly, have fuller information next 
week. 

Father Hyacinthe does not think it wise 
to attempt any reform of Catholic dogmas. 
He does not scruple to characterize some of 
the impositions of modern councils as ‘‘ pest- 
ilential superfluities,” but he thinks the 
time has hardly come for the reformers to 
enter the dogmatic sphere. For the present 
the thing to be attempted is to remodel the 
discipline of the Church, and in that sphere 
enough could be done te transform it alto- 
gether. 

In four particulars the discipline of the 
Church needs revision. First, the character 
of auricular confession must be wholly 
changed. As now practiced, confession is a 
frightful immorality; but it has, neverthe- 
less, a legitimate function: 

“There are certain hearts which at eer- 
tain epochs of their life want a Christian 
education. They want to have their con- 
science individual, but not solitary. They 
have secrets which they cannot tell to every 
one, but which they must tell somebody. 
For such hearts an old man, learned in the 
science of this life and of the future, is a 
real friend and ‘help. But the confession 
which I desire is the confession of souls,and 
not of family affairs; the contession of indi- 
viduals, not of citizens or magistrates. Con- 
fession should never mean the abdication of 
conscience into the hands of another man.” 

Secondly, forced celibacy must be abol- 
ished. What Paul has so strongly com- 
mended Father MHyacinthe cannot con- 
demn ; nevertheless, the attempt to make 
the rule compulsory and universal is an out- 
rage : 

‘*T would have a priest free to contract a 
holy marriage when he pleases, because I 
wish the clergy to be moral. [Applause.] 
The apologists of celibacy say that its viola- 
tors are the exceptions. . I will not give sta- 
tistics—it would be odious to do so; but I 
will say that it is the majority that bas vio- 
lated it, and only the minority which has 
observed it. [Loud and prolonged ap- 
plause.} WhatI have in horror is not the 
marriage of a Luther, but the shameless 
license of a Pope named Borgia. [Renewed 
applause.}] It is said that confession is not 
possible to a married priest ; on the con- 
trary, itis better. A married priest, instead 
of preaching the morality and mysticism 
proper for the cloister, would preach those 
proper to the domestic hearth. 

In the third place, ‘‘ the government of the 
Church must rest in its own hands,” and 
every parish must have the right of choosing 
its own pestor. The privilege that the Swiss 
magistrates have lately given to the Cath- 
olics of that country must be the right of 
every Catholic congregation. 

In the fourth place, the presence of God 
must be restored in the building consecrated 
to his worship, and to this end the Scrip- 
tures and the Church services must be in the 
vernacular. “How,” he cried, ‘can men 
be religious when they can understand noth- 
ing of what is said either of the doctrines 
or in the ceremonies of their worship ” 

‘© With these things mended,” said Father 
Hyacinthe—and in his aspiration all our best 
wishes join—“ we may hope that our Re- 
formed Catholic Church will spring up old 
as the centuries and young as the future.” 
Our readers will see tltat, if his points can 
be carried, a tremendous revolution will be 
wrought in the Catholic Church. We shall 
kvow next week how far the Congress has 
gone in the direction which he has pointed 
out 
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a 
THE END OF JAPANESE PER . 
TION, was 


Some months ago we printed an articls 
from our correspondent in Japan, Does 
Japan Persecute?” in which the Writer 
stated his belief that the natives who had 
been deported from the villages around 
Nagasaki were not punished for their belief 
alone, and Yhat it was not the policy of the 
Japanese Government to persecute their 
subjects for their belief in Christ. Whether 
he proved his points to the satisfaction ot 
every one we donotknow. He hassince found 
out what he did not then know—viz,, that 
the state department of Japan had already 
issued secret orders to all the local officers 
throughout the Empire not to arrest men 
even when they openly professed to be 
Christians. We have now the great satis. 
faction of informing our readers that al} 
doubts concerning the policy of the Japanese 
Government are now set at rest. It is og 
tain that Japan does not persecute, and that 
she has released the people arrested and de. 
ported in 1869, wno are usually styleg 
“Christians,” “ martyrs for the faith,” etc. 
a cry which Protestants, following the Cath. 
olics, have hitherto joined in raising, 

The Japanese Government, confident of 
its own strength and wishing to prove to 
its own people and to the world that a local 
Tebellion no longer jeopards its stability, hag 
set free the natives imprisoned in Kaga, 
Kiusin, and Bingo. By the time this is read 
the poor people, so long exiled and suffering 
the horrors of Japanese gaols, will have been 
safely settled in their old homes, happier 
and wiser than before. This time we hope 
that they may learn aright the pure truth 
of the Master whose kingdom is not of 
Rome, neither of France, neither of this 
world. As surely as the bloody strife of the 
sixteenth century in Japan was caused by 
unholy intermeddling and ambitious in- 
trigues and lust of power, just so surely 
was the punishment of these poor natives in 
1869 brought on by insinuated if not open- 
ly given promises of French protection, by 
the priests who were then basking in the 
favor of the French Empire, under Louis 
Napoleon. The world has mightily changed 
since then, and perhaps the brethren of the 
Jesuit Mission in Japan have learned wis- 
dom also. A dweller in one of the open 
ports of China or Japan, who sees how 
French bayonets and French Jesuits usual- 
ly go together, can understand the Tientsin 
massacre, the first civil war and _ persecu- 
tions in Japan, and the recent so-called 
‘* persecutions,” better than one at home. 
The hardest saying to learn, the hardest to 
to teach the intensely utilitarian Pagans of 
the East, yet the noblest for the Christian and 
the one needed most by missionaries, is that 
of the Master—‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world”; and the less that bayonets and 
diplomats bave to do with the preaching of 
the Gospel the better. 

a 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN 
EGY 


THE recent rulers of Egypt, beginning 
with Mehemet Ali, bave all shown a com- 
mendable spirit for educational reform with- 
in their realm; but they have all labored 
under the misfortune of desiring to begin at 
the branches of the tree, rather than with 
its roots, 

An adult Egyptian is a very poor subject 
for reform of any kind, and especially in 
the line of intellectual development, for the 
reason that he seems to entertain an une 
conquerable aversion for whatever bears a 
European cast, and all improvement in that 
line must, in the present epoch, lean in that 
direction. The hope is with the youth of 
the country, and the possibility of educating 
these away from their homes, that parental 
prejudice may not interfere with their edu- 
catianal progress, 

The ordinary elementary schools of Egypt 
are known as the “ Koran schools,” called 
thus from the fact that nothing but the 
Koran is taught in them; and of these there 
said to be about 1,200, with some 45,000 
pupils. The whole system of teaching is 
tbat of committal to memory and recitation 
of passages of the Koran. After years of 
such gorging and disgerging a student of 
intellectual aspirations may he admitted to 
the Aghan-Mosque, of Cairo, where this 
same. system is extended to a few more 





studies, logic, grammar, and kindred 
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pranches, with arithmetic and algebra; but 
of late neither geograpby nor history. The 
The only real study is given to the theology 
of the Koran, about which they may listen 
to debates and lectures, 

Religious fanaticism thus forces every 
young Egyptian into this dry, unpractical 
course, instead of reducing the common 
Arabic of the vulgar tongue to a system,and 
by means of it teaching the elements of 
practical knowledge. Mehemet Ali was the 
first to venture to introduce a measure of re- 
form in public instruction; but he was a 
soldier, and all his efforts were directed to 
the development of military power, and 
thus he passed over the people and estab. 
lished military schools for the instruction «t 
officers, engineers, and physicians for the 
army. But he began at the top of the tree, 
also, and nearly all the pupils of these estah- 
lishments were wholly destitute of the neces- 
gary elementary preliminaries. The teach- 
ers themselves were inferior, from the fact 
that they were French; for it was even 
more difficult then than now to induce 
Frencbmen to expatriate themselves, and 
the result was a class of men who had left 
their country for their country’s good, and 
who were seldom upright and educated pro- 
fessionally to their calling. 

The fall of Mehemet Ali and his subjec- 
tion to the Sultan was a death-blow to these 
schools, for they were no longer needed; 
and his successor wiped them all out with 
one stroke of the pen, after convincing him- 
self by public examination that their in- 
mates were totally ignorant of the necessary 
elementary knowledge to make them effect- 
ive pupils, Said Pacha, the predecessor of 
the present ruler, was intensely European, 
and had not the least faith in the possibility 
of educating even his officials in Egypt, and 
sent them nearly all to Continental schools, 
where he had been himself, and thus im- 
bibed bis almost anti-national prejudice. 

Thus, when the Khedive arrived at the 
throne he found educational matters in a 

most neglected state. He had, however, a 
certain ambition to rule over a civilized peo- 
ple, and founded a number of schools on the 
European model. But his aim seems to have 
been mainly utilitarian. He bad a great de- 
sire to develop Egypt by means of canals, 
railroads, steamers, and telegraphs, and the 
French enterprise of the opening of the 
Suez Canal stimulated him in this direction, 
and supplied him with French teachers 
much more easily than had been hitherto 
the case. 

One of these, Dr. Edward Don, has just 
published in Paris the result of his practical 
experience in a work entitled ‘‘ Public In- 
struction in Egypt.” 

From this we obtain a clearer idea of the 
present educational satus of the country 
than has hitherto been practicable. In 1868 
the Khedive issued a new school law, divid- 
ing all the schools into three classes—pri- 
mary, middle, and higher; and besides 
these latter were the special schools of prac- 
tical science. But he was unwise enough 
to leave the old Koran schools in their for- 
mer condition, with the simple orders to the 
teachers to add the elements of arithmetic, 
so that the pupils could be said to learn 
reading, writing, and ciphering. The teach- 
ers themselves, however, knew nothing 
ing of arithmetic, and could therefore teach 
their pupils little else on the average than 
the forms and names of figures. 

The middle schools were new creations, 
in which could be obtained a knowledge of 
French and Enylish, to which, after the 
Franco-German War, German was added, 
showing the suddenly acquired influence of 
the Germans in the Orient. Besides these 
languayes were added arithmetic, geometry, 
penmanship, and the Turkish language, 
An establishment of this kind is now in 
operation near Cairo and has about two 
hundred pupils. Another middle school 
p.rtakes more of the character of a poly- 
technic school and bas some three hundred 
students, Two institutions like these are 
also now in operation in Alexandria, with a 
goodly number of inmates. And these all 
partake of a strictly military character. 

Quite recently Oairo has been favored 
with the establishment of two modern scien- 
tific schools, on a more liberal and popular 
Principle, without the military appendages; 
but they are said to be unsuccessful, on so 
count of poorly-paid teachers. The 
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cers for the government, even to the estab- 
lishment of a medical school for the instruc- 
tion of physicians and apothecaries, and to 
this latter is now appended a branch for the 
education of women in midwifery, the only 
higher institution for the instruction of wo- 
men in the whole land. 

The Polytechnic School in Darb, near 
Cairo, is said to tb . model establishment, 
teaching, in addition to the branches already 
named, architecture, mechanics, hydraulics, 
physics, and chemistry. In these studies 
the influence of French scientific teachers 
is clearly perceptible. There is even an 
effort xt a law school in connection with the 
Aghar-Mosque, where a scheik teaches 
Mohammedan and a Frenchman Roman and 
modern French law. This school is simply 
regarded as the germ of what may be in 
the future. 

Again, there is a school for the mechanic 
arts, with a three years’ course, intended to 
turn out practical men for government over- 
seers in the machine shops of the Khedive 
and on his railroads and steamers. But so 
far this has been a bootless effort, for no 
native Egyptian from this school has yet 
been able to assume the position of chief 
engineer. These are as yet all Europeans. 
The only school with purely scientific 
aims is that of Egyptology, presided over 
by the famous German savant, Dr. Brugsch. 
But, for want of elementary instruction in 
his native pupils, he can do little more than 
make them useful in excavations. The 
scbool is evidently a favorite with the Khe- 
dive, because it gives him an opportunity to 
affect a scientific penchant, and to this end 
he supports the learned Doctor in a work 
that is of far more interest to learned Europe 
than to Egypt. 

However good these higher institutions 
may be, they all fail in theirown great 
want and that of the country—namely, a 
thorough elementary education, without 
which theycan make no substantial prog- 
ress. They, therefore, exert very little in- 
fluence in civilizing the nation, and their 
military character alienates them from the 
people, The students all wear uniforms, 
bave a military rank, and draw pay. To 
the people, therefore, they seem as soldiers 
and officials, and what they learn is con- 
sidered only necessary for a special career; 
while the pay gives to the instruction a 
false position, as if it were something forced 
on the pupils, and for which they should be 
remunerated. 

A great deal of the educational reform of 
Egypt, therefore, seems to partake of a 
sensational character, and to be introduced 
becanse the newspapers can allude to it as 
they do to the new Italian opera not be- 
cause they are what the people need, but 
because they are calculated to glorify the 
sovereign. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tus returns from Illinois indicate that Chief- 
Justice Lawrence has been defeated in the re- 
cent judicial election of that state, and that Al- 
fred M. Craig, nominated by the Farmers’ Con- 
vention, has won the day. The ground of the 
objection to Judge Lawrence was his decision 
affirming the unconstitutionality of the law 
passed in 1871 for regulating the freight charges 
of railroads. That he is an able and upright 
judge noone denies. That he did not regard 
the law as constitutional, and as a judge on the 
bench so decided, is the reason why he has 
been defeated. Mr. Craig has been elected in 
his place because he was pledged beforehand 
to decide the questions at issue according 
to the theory of the platform adopted 
by the convention that nominated him. We 
heartily sympathize with the Western farmers 
in their effort to rea.ess the railroad grievances 
under which they are suffering; these griev- 
ances are real and ought to be corrected ; yet 
when the method of the correction strikes a 
fatal blow at the very foundations of a free, 
honest, independent, and impartial judiciary, 
and settles constitutional points by the caucus 
and the mass-meeting, it may be gravely ques- 
tioned whether the remedy is not worse than 
the evil. Political and partisan judges, whose 
decisions depend on votes, and not on a sound 
and unbiased interpretation of constitutions and 
laws, are the very last men to be placed on the 
bench. They cennot be safely trusted, even by 
thelr own frieods. Daniel Webster wisely and well 
eaid : “I would have the judicial office filled 
by him who is wholly a judge, always a judge, 
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elective or appointed, can be turned to the 
right or the left to'win popular favor or avoid 
popular opposition. If it can be bought, 
whether the bribe consists in votes or money, 
the peril to society is a very serious one. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL WILLIAMS, in response 
to the President’s request, has given bis opinion 
im relation to the legal status of the Modoc 
captives and the proper course to be pursied 
by the Government in disposing of them. As- 
suming that the state of war existed between 
the United States and the Modoc Indians, the 
origin and circumstances of which he briefly 
describes, be thus refers to the assassination of 
General Canby and Rev. Mr. Thomas: 
“Pending hostilities, negotiations were 
opened for peace, and on the 15th of April last 
General Canby, Rev. Mr. Thomas, and Mr. 
Meacham, at a point between the opposing 
forces, and in pursuance of a mutual agreement 
to that end, met Captain Jack, the leader of 
the Indians, with some of his chief warriors, to 
discuss the terms ofa treaty; and while so en- 
gaged General Canby and Mr. Thomas were 
treacherously assassinated and Mr. Meacham 
severely wounded by the Indians present upon 
that occasion. es followed, and Captain 
Jack and all or most all of his tribe have been 
captured and are now in the hands of the mil- 
itary authorities.” 
In view of these facts, which imply on both 
sides a recognized state of war, the Attorney- 
General concludes that the murderers of Can- 
by and Thomas, having violated the “ flag of 
truce,” are amenable under the laws and 
usages of war. This conclusion he states in 
the following terms: 

> i concies. therefore, is that a military 
commission may be appointed to try such of 
the Modoc Indians now in custody as are 
charged with offenses against the recognized 
laws of war, and that, if upon such trial any 
are found guilty, they may be subjected to such 
punishment as those laws require or justify.”” 
The President, as we presume, will adopt 
this opinion and act accordingly. It is the 
only opinion admissible, provided it be con- 
ceded that the Modocs and the United States 
were engaged in war with each other; and we 
do not well see how this fact can with any 
show of consistency be denied. The captured 
Modocs are prisoners of war, entitled to the 
protection of this position and responsible for 
any violation of the rules of war, Let the mur- 
derers of Canby and Thomas be tried for their 
military offense, and, if convicted, be hung or 
shot. This will be the end of the question so 
far as they are conccrned. As to the other 
Modoes, they should be so disposed of as to 
render any further hostilities impossible, 


Ir has already been intimated that the 
counsel retained in the case of young Wal- 
worth, who murdered his father in this city last 
week, will resort to the plea of insanity as 
their main ground of defense. This, of course, 
is a good defense if the fact be established ; yet 
itis a most horrible sham if it be a mere pretense 
to avoid the just consequences of crime. The 
murderous act in this case has the character- 
istics of deliberate and atrocious premeditation, 
without any justification or excuse which the 
law can recognize for a moment; and unless 
the murderer was insane at the time in the sense 
of not knowing that he was violating law, then 
both justice and the public safety demand 
his prompt trial, conviction, and execution. 
There probably is a story of wrongs on 
the part of the father toward the mother 
of young Walworth; yet these wrongs 
are not to be regarded as any mitiga- 
tion of his crime. His offense appears as one 
of enormous atrocity; and for such offenders 
the stern execution of law, sure and swift in its 
action, is the proper remedy. The public can- 
not afford to play the fool with law on any sen- 
timental theory. Individuals must not be suf- 
fered with impunity to settle their grievances, 
whether fancied or real, by resorting to the 
pistol or the dirk. MurJer is too terrible a 
crime to be tampered with. Every interest of 
society imperatively demands that it should be 
so dealt with as to carry with it the certain for- 
feiture of the life of the murderer. We are 
writing in no spirit of vengeance; yet this 
brutal parricide, unless insane at the time of 
his deed, of which we see no proof, should be 
hung by the neck until he is dead. His own 
statement, immediately after the crime, and 
also before the corover’s jury, while it strips 
him of every legal excuse, presents him in the 
character of a deliberate murderer. Indeed, 
he seems to regard himself as a hero. Such 
heroes society cannot tolerate without its own 
ruin. Nothing but insanity, established as a 
fact, should release this self-complacent slayer 
of his own father from the gallows. 


In the case of John R. Johnson, convicted of 
the murder of Mrs. Hess, Judge Foster, upon 
the trial, charged the jury that the fact of in- 
toxication at the time of committing the of- 
fenee furnished no excuse, and, hence, should 
not be regarded as affording any defense. We 
had sapposed from the long list of judicial pre- 
cedents on the subject that there could be no 
doubt as to the correctness of such 8 charge; 
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has recently granted a new trial in this case on 
the ground, among other reasons, that the 
court below erred in its ruling as to the re- 
sponsibility of a person committing crime when 
excited and maddened by the influence of intox- 
icating liquors. It is quite true that drunken- 
ness involves a species of insanity for the time 
being—much greater in some persons than in 
others; yet this insanity is always voluntary 
and self-produced, and, hence, ought not to be 
regarded as lessening responsibility for crimes 
committed during its continuance. Such has 
been the general doctrine of both English and 
American courts. The rigid enforcement of 
this doctrine is demanded by the safety of the 
community. Let intoxication be treated as an 
excuse or mitigation of crime, and murderers 
would have a powerful motive fer drinking 
themselves drunk before proceeding to their 
deeds of blood. Upon this theory it would be al- 
most impossible ever to convict any one of dejib- 
erate murder. We hope that the crimipa) )uris- 
prudence of Connecticut is not about tu take a 
“new departure ’’ as to the legal responsibility 
of drunkards, 


Last Saturday the cornerstone was laid of Dr. 
T. DeWitt Talmage’s new Tabernacie, in Brook- 
lyn. The building will be of brick and stone 
and considerably more spacious than the iron 
building which was burned. Its size will be 
150 feet by 110. The exercises were con- 
ducted by clergymen representing different 
denominations, but they did not present any 
such odd feature as one that characterized the 
exercises on Sunday at the laying of the corner- 
stone of Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr.’s churcd, in New 
York. Among the documents deposited in the 
cornerstone of Holy Trinity, appropriately laid 
on Trinity Sunday, were two which are thus 
described in the printed programme: 

“« Pastoral letter to the clergy of the Diocese 
of New York, with certain replies. ~ 

‘Record of the trial and sentence of the rec- 
tor of this parish, 1868, for preaching and read- 
ing prayers in the city of New Brunswick, with- 
out the express permission of the Rev. Alfred 
Stubbs, D.D., and the Rev. G. B. Boggs, D.D.” 
Said “pastoral letter’? was one that was ad- 
dressed by Bishop Potter to his diocese, warn- 
ing them against repeating the offense of 
preaching without the express permission of 
Boggs & Stubbs, It will be seen that the de- 
linquent, whom we had the pleasure of seeing 
stand up to receive the censure of his pontitf, 
is not quite ashamed of the act for which he 
was condemned, and he finds a plenty of friends 
inside of the Episcopal Church to sustain him. 
Indeed, as soon as the list of enclosures in this 
corner-stone had been read, closing with the 
names of “the Rev. Alfred Stubbs, D. D., and 
the Rev, Alfred Boggs, D. D.’’the veuerable 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America arose, tapped the stone 
three times with a bammer, laying it “in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” He was followed by an address 
by the elder Dr. Tyng, and by a Presbyterian 
clergyman, Dr. Thos. 8, Hastings. This will 
be the most capacious Episcopal church in the 
city and a worthy home fora society which has 
@ more extensive and thoroughly organized 
system of missions than any other on the con- 
tinent. 


HERE, now, is a man whose treatment of the 
communion question is, at least, intelligible. It 
is Elder J. R. Graves, of the Memphis Buptist, 
and this is what he says: 

“ There is not room in the Baptist Church for 

‘open communionists,’ any more than tor 
aftusionists and infant rantizers or Arminians. 
Spargeon, with his present views, would work 
a greater harm to the denomination in our 
Church than tae Pope bimself can do with- 
out.” : 
If the Examiner and Chronicle would take that 
ground we could understand it. But to extend 
the heartiest fellowship to Spurgeon and 
Landels and McLaren and all the rest of the 
English (ven Communionists, and at the same 
time to visit with censure and ostracism Ameri- 
can Baptists who hold precisely the same opin- 
ions, and who are not particularly noisy or 
offensive either in expressing their opinions, is 
a proceeding which passes our comprehension, 
We should really like to be enlightened by the 
Examiner as to the reason of it. 


PRESIDENT STURTEVANT, of Illinois College, 
read a paper at the late meeting of the State 
Congregational Association on “The True 
Basis of Fellowship in the Congregational 
Churches.” A report in the Chicago Zribune 
says: 

“The Doctor took the most radically liberal 
views, and established his tion by reference 
to the deliverances of the tan Fathers, and 
nailed it all with Scripture. He stoutly asserted 
that all tests of membership, other than faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as held inthe New Testa- 
ment, were an innovation; and that, if any one 
having such faith in Christ were excluded from 
a church by reason of commandments of men, 
the church then excluded itself, while the man 
remained in fellowship with 7 

Of course, President Blanchard wanted the 
other president to stand up and be catechised. 
Such glaring infidelity on the subject of soda 
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erated. Here was aman at the-head of one of 
the Christian colleges of the state who would 
admit to churehmembership one who believed 
in the Lord Jesus ‘Christ, even though he 
might hope for the salvation of all men, Free 
Masons included. Such teaching was not to be 
tolerated, and we do not wonder that tbe 
sturdy Coryphwus of Wheaton determined that 
it shonld be exposed. President Sturtevant, 
however, declined the inquisition, telling Presi- 
dent Blanchard to make his own speech. This 
irreverent not to say contumacious reply 
will seal the fate of Illinois College and its 
president. Are our Congregational brethren at 
the West going to patronize an institution 
where such influences prevail? Perish the 
thought! Happily, however, the interests of 
education need not suffer. Those parents who 
remove their boys from under the control of 
this emissary of the lodges and ehild of all 
subtlety and mischief will know where to send 
them. There are colleges in Illinois where 
children are taught that religion is something 
very different from personal loyalty to Christ! 


WE have considerable hopes from the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Consolidation. It is 
plain enough that there is room for consolida- 
tion. There are nine objects of contribution, 
or ten if we count the Committee on Benevo- 
lence and Finance, which seems to expect to be 
the consolidated board. Of these boards, that 
of Foreign Missions will probably be left alone, 
as it does not easily unite with anything else. 
The Bsard of Publication is equally sui generis, 
and we will say of agenus that any church could 
do better without. We have urged, as did Dr. 
Van Dyke and others at the General Assembly, 
that tire Sustentation Scheme should be either 
consolidated with the Home Mission Board or 
dropped, and this we have little doubt will be 
recommended next year, and it will be aserious 
question whether the church erection and freed- 
men’s boards, if not also the departments of 
education and minirterial relief should not be 
put into the same hands. Certainly the more 
consolidation the better if it cam be accom- 
plished so as to lessen the expense, and not 
“essen the draft on the churches to sustain the 
missionary purposes of the boards. 

pte bie: AE ah 

A CORRESPONDENT wants to know what the 
scriptural authority is for denying to all except 
ordained ministers the right to administer the 
sacraments of the church. There is no scrip- 
tural authority that we know of, except the 
command, ‘‘Let all things be done decently 
and in order.’ The custom to restrict the 
administration of the sacraments to cler- 
gymen probably grew out of the feel- 
ing that it was not wise to make these 
erdinapces toocommon. With ceremonies, as 
with individuals, familiarity breeds contempt. 
Yet there is nothing but the force of custom 
to forbid any believer from adininistering 
them, and it is sometimes the case that laymen 
are empowered by the churches to perform this 
service. One of the editors of tbis journal 
baptized two persons by immersion before he 
was ordained: under the authority of the church 
with which he was worshiping, the pastor of 
the church being disinclined to go into the 
will-pond inthe month of March. 


Tne conclusion of the Waterford Bank rob- 
bery case is very satisfactory—to all felons. 
The robbery amounted to nearly $500,000. It 
was committed with the aid of the cashier in 
the way just sow 80 popular with all enterpris- 
ing thieves. The robbers entered the cashier's 
house, gagged him and his family, and “com- 
pelled”’ him, under threats of instant death, to 
open for them the vault. Let us hope in 
charity that it was partly fear for his family,and 
not wholly for himself, that made a coward of 
him. If we once admit that a man may steal 
because he fears murder the road isavery short 
one to the allowance of robbery to save one’s 
life from starvation, as well as from the pistol. 
“| must live,’? whimpered in excuse a jail-bird 
to Dr. Johnson. ‘‘I don’t see the necessity 
of it,” growled the honest old hater of shams. 
That cashier was entrusted with the property of 
his employers. Under a threat he was false to 
his trust. It was asharp trial, it is true; but 
not sharper than «a war every common soldier 
is expected under penalty of infamy to meet. 
He was not willing to risk his life in defense of 
his honor. Say if you will that one life is worth 
more than millions of paltry gold. Very true. 
But truth and honor and faith are worth more 
than millions of lives. But, if the cashier failed 
in the sudden hour of temptation, the other offi- 
cers of the bank cannot utter a word of censure. 
One of the thieves was caught. His trial began 
vigorously, but soon slackened completely, it 
*peing evident that the prosecution was in col- 
Jusion with the defense. The fellow was ac- 
qzitted, and a few days later some of the direct- 
ors went to New York and brought back all the 
unnegotiable byads and securities, amounting to 
$300,000. The directors are said to have paid 
$100,000 to the robbers for this plunder, besides 
acquitting. the thief. If, these, facts. that. are 
asserted can be proved, the officers of that bank 
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ought to be tried for the crime of compounding 
a felony and punished as the law directs. They 
have done their best to make robbery easy and 
profitable, have compounded the felony. by 
securing the privoner’s escape, and, like any vul- 
gar receiver of stolen goods, have bought their 
swag of the robbers, We look on their action 
as more demoralizing than that of the thieves 
themselves. The name of the Waterford cashier 
will never go down among those of heroes, nor 
theirs among those of honest men. 


Bicuner went to Boston, and has published 
his impressions thereof. Since that keen-sight- 
ed philosopher danced with the fair ladies of 
Mr. Frothingham’s society, and it flashed, upon 
him, from their peculiar gliding, snaky motions, 
that the native Indian traits were developing 
themselves already in the descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxons, we have been curious to see 
what tendencies, invisible to us, such eyes as 
his might see in our oldest seat of culture. Ah! 
but he had his eyes open in Boston. We will 
not stop to relate how he informs the readers 
of the Gartenlaube that Agassiz is there regard- 
ed as ‘‘a sort of scientific god,” and has in 
return ‘“‘made his science conform to the de- 
mands of American Puritanism’’; nor how he dis- 
covered that Puritanism has even there its adver- 
saries, and especially ‘‘that widely circulated 
weekly paper of atheistic tendencies, Zhe Investi- 
gator, which wages a successful war with all 
ecclesiastical movements,’’ the only paper he 
seems to have heard of there, and probably the 
feeblest, the least influential, and the least 
known paper in the city, but pass to his gen- 
eralizations on beer. Whether or not it is 
some peculiarity of the Eastern climate which 
is responsible for the fact which he dis- 
covers, that no good beer is brewed except in 
the West, he does not tell us; but climate does 
seem to be responsible for the peculiar liability 
to get drunk which characterizes New En- 
landers. Indeed, our philosopher surprises us 
with a sudden conversion to the theory of pro- 
hibition for Bostonians. He says: 

‘* However little the necessity of prohibilory 

laws in Germany, or however little the tolerance 
they would enjoy, they appear in this country 
to be indispensable ; for the American is quite 
another being than the German, and when once 
he has were the use of strong drinks is utter- 
ly incapable of observing any moderation.” 
So Saulis among the prophets. But, however 
near right he may occasionally blunder in his 
conclusions, we never met a man who was 
more hasty and dogmatic in his facts and gener- 
alizations. He is under the dominion of what 
Col. Higginson, speaking of him, lately called 
“the fetich of science.” 


Tus seems to be a lucky year for European 
republics. To begin with a small matter, little 
Switzerland is getting herself infinite credit for 
being the only country in the world which had 
its contributions to the Vienna Exposition 
ready for exhibition at the day of the opening. 
France has passed successfully through the 
first stage of a new winistry’s rule, and that a 
ministry which is at heart hostile to the Ke- 
public, but cannot or dares not overturn it. 
Nothing canstrengtben the Republic more than 
the spectacle of Orleanists and Legitimists and 
Imperialists striking hands to turn outa re- 
publican ministry, and then not daring to attack 
the form of government whose advocates they 
had driven out of office. Ifa Bonaparte can re- 
turn to Paris and hobnob with MacMahon and 
De Broglie, and the Republic remain unshaken, 
its future is secure. Those who most doubted 
the fitness of Frenchmen for such a form of goy- 
ernment must admit toat they have learned some 
self-control. The Spanish Republic also seems 
sailing into smooth water. The Carlist move- 
ment is reported nearly crushed, and the feder- 
al republic has been definitively proclaimed by 
the Constituent Cortes, with only two negative 
votes. A strength and vigor and wisdom is 
cbaracterizing the Spanish statesmen which 
would seem to prove that there is good stuff 
yet in the old Castilian blood, 


Tae new postal law of Japan, which went 
into effect during the month of April, is work- 
ing most admirably througbont the whole em- 
pire. This law was evidently framed by some 
one who knew the immense educational value 
of cheap postage rates. Heretofore the post- 
age on an ordinary letter from the northern 
extremity of Japan to a point in the extreme 
southern part amounted to about thirty cents. 
For the poor people in the interior to send a 
letter to friends in the capital or in any of the 
chief cities was to make an outlay of money for 
postage that forced them to stint themselves in 
food or clothing. Fifteen cents for a letter 
is a heavy tax on a man whose wages 
are sixor eight cents a day, especially when he 
has to support a wife and six children on this 
amount. By the new postal system letters 
are cacried to all parts of the empire at the rate 
of two. sen (cents) per one-quarter of an ounce. 
A single newspaper is carried for one cent, 
and in bundles the tariff is one and a half 
cents for two ounces. On books, patterns, and 
samples two cents for one ounce is charged. 


On mail-matter posted within the boundaries 
of the city or town in which it is to be deliv- 
ered the postage is one-half the above 
rates. In orderto understand the liberality 
and great educational value of the system 
it must be borne in mind that Japanese 
letters are written on paper made in 
the country and is exceedingly light. An or- 
dinary letter weighs less than a quarter of an 
ounce and very few native letters will weigh 
more. The newspapers being printed on very 
light paper, no fault can be found with the 
liberal rates. When it is remembered that 
there is but one small railroad in Japan, and 
that nine-tenths of the mail-matter must be 
carried on the shoulders of foot-runners, 
through a mountainous country, the cheapness 
of the postal rates appear to be ruinous. Compar- 
ing the difficulties to be surmounted in Japan 
with the ease of carriage and delivery in the 
United States, the rates in Japan are equal to 
making the postake on ordinary letters in 
the United States a half cent and news- 
papers about an eighth or sixteenth of a cent. 
The value of this'new system to the education 
of the people, encouraging them to learn writ- 
ing and to practice correspondence, can hardly 
be estimated. The formation of newspapers 
and the diffusion of general intelligence will be 
greatly stimulated, for the new law virtually 
makes possible the universal education of the 
people. Apart from theory, and stating plain 
facts, the postal department is outgrowing its 
old bounds daily, and the number of letters 
that increase almost hourly is like the coming 
in of a flood compared with the old days of the 
semi-monthly courier, with his mail-bag, hardly 
as big as our grandmother’s reticule. 


Ovr country is not alone in suffering from an 
anomalous frequency of fires. During the year 
ending May 10th, from one end of Japan to the 
other, that is, from Hakodate to Nagasaki— the 
number and devastating extent of fires have 
caused many to wonder and some toform anew 
sect of believers in an igneous * wave’? which 
rolls over countries, like the Polar, thermal, 
electric, etc., ‘‘waves,”? which are now the 
battledoors of conversation. The huge scar 
left by the three miles of fire last May in Tokei 
(Yedo) were scarcely beginning to disappear 
before the black ravages of new conflagra- 
tions have left their marks on almost 
every part of the monster city. On 
Sunday night, May 4th, after two severe 
fires during the day in other quarters, the 
central part of the castle in which the Mika- 
do’s palace is situated was consumed. The 
boom of five guns (the signal that the Empe- 
ror’s palace is on fire) brought the entire fire 
department on the ground; but nothing could 
be done to check the flames. A few hours 
afterward the large hospital, under the care of 
five German surgeons, was partially burned. 
Within the last few months news has come 
from all parts of the empire telling of whole 
villages and towns and large parts of cities 
being laid in ashes. Of all people in the 
world, however, the Japanese care least about a 
fire, and, with philosophic or foolhardy indif- 
ference, consider that fires are like earthquakes, 
and nothing is to be said about them. 


....Think of the temptations to sell its news 
columns whieh beset a newspaper! Here isa 
clergyman—we will not give his name—who 
writes us a letter of which the following a lit- 
eral transcript, altering only the name and 
place : oy 

ETROPOLIS, NIOBRARA, 
June 7th, 1878, } 
‘‘ INDEPENDENT :—Please insert in your col- 
umn of ‘ accepted’ 
John Doe 
at 
Metropolis,. Niobrara. 
“Insert for one month and send me the 
charge, which will be forwarded. 
‘“* Yours, etc., 
“* JoHN Dor.” 
John Doe is too late for this week, but his an- 
nouncement shall appear next week, without 
charge, in its appropriate place. 

....When the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished it was urged in defense of the measure 
that if the Church were di vstablished on the 
same terms in England it would be with a 
property to support it equal to four hundred 
and fifty million dollars. The terms of Mr. 
Miall’s proposed measure, which was rejected 
by an increased majority, weré even more favor- 
ablethan that. It is certain that just now the 
current sets in favor of the Church, and per- 
haps most because by its comprehension of dis- 
cordant elements it seems to be the patron of 
liberal culture. Mr. Gladstone’s remark that 
thought is less free in the disestablished Church 
of Ireland than formerly is widely commcated 
on. Whatit seems to. indicateis to o.r mind 
simply this, that the Church is becvming more 
homogeneous in its faith, which strikés‘us as a 
good thing and an element of:power. 


_ ....We Eave béen amused in looking over 





thé statement of receipts of the “Presbyterian 








committee on benevolence and finance to see 
how methodically the smallest collestions are 
divided between the nine boards. Be it undei- 
stood that churches which contribute to this 
fund give nothing to the several boards, but 
have this gift divided by the committee in 
fixed ratio between the several boards. Thus 
four feeble churches in the Presbytery of 
Palmyra, Mo., send fifty cents each to the 
committee. This is divided as follows: for 
foreign missions 16 cents, home missions 13 
cents, church erection 5 cents, education and 
sustentation 4 cents each, ministerial relief and 
freedmen 3 cents each, and publication 2 cents. 


..+.-The Catholic Review is generally sapposed 
to be one of the most intelligent of the Catholic 
journals; yet it begins a serial narrative of one 
of the famous stignatesees which are just now al) 
the rage among the Catholic wonder-mongers, 
with this stunning heading in monstrous type: 
‘A Marvel of Our Age! The Most Extraor- 
dinary Woman of the Century! A Marvelous 
‘Testimony to the Sufferings of Christ! A 
Living Monument of the Passion! The Astonish- 
ing Miracle of Palma D’Oria!’? What com 
pletes the anachronism is the legend which 
follows: ‘‘Entered according to Act of Con 
gress in the year 1873, in the office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, Washington, D. C.” 

....The Hon. Hiram Sibley, of Rochester, 
writes to Pres. A. D. White as follows: ‘‘To 
show my feelings regarding Mr. Cornell and 
the University in reference to these charges, I 
hereby add a donation of thirty thousand dol- 
lars to the twenty thousand given by me 
last month to the department of mechanical 
engineering.” This makes Mr. Sibley’s entire 
gift to that department ninety thousand dol. 
lars; and, as he is a Democrat, and lives at 
Rochester, where the attack was published 
with most virulent comments, it is all the 
more valuable. 

....The Dundee Advertiser appeared the other 
day printed on jute. This attempt to finda 
substitute for rags in the paper manufacture is 
in the highest degree reprehensible. Hitherto 
rags have been so costly that nobody could 
afford to wear them; and the consequence has 
been that nearly all our people have worn good 
clothes. In a land of newspapers like our own, 
though hunger may prevail, rags are out of the 
question. But if some substitute for rags is to 
be introduced, our populace may, ere long, be 
as ragged as that of Rome. We commend this 
problem to the careful attention of our polit- 
ical economists. 

....Itis highly creditable to Schuyler Colfax’s 
reputation for honesty among those who know 
him best that Edward McPherson and the other 
officers with whom he associated in the House 
of Representatives have purchased and present- 
ed to him the old chair which he occupied 
while presiding officer of the Lower House, as a 
token of their ‘‘ very high personal regard.” It 
is a striking testimony to the value of a stainless 
reputation that Mr. Colfax’s bare word is be- 
lieved by his most intimate friends, against an 
oppressive weight of adverse evidence. 


....A famous lion tamer narrowly escaped 
destruction in one of his cages in the village of 
Braemar, Scotland, the other day; whereupon 
the Pull Mall Gazette remarks : 


“Altogether there must have been quite 
enough excitement to render the exhibition 
well worthy the patronage of the inhabitants of 
Braemar; but M. Lambetti will, it is to be 
hoped, so arrange matters as not to be devoured 
in.an obscure Scotch village, when thousands of 
educated persons in the ‘ centers of c?vilization’ 
will esteem it a privilege to witness his con- 
sumption by ‘ the king of beasts.’ ” 


....For poets, Whittier, Dean Stanley, Swin- 
burne, Hans Christian Andersen, Rachel Pome- 
roy, and ‘‘8,’? a signature which conceals the 
‘ame of a leading American statesmen; for 
prose writers, Vice-President Wilson, Mrs, 
Spofford, Charles Kingsley, Dr. Cuyler, New- 
man Hall, and Dr. Stephen Smith—that is a 
part of our bill of fare for this week, and nota 
remarkable week either. How do our readers 
like it ? 


....In London one person out of every twelve 
hundred &nd fifty-three is injured during the 
year by carriage accidents. If the proportion is 
not greater than this in New York the deficiency 
must not be charged upon our. charioteers ; for 
they have evidently reached the conclusion that 
pedestrians have no rights that drivers are 
bound to respect, and they miss no good oppor- 
tunity to run over a man. 


..-The fact is mentioned in our “ Religious 
Intelligence ”’ that the Old Catholics at Geneva 
have invited Father Hyacinthe to become their 
‘pastor. There is later intelligence in LZ’ Hylise 
Libre to the effect that the invitation has been 
declined, and thata French priest, now canon 
of: Dijon, has been recommended for the place 
by, Father Hyacinthe, 

..+»Mirabeau was a very eloquent mar; but 
some letters of his, lately discovered, scem to 
prove that his eloquence was rather, thet of 
Roscius than of Cicero. It is stated, thats 








large number of his letters to M. Reybaz ae 
been discovered, in “Which he *“plly adwi 
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 , ceatietita chtipibed’ fi hes f 
fléman composed his speeches for 
ott tanks him for their ability and wit. 
pame of M. Reybaz was mentioned years 
vaio as tbat of one of the men who had con- 
4 tributed to secure the fame of Mirabeau. 

: veseThe Cynosure says of The Advance : , 
q Bible from schools; assen' 
th ton ot God’s name from the Consti- 

Tt insists on the same amusements for 
Weldling and Christian, It sneers at the Puri- 
“tons as ‘Jewish.’ It denies the law of the 
egapbath. It advocates priest-days from the 
Popish calendar, which our fathers abhorred. 

Ana this, be it remembered, is the 
paper which was to give us relief from the 
Proseness of Tak INDEPENDENT.”’ 
In the words of the Hampton Singers, ‘* Now, 
gin’t that hard !”” 

_..Professor Huber, the “‘Janus” of the 
Geumenical Council and author of a “History 
of the Jesuits,” is coming to this country to 
lecture on Jesuitism during the coming winter. 
Dr. Huber is professor of philosophy in the 
University of Munich and has written a book 
on “Darwinism,” in which he believes no 
more than he does in Infallibility. He is one 
of the sharpest of disputants and will be well 
worth hearing. 

. ,.Richard Grant White defines a philolo- 

as ‘“‘a man who, horsed upon Grimm’s 
chases the evasive syllable over umlauts 
and ablauts into the faintly-echoing recesses of 
the Himalayas.”” Which sounds quite as well, if 
it be not quite as intelligible, as the familiar 
sneer that a philologist is one to whom the vow- 
els are of no consequence and the consonants 
of very little. 

....The Norwegians of Madison, Wis., and 
yicinity, among whom Mr. Ole Bull is promi- 
nent, propose to erect a monument in honor of 
the Norwegian discoverer, Leif Erikson, who 
explored the shores of America in the year 1000. 
Mr. Boll will devote the proceeds of concerts 
jn this country and in Norway to this long- 
cherished and laudable enterprise. 

...eThe rumor that Mr. Dawes, of Massachu- 
setts, was about to retire from the public serv- 
jee, to accept a handsome salary as the manager 
ofan important banking business, is contradict- 
ed by the Pittsfield Zagle. 


...-The Christian Register says that ‘‘ Persons | 


who are shocked by the imprecatory psalms 
should beware of reading documents relating to 
the Index controversy.” 

....Kind Words don’t pay. Werefer to a 
newspaper of that name published by the 
Southern Baptist Sunday-school Society. 

..-“*Mr. Hyacinthe” is what the United 
Presbyterian calls him. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tae Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 


Publisher's Repartment, 


,. THE aggregate of physical pain caused by 
wearing metal spring Trusses is exceedingly 
great. The new Elastic Truss is worn night 
and day with great comfort and kept on till 
cure is effected, retaining the ruptures at all 
times, under the most violent exercise. Sold 
at reasonable price and sent by mail every- 
where by THE Exastic Truss Co., No. 683 
Broadway, N. Y. City, who furnish circu- 
lars free. 


Tue best Elastic Truss without metal 
fprings is Pomeroy’s Elastic Rupture Belt. 
he best Trusses with metal springs are 
Pomeroy’s Wire Spring, Rubber Sponge, 














nd Fivger Pad Trusses. For full particu- 


Jars address PomERoy & Co., 744 Broadway, 
New York. . 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the 
world. 
a 


ELGIN, ILL, ACKNOWLEDGES ITS 
INDEBTEDNESS. 


Tue Babcock Fire Extinguishers have 
rendered good service in this city. The 
fire which broke out several months since in 
Pixley’s jewelry store, in Town's Block, 
would undoubtedly have resulted in the 
destruction of the entire building, and per- 
haps other buildings, but for a Babcock Ex- 
tinguisher, in the hands of Frank Schuller, 
Which put it out’ almost instantly, without 
aid from any other source. They were on 
hand at the fire in'the’ woolen mill long be- 
fore the engine could possibly have been 
got_thére, and also’ at Eaton's, yésterday, 
Were they were instrumental in the ex- 
ment of that fire—gin Advocate, 








WHOLESALE DruccIstTs, 
MontTrEAL, November, 1871. 


Mr. James I. Fetitows: 


Deer Sir :—We have a large and increds- 
ing demand for your Compound Syrup of 
Uy pophosphites, and there is no doubt that 
as its valuable properties become more gen- 
erally known its sale will still further in- 
crease. 

The best proof of the éfficiency and high 
character of the preparatien is that medical 
men are largely prescribing it ; and we hear 
from dispensing chemists that prescriptions 
for Syr: Hypo: C. Fellows are daily on the 


increase. 
Weare yours respectfully, 


Evans, Mercer & Co. 
Wholesale—J. F. Henry, New York; 
Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston; Fuller & 
Fuller, Chicago; Collins Bros., St. Louis. 
—————— a —__ 


A RICH FEAST. 


WE so often spread a sumptuous feast for 
our readers—and they know it, too—that it 
seems almost childish to refer to any partic- 
ular issue of our paper as evidence of the 
fact. This week we find, in looking over our 
table since it was spread, that we havea 
right to be proud of the magnificent banquet 
offered. Where in all the land can there be 
found in any single periodical—daily, 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly—such sn en- 
tertainment ? 

Reader, first look over the names of our 
contributors, note the themes discussed, 
the variety offered, and then, if never be- 
fore, you will say: ‘‘ Tas INDEPENDENT has 
no equal.” Here is inte)lectual food to suit 
your wants, to strengthen you, to build you 
up. And you will be introduced face to 
face and heart to heart to some of the 
greatest living writers. In actual reading 
matter—to say nothing of its quality—there 
is scarcely a single three-dollar volume pub- 
lished which contains so much. And we 
give fifty-two such volumes for only three 
dollars. 


Orrice or Evans, Mercer & Co., 


——— rr —__ 
$500 GOLD 


will pay all expenses for the tour of Europe, 
personally conducted, to sail per steamer 
‘*Capvada,” June 2ist, under the manage- 
ment of Cook, Son & Jenkins, 262 Broad- 
way, New York. Full particulars in Cook’s 
Excursionist for June. Price 10 cents by 
mail, prepaid. 





FRANZ ABT 
AND THE 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO. PIANOS, 


Tus eminent German song writer, author 
of ‘‘ When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” 
etc., says: 

In the superb instruments manufactured 
by Hallet, Davis & Co. and used at the con- 
certs of the great Boston Jubilee there were 
combined a strength and purity of tone, 
elegance of finish, and those peculiar lasting 
qualities of rich sound and elaborate general 
workmanship, without which no piano can 
be considered thoroughly good, such as I 
have never known to be surpassed. I be- 
lieve their pianos to be as near absolute per- 
fection as it is possible for the instrument to 





be brought. 
(Signed) Franz ABT, 
Boston, June 22d, 1872. 
——————— 


A GCOD BUSINESS OPPOKA UNITY. 


Tue United States Life eb ol Com- 
pany have recently increased its new _busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. 

Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 

——— 


DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


3: Atuzmn & Son have removed to 814 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d street. For im- 
proved aftificial dentistry send - for pam- 
phlet. 















THE WESTINGHOUSE ® ATMOs- 
PHERIC AIR BRAKE. 

Ir was a most fortunate day for railroad 
travelers in this country when the Westing- 
house Air Brake was adopted upon its rail- 
roads. We do not know of a single inven- 
tion which has been the meaus of saving as 
much life and preventing as many acci- 
dents as.bas this; while it seems to have 
been so generally tried and approved by the 
railroad companies that over three-fifths of 





“all railroads in’ the United States’ are iow 


equipped with it. If we had choice of two 
routes to.or from a place, and knew that one 
was equipped with the Westinghouse Brake 
and the other not,we would invariably choose 
the former and give the latter a decided 
cold shoulder. We have been familiar with 
this brake for a number of years, and its ad- 
vantages, which are numerous, embrace the 
following principal points : 

1. The control of the train is entirely with 
the engineer. He can apply the compressed 
air in the pump upon his engine to all the 
cars of the train, and stop them at his will, 
without. signaling to or dependence upon 
the brakemen of the cars bebind. 

2. He can stop the train immediately. 
Instances have been known where danger 
has been seen ahead while traveling 
atthe rate of thirty miles per hour, yet so 
instant and powerful has been the effeet of 
the Air Brake that the train has been 
stopped within 500 feet, and even 800 feet. 

8. It is an immense saving to the railroad 
companies by the saving of labor. Not as 
many brakemen are needed. Fully one- 
third to one-half is saved in this labor item 
alone. 

4. It saves also in the wear and tear of 
whéels and machinery. By the old plan of 
hand brakes the wheels often were so locked 
as to slide over the rails, and thus they were 
easily worn uneven and ‘damaged. Like- 
wise there was often ‘irregularity of applica- 
tion, and fast trains often passed a quarter of 
a mile before reaching a full stop. 

5. Under the Westinghouse Air Brake the 
entire train is stepped at the same time. 
Every car isacted upon at the same moment. 
There is no sliding of wheels. 

6. In case a car should be detached from 
the train, the brake is immediately applied 
and the car comes to a standstill. 

We cannot repeat all the excellencies of 
the operation of the brake. We esteem it so 
good a thing that we take this opportunity 


of making its merits more popularly known. 


to the public. We quote herewith one or 
two testimonials, showing how it is appre- 
ciated by the railroad companies: 


[Cory.] 
Om CREEK AND ALLEGHENY River R. R. 
i" CorreY, Pa., April 4th, 1871. ; 
MANAGER. : 
Ontronen WESTINGHOUSE, JR., Pres’t, ete. 

Dear Sir :—I can without reserve recommend 
your Patent Air Brake as ot an appliance 
more conducive to the safety of railway trains 
than any invention or improvement we have 
had for years. 

The brake has been in constant: use on all 
our passenger trains for nearly a year, and its 
practical working is all that could be desired. 

We have saved the original cost. many times, 
and in séveral instances have prevented what 
might have been serious accidents. One case 
which occurred last fall I will mentivun. 

While the express train south, running at a 
speed of 30 miles an hour, was approaching a 
side-hill cut on Oil Creek, the engineer observed 
rock of several tons weight coming down on 
fhe track. The distance was but 150 feet. He 
immediately applied the Patent Brakes, and the 
engine struck the rock, broke the pilot and 
front end, and several of the heavy draw-beads 
of the coaches, but did not throw the engine 
or train off the track, Had it not been for the 
Patent) Brakes the accident. would undoubt- 
edly have been of a very serious nature, as it is 
in a dangerous place. 

(Signed) JOHN PITCAIRN, JR., 
eneral Manager. 





[Cory. | 

L. 8. & M. 8. R’y, ; 
CLEVELAND, O., June 8th, ’71. 
GxO. WESTINGHOUSE, JR., Pres’t, etc, ; 

r Sir:—. . . The experience of this 
railway with the Westinghouse Air Brake is 
briefly stated as follows ; 

The trial of the brake for some nine months 
upon the accommodation trains of the Erie 
vision was completely satisfactory, and dem- 
onstrated its entire practicability, economy, 
and extraordinary efficiency. Early in the pres- 
ent Meri = ore, the on a given to 
eu e en passenger 
eet of this - Be, «« + sa 
revalt being a reduction of one brakeman per 
train. ; ’ 


Too much cannot be said of the remarkable 
precision and effectiveness of this brake in 
Operation, t, its ‘reliabitity in all weath 
by day’and night and at ‘all’ times, has “pro 
unquestioned. 


es e and maintain its per working 
qualities requires — the o vigflance 
and faithfulness of good and competent 


men... ® , 
Sound economy requires the application of 





the Air Brake to Our freight trains, as well as to 
the passenger equipment, and to this we are 


now —s attention. 
ery respectfully you 
(Signed) JB. Davanavx, 
Gen’l Manager. 





(Copy. 
Pestaoeachs Aug. 10th, 1871. 
Monggy .Seureae, Gen'l Agt W. A. BOo., 


Dear Sir :—In compliance with your request 
of July 25th ult., I herewith give youa state- 
ment of the numberof wheels removed from 
under cars running on the Jobnstown accom- 
modation train, P. R. R., for being flat, caused 

sliding, showing the result from using the 
estinghouse Air Brake in comparison with 
the brakes formerly used. 

This.train runs 162 miles daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted), making 94 stops each day, which is a 
very severe test of wheels. 

From Feb. Ist, 1868, to Feb. 1st, 1869, when 
running five cats, using the Loughridge Broke 
on four of them and the hand brake on one, 
there were 56 wheels removed, 

From May 1st, 1870, when this, train was’ en- 
tirely equipped with the Air Brake, until May 
Ast, 1871, running five cars, there were four 
wheels removed, making adifference of fifty- 
two wheels in favor of the Air Brakes. 

These 52 wheels cost, when put under the 
cars and for labor when being removed, $1,255.- 
80,. from .which deduct what they are worth 
after being removed, $429, and we have an actual 
saving of .80 on wheels alone, which is en- 
tirely attributeble to the Westinghouse Air 
Brake. Yours truly? 

(Signed) R. 8. Ramsay, 
Gen. Foreman Car Shops, P’g’h Div., P. R. R 





[Copy.] 
NEw ORLEANS, JACKSON, AND Gt. NORTHERN 
ROAD COMPANY, 
Gen. Sup’?’s Orrice, New Oreans, La., 
Nov. 9th, 1872. 

E.F. Rawortu, Esq, , Ger, Sup’t, Vicksburg, Miss.: 

r Sir :—In response to your inquiry about 
the value of the ‘‘ Westinghouse Air Brake”’ I 
haye to say, after some four months’ use of it 
on all our passenger trains, I deew it iadispensa- 
ble as a means of safety and as a matter of 
economy. We find a heavy reduction in our 
stock claims amounting to three hundréd or 
four hundred dollars per month on each road. 
We have also several instances where our 
trains have been sayed from destruction by it. 
Once during a foggy night a freight train, 
through carelessness of a conductor, got in 
the way of a passenger train, and both trains 
were saved by it from a terrible .wreck. 

This morning, again, an axle broke under the 
tender“of our heaviest passenger train, while 
runving 20 miles per hour. _ The brake stopped 
the train in less than its length, and not a 
wheel was off the track. Iam so well satisfied 
of its value for safety that I do not think it 
justifiable in a railroad company to run its pas- 
senger trains without it. 

Yours, etc., 


. E. D. Frost, 
(Signed) Gen. 


Pe. 





THE PEOPLE'S FRIEND. 


Ir is susceptible of easy proof that the 
Sewing Machine has been a greater blessing 
to the American people than any invention 
of the present century. Nothing else has 
done so much to save the lives and health 
of the wives and mothers and the patient, 
overworked women of the land, who as a 
class most needed relief from the burthens 
of everyday life. Every father and husband 
fails in his duty if he neglects to endow his 
house with such a triumph of science as the 
Wilson Underfeed Sewing Machine. It is 
the cheapest and best sewing machine ever 
offered. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, N. Y., 
and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns. 








HALL’S SAFES haye been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 345 and 347 Broadway, New York. 





FASHIONS. 

Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith,“ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 








WANTED, 8 farmer in every town as agent 
for the. Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms write to Cotuins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 





HEcKER’s Farina is a delicious article of 
food and a beautiful ornament for the table. 





Five-ton Hay Scales, $100. The Jones Scale 
Works, Binghamton, N.Y. Free Price List. 





Best anp Otpest Famiiy Mepicinn.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—for Dyspepsia,Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick Headache, Bilious 
— _—, = a 4 Liver, 

<2) a wels, . our Druggist 
for it. Beware of imitations. . 


— 


‘HousEKeErERs, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
hy ! be bon best pennies 4 clean, 
‘ po hing gold, ver, ‘ware- 
etc. ‘Try it. Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nisbing stores, and jewelers. CorFiN, Rep 
ureton & Co}, No. 9 Gold street, 
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t@ SPECIAL NOTICE. .23 


Our maynificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchte--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
tn America--entitled “ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more vatuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture has a “ MOST 
STRIKING AND PERFECT 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
net---viz., Chase, dediiubil. 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, 
and Wells. The last two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing. 

If our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
worl of art--and who does 
nut?--let them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscriber 
and $3, when it will be sent 
immediately by inail, free 
of post: ss Bex re we pur- 
chased tie steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
every case will be refunded. 

Friends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and all, let 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


PENDENT. 


with great pleasure: 


NEW YORK, May 21st, 1878. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 


in your paper, we most cheerfully say 
that we receive more returns from 
THE INDEPENDENT than ALL THE 
PAPERS COMBINED in which we_-ad- 
vertise, now numbering nearly. four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we 
consider it one of the best mediums in 
the country. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager * Victor’? S. M. Co. 


We take occasion to state in 
this connection that no news- 
paper in the country--daily, 
weekly, or monthly--is now 
so extensively patronized by 
advertisers as THE INDE- 
PENDENT. The total re- 
ceipts of the N. Y. *‘ Herald” 
are, without doubt, much 
larger than those of any other 
paper; but they print SEVEN 
papers per week, while we 
print only one. Yet we af- 
firm that the “ Herald’s” totat 
receipts for advertising are 
not seven times as much in a 
year as THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’S. We have averaged 
about forty-five columns per 
issue for several months past. 


The above facts will speak for 





us hear from you! 


“s 


We frequently ask our ad- 
vertisers how they-are pleased 
with the results of their in- 
vestment in THE INDE- 
In answer to 
that question, proposed to the 
“Victor” Sewing Machine 
Company, of this city, aie re- 
ceived the following letter, 


which we print, of course, 


Publisher N. Y¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir:—In answer to inquiries 
made in reference to our advertisement 


INVALID, WHAT IS YOUR AIL- 
MENT? 


Is it eruption—disfiguring your skin with 
pimples, freckles, or leprous exfoliations? 
Is it ulcerous—afflicting your flesh with 
painful running sores? Is it rheumatic— 
seated in the muscles and the nerves? Is it 
mercurial—affecting your tendons and your 
bones? Is it renal—located in the bladder 
or the kidneys? Ifit is any of these, the 
cause is in the blood. Poison is running 
through your veins. It must be eradicated; 
and the only sure and safe eradicant— 
wholesome, immediate, infallible—is Sco- 
VILL’s BLoop AND LIVER Syrup. Delay 
may prove fatal. The tubercles of con- 
sumption are produced by acrid matter in 
the blood that passes through them. In 
fact, two-thirds of all the disorders to which 
the human organization is subject are due 
to inflammatory and corrosive matter dis- 
tributed through the system by the veins. 
Purify the fluids of the body with the BLoop 
AND LivER Syrup, and you will thereby 
impart new energy to every physical func- 
tion and prolong life. For sale by druggists 
and medicine dealers every where. 





PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN KILLER. 


Dyspepsia can be and is cured every day 
by the use of Perry Davis’s Patn-KIL.Er. 
This is the most wonderful and valuable 
medicine ever known for this disease. Its 
action upon the system is entirely different 
from any other preparation ever known. 
The patient while taking this medicine may 
eat anything the appetite craves. 











CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and esuccess every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
pame implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints, 








MILLIONS OF US ARE BILIOUS. 


We Americans are a bilious race. Half of 
us are born bilious and with a predisposition 
to dyspepsia ; and, as a rule, we make no ra- 
tional effort to counteract the evil. We eat 
hastily, overwork our brains and physical 
energies, and then too frequently resort to 
medicines that unnerve and prostrate the 
system. The best known remedy for indi- 
gestion, biliousness, and all irregularities of 
the bowels is the famous Cathartic and Alter- 
ative, Dr. Mort’s VEGETABLE LIVER PIs. 
Every botanical element specially adapted to 
relieve the body of superfluous matter, puri- 
fy the animal fluids, and regulate the func- 
tions of digestion and assimilation, without 
producing undue disturbance in any organ, 
seems to have been included in this genial 
Cathartic. Itis, indeed, a marvelous medi- 
cine, and to be withoutit isa dangerous 
oversight. Forsale by druggists and med- 
icine dealers everywhere. 





MEN AND WoMEN out of employment 
should address the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, No. 129 East Twenty-eight street, 
New York. 


cL 


THE TRUE POLICY OF PARENTS. 


TREATING children for diseases caused by 
worms will not destroy the intestinal vermin 
themselves. The remedies prescribed by 
physicians for convulsions, for instance, can 
produce no effect on the tenacious parasites 
which are the common causes of those dis- 
tressing phenomena. The true course, when- 
ever there is the slightest ground to suspect 
the presence of worms in the alimentary 
canal or the smaller intestines, is to adminis- 
ter a dose or two of Dr. RoGenrs’s VEGE- 
TABLE WorM Syrup, the only safe, imme- 
diate, and sovereign remedy for this almost 
universal scourge of childhood. Even ifthe 
symptoms which appear to indicate the ex- 
istence of worms proceed from other causes, 
no harm will be done, but, on the contrary, 
good; forthe same wholesome and agree- 
able preparation which would have expelled 
the little reptiles, had they been present, will 
remove any other obstruction from the 
bowels and exercise a regulating and sooth- 
ing induence over the whole abdominal 
Tegion. For sale by druggists and medicine 
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SAFE AT LAST, : 


Wirt what joy does the 

who has successfully combatted the symp. 
toms of Consumptiou with Dr. Hair 
Luna Batsam recognize the fact that he s 
safe at last. The hard cough, the laboring 
for breath, all the signs of danger which 
affrighted him have passed away; and ap. 
petite, strength, and health are returp 
Such has been the experience of thousands 
who have resorted to this Lirz-Savine Mzp. 
ICINE, after being given up to die. It con. 
tains neither opium nor antimony, nor any 
of the convulsing expectorants, which prog. 
trate the strength and tear the sore and ten. 
der lungs to picces. When the sufferer 
from Bronchitis, Pneumonia, or any other 
complaint of the Lungs or Throat is told by 
his medical attendant that nothing more cap 
be done for him, let him reply that “ while 
there is life there is hope,” and try the Ba. 
sam. For sale by all druggists and medicing 
dealers every where. 


JAY GOOKE & CO, 
No.20 Wall Street, 


New York. 
EXC HA NGE 


LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKVORT, 
BREMEN, 


VIENNA, 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 


Circular Letters, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Jay Cooke, MeCulloch & Co 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS,UPON VIENNA DIRECT, 


WHAT EVERY HORSEMAN 
WANTS. 








e A Good, Cheap, and Reliable Liniment. Such an 

article is Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Horse Liniment. Pint 

Bottles at One Doliar. For Lameness, Cuts, Galls, 

Colic, Sprains, etc., warranted better thun any other, 

Sold ‘by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park Place, New 
ork. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
What did it? 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lin} 
fe ment. When we meet an old 
friend who has been shelved 
with rheumatism, or see a person 
mangled underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, we know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does the work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
no swelling it will not soften, no pain it will not 
soothe, or lameness it will not cure. Price 60 
cents per bottle; large bottle $1.00. 


Children Cry--tor ritener’s castoria, 1s 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep. It is a substitute for 
castor oil. 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful affections of the bladder and nian a 
accompanied by Canis 4 Seposivs, irritation of the neck 
of the bladder, with difficuity of Peidins the eros, 
stricture, in seminal weakness, and in conditions 
the parts accompanied by debility 


JULTHN’S HYDRASTIN COMPOUND 


will be fonnd a most efficacious remedy. Send_for circa 
lars to B. KEITH & CO., 41 Libe 
sale by Druggists. 














Price $1 per bottle, or 6 for $5. eee 
BATCHELOR S 
HAIR DYE. 


is the best in the world. True 
reliable = oe}, No 
; or, a ai 








an‘ perfect. Harm 
ridiculous tints or 

odor. e ill effects of bad dyes a 
washes. Produces tmMEDIATELY a superb PLACK oR Nat+ 
Ural Buown and leaves the hair cLean, sort. 








TEXAN v= LIEBIG'S 


EXTRACT SOF MEAT 


THE GENUINE AMERICAN ART 





ICLE 


More concentrated, better, ani cheaper than apy other 


Ask your Dragzist or Grocer for it. 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 Willinm &¢ . N.Y. 





Chevaliers, 


R THE NAIR 
KEEFS Th E HcAD. COOL, 














dealers everywhere. 
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mY SON SPEAKS. 


eon that taken 
w that my son was 
Bis January, ith ri Sera ofula, Thich came out 
io and ulcers on his leg — hip. st | 
large oo more than twice its na! size. H 
was of) doctors of b Tanding in thelr rofession— 
Tre Boston from Charl —wi 
$wo a bit better. He was obliged to lle wher- 





= was placed. for he had no use of his limbs 


a8 all ho of his 
wees Groerive. the great blood 


and he tnd akon it Di it but a a short “dine | before 
great change. The so 


n 80 
a 
we mary age the cloths four or or five times a 
that We ‘Still b dhe od getting peter for he could move 
day, Stil ps and hel f alittle. He was soon able 
his lim and help See tse ut VegeTINe tt 
seared him. He gy a lame leg, which he will 


ut we all honestly believe 
v at NE before we had bothered 
a8 would have paved ' the 7 of ait 


leg and with n gerorul la will road this test mo 
those ‘u 
ory 2 son, who is now well and able tos 


CA Ta MARONEY, 
DANIEL MAHONEY, 
wt Trenton birest, Chark lestuwn, Mass. 


ae 


The above ts but honest statement paw od 
and thorough cl effects 0. 
ponent tn Se Scrofula. 


WHAT IS VEGETINE? 


compound extracted from barks, roots, and 
me is Nature’s Remedy. Itis perfectly b arm- 
sete bad effect upon the ay is nour- 


UNSOLICITED EVIDENCE. 
SPRINGFIELD, ME., May Mth, 1872. 
par Si = “ t of health f 
a daughter has been out of hea ‘or 
- care. “About a year ago she ome a tumor 
by on yt aids, which was very painful. 
lsaw VEGETINE advertised in the Farmer, and sent 
to Bangor - got two bottles. She is now takin; king the 
second bott her barn oo is much improved she 
eee is oa 8 fast as it came. Every one in 
this vicinity knows what VEGETINE has done for my 
denghier, and I take every opportunity to recom- 
mend it ito to those who are not aware of its great value. 
res, 
oe Mis. SUSAN C. RANDALL. 


YEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
: CURED !—For circular and price uddress 
ASTHMA or UPHAM, Philadelphia, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. “Address 

















@hronic and Acute Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbaro, 
Sciatica, reed and Nervous Diseases, after years of 
betering, } pes othe eh Fitler’s Vegetable Roge- 


ntific discovery of J. P. Fitler, 
ur be Sasie't ts cae i, Ewing, Me: 
by. suf 


jere Fite oe 

’ Frankford, Philadelphia. Rev. J. . 
vis Higntgiow 2g no. N. Rev. J. 8. Buchanan, Clarence, 
Te er OG, Smith, Pil tae ERE . Zeoaph 

Falls church, Philadelpiia. Afflicted inv 
te to Ur. Fitler, Prilade'a His valuable. navice 
@osts nothing and will be found interesting. 








Houses, or from 
anuf’r’s for U.S. 


from all wholesule 
& CO., Malden, Mass., 


WooLkt 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO, 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 
PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 

Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
8PELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ere. 





*ANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
10 CHIMNEY. NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


abeligan® star ust ona\voGas, PATER 
ti = o Gas. 
ems ie stony ight ca ie Se a 


For Moth sat Freckles,& Tan 












PERRY'S 


Moth and Freckle Lotion. 


It ts rellable and harmless, 
Depot 49 Bond St., New York. 
Lqld by Drucgicts everywhere. 


Rae AY MY, HEEL isin. 


8 eat Skin Medic Comedone ont be m- 
icine. Prepared by BC. 
to Bond st., N. Y. Sold by all Teemu 


as L. N. AND MRS. DR. LYDIA 
WLER 


Ff. FO 
of New York) who have given 1 at- 
to the study of the brain an body Fo or wey 

Iers have traveled tn the four quarters 01 the globe 
ton, ed all forms of nervous and aberra- 
After lecturing extensively in American ana for 
years with great success in the towns 
stint Britain aa. Ireland, t they owe decided to 
office eet stree on, England, 
and Medical 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


PERPETUAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
“Subscription to the Stock 


will be received at the following places in New York City: 


Kimball Bros., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


CARRIAGES, 


(10 and 112 SUDBURY STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire! 


THE PATENT STEAM SAFE, 





ufactured only by the American Steam Safe Com. 
any, is ro —_ NS heavy walls, filled with ‘ con- 
crete.” 1 the fire-proof protection of any 
other ot 5 nd in ot tition to this protection it has the 
two following mapeyeemceune S OVER ALL OTHER SAFES: 
The Pate’ ~ im ox iy and a lining of 
re pa aromas ofl ER vessels, con- 


from y to ninet; lons (in rtion 
SaGhev oles of the safe), inety gations completely 
around the book-case. 


THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 


anufactured only by the American Steam Safe Com- 
any, derives its name from a detachment made: in the 

rand jambs by which op 0. nel from 
omnsice te inside of t: ne ame 





't-Off”’ or se. tion of the irons com 
these jambs practically forms two walls, 
chamber between them, across which th 
travel to penetrate th 


plan, and next to the Steam Safe (which ie A 
led with ~~ Cut-Off) is th the mone di root 
safe in marke 


amount of filling, which retains the same amount of 
moisture as any other concrete safe. 





WELDED OTeEt. LANG JF iBos BURGLAR. 
with all the la! 
ih e BO tthe 5 Sy Vault 


ouse Safes, etc. 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 


Warerooms 5! and 53 Sudbury 8St., 
BOSTON. 
NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE: 131 W. Baltimore St. 
PHILADELPHIA: $2 8S. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO: 60 S. Canal St. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


ess A i 





Donnelly & Oo., 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF. ALL 
THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st & 22d sts. 


(@-EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 


Chorch L. Tower Clocks!! 


We manufacture A 





Soleus We can refer to al 


locks, and intend to have them second to none in all 


the essentials of a durable and correct time-keeping 


Clock. Illustrated talogues sent on application. 
E. HOWARD & CO., No. 15 Maiden ie, 
York; No. 1l4 Tremont St., Boston, 


R CLOCK for Towers 


for the reputation of our Tower 





Bley's barioli Troches.|E 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 


which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCBRATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 


A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action 'to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windvipe. 


A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 


The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 


infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
asa preventive in cases of Sma. Pox, VaRIOLom, o<c., 
etc. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 
Price 35 cents pér box. Sold by drugzists every- 
where, 
Bole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePiace, New York. 
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fifth Street ; and of 

Railroad Office. 

President tislawraat and Lackawansa Railroad, corner William and Exc! e Place. 

EDWARD ORES. Eight: mere sical ay a A 

encneqnenessseddiiindediddadsuebbanchccesanesecsnesauanehioda ang Avenue 
PAULN. IBBORD........0000000+ ..28 Broadway; and at the temporary citoe of the Company Broadway. 
—_——9 ———_—— 
yments must be made by check ble to the order of the UNION FRUST COMPANY. 73 Broadway. 
Them mane pope from the sale of the Pick hereb c— are paid into the Union Trust Company, and and cannot 
be paid out b Compan pzcert m vouchers that the money has been y and honestly 
qoees inthe — D 0: (hig mex Bal ing y 3 in ity =) to land. 
e land of the bounded as follows: 981 Streets and 3d to 4th 


aveumear 8 oF the Company is exes city jets. or about 2 ‘heres. 


SHARES $100 EACH. 


ents to be made as 
bor: ae ent. 


York island @ and the erection of a permanen’ 
Company, passed July 2th, 1sth the following m 
At the abovenamed places and by au 


follows 
or coms. at time of subscribing, and the balance in installments, not exceeding ten per cent. at any 
can be no safer investment than this. It isa home investment. It isthe ownership of land on New 
me. 
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a States. 
The ES per holder of any of these is entitled to free Py 2. on to the Industria) Exhibition, the pas Gal- 
ti and Paintings, and the 


corgien of the mem 
membershi 
ducted by by ‘the Exhibi: 


To Hot enti cutie the holder to admission to special places of amusement, except as com 


een 
MEMBERSHIPS.---PRICE AND KIND. 


Class ist. Price $10. 30 admissions. 

Bntitling the purchaser to thirty admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $10. 
Class 2d. Price $20. 90 admissions. 

Entitling the purchaser to ninety admissions to the Exhibition. Not transferable. Price, $20. 


Class 3d. Price $40. 


360 admissions. 


Entitling the purchaser to three hundred and sixty admissions. Not transferable. Price, $40. 


Clase 4th. 


Price $100. Life. 


Enti the to admission at any time during life; the buil to the public. Not 
itling purchaser y 4. tI sie. ding being open pul 


oan Sth. 


e@ purchaser an: 


ery 
fireribe of any of them, to admission to 


his immediate Ly: 4 


Family for Life. Price $300. 
(in esse at the time of such purch 
© Exhibition, when open to the public. Not transferable. 


ase) or any of them, 


Class Gth. HEREDITARY AND TRANSFERABLE. Price, $1,000. 


ste when he building is o te the 
Th holders vot these 


publics Lev npn A sale, eee devise, ‘Dut ont byt actual own: e 
membershi re to be as 4 Raeter oe of thet Ins tution, with pare additional privileges as 





Banks, and i 
for further information please 


Each p aser of a ptt will be tt ~ e! 
Individuals 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


No. 925 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX. 


perl tire success Simple, Prompt, Efii- 
cient, and Reliable. They are the ~~; medicines per- 
use—so simple that mista! 
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Case (Morocco) of 20 Tare jy fe d Book.......... 
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single bex to aay pa rt of the country, free of 
eipt am price. reas 
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THE CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets January Ist, 1873, 
#1,163,078.65. 
The Savings Endowment Plan originated by this 
Company is commended to those seeking insurance. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address the Home Office. 


T. W. Russell, E. W. Parsons, 
Secretary. President. 


[IAMOND 
& RUBY 
FURNACES. 


JAMES A, LAWSON, Patentes, 
For — Churches, School Houses, Public Build- 
ings and Private Residences. 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


236 Water Street, NEW YORK. 


For Twenty-five Years 
HECKER’S 


WHEATEN GRITS, 


CRACKED WHEAT, 


the most popular tion of wheat f. estat 
eoringan't toms ny a Reatebinl active condition of 
It contains in a la’ pro most 
other Particles of food the Phosphates an 
fhuscle, nerv and bral and is w pec ‘arly bene 
ve, an 
muscle, ner ~ in tt 











NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
A depressed. irritable state of mind : a2 weak, 
nervous, ex austed f eel Ying ne cneray or an- 
— on ufused emory. The 


fang a Aa sno aol 


systew, 


old, se cases; or 
y Dru ae, r sent by mall, on 
dress H REYSs'S lonaneatii’ 
No. Send for 


saat iitiolette at 


FOR SALE BY ALL enocens 
OR AT THE 


CROTON MILLS. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF pigressre 
FIrnsT QUARTERMA: STKE DISTRI De, +} 





RNER GREENE AND Hoosron at 
be New YorK City, May Mth, 1873. 


EALED copy of ths averises im DUFLI- 
care, by a copy of tt r) advertisement attac! 
pel a, M. zune seh, BT, 3 for the is caaian ab tomb 





[MEROVING CHANNEL OF 
SCHUYLKILL RIVER, PA. 

U. & Exorerr Ovrice, 1398 Cresryct Sr. 
PaILaDELPHiaA, rt April 28th, 1873. mei 
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~NEW OPENINGS 1 FOR TRADE. 


Business jeeaw here and eenhfe ‘growia’ | 


very carefully note the great c which 
are now occurring to increase the trade and 


commerce of the country. The following” 


will bexead with interest : 
PAssociated Press Telegram.) 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
EASTERN DIVISION OF 452 MILES Co] PI 


OMPLETED 
AND OPENED TO TRAFFIC.—LAKE SUPERIOR 
JOINED TO THE MISSOURLRIYER. 





BIsMARCK, DAKOTA TERRITORY, } 
June 4th, ‘9873: 


THE track of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
toad reached the Missouri Riyer at this place 
to-day, and the entire Eastern Division of 
four hundred and fifty-two miles, from 
Duluth to Bismarck, is open to. business. 
The people are celebrating the event. 

Connection is made here with the naviga- 
tion of the Upper and Lower Missouri. -A 
line of steamers is established between this 
point and Fort Benton, in Western Montana, 
and shipments of both Government and 
private freight are being made by this new 
route to the Northwest. 

The railroad surveying expedition, with a 
military escort, under command of General 
Stanley, will start west on the 16th inst.,. 
with the intention of making a final and 
definite location of the line of the road from 
the crossing of the Missouri to the crossing 
of the Yellowstone, and along that river to 
Central Montana, this being the only portion 
of the route of thé Northern Pacific Rail- 
road not yet determined. No serious oppo- 
sition from Indians is anticipated by those 
best able to judge. 


(From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jume 5th) 
RAILROADING IN THE NORTHWEST. 





Our dispatches this morning announce 
that the track of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road reached the bank of the Missouri 
River, at the new city of Bismarck, in 
Central Dakota, yesterday. This point is 
four hundred and fifty-two miles west from 
the head of Lake Superior, at Duluth, and 
this length of road is now in operation, 
while on the Pacific side sixty-five miles 
have for some months been open .to traffic, 
and another section of a hundred miles is 
now building, with some fifteen hundred 
Chinamen at work. 

A short distance above the point where 
the “Northern Pacific Railroad strikes the 
Missouri that river turns sharply westward 
and carries a navigable water-line a thou- 
sand miles beyond Bismarck, to Fort Ben- 
ton, at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, in 
Western Montana, Thus the Upper Mis- 
souri River practically serves for the pres- 
ent as a western extension of the railroad, 
and the junction formed yesterday between 
rail and river completed a new, short, and 
most important route ‘from the East to the 
extreme Northwest. For example, freight 
may-now-be shipped from Erie or Buffalo 
by lake’to Duluth, thence by the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, 452 miles, to Bismarek, on 
the Missouri, and thence by steamers on the 
river 1,000 to Fort Benton, which is in the 


same longitude as Salt Lake, on the Union 
Pacific. 


A line of ten steamers is already estab- 
lished to run on the Upper. and Lower Mis- 
souri and tributaries, in connection with 
the Northern Pacific road; and from. this 
time forward. Bismarck. will .haye almost a 
monopoly of that large. Missouri River 
traffie which ‘has suctessively centered 
at and enriched St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, and Sioux City. Eastward a fleet 
of. steamers and, sailing vessels connects 
the Northern Pacific Railroad with ali the 
American and Canadian ports from Duluth 
to Buffalo, while by its St. Paul Branch the 
Northern Pacific connects with all roads 
rubning eastward through Chicago. 

In addition tothe large trade with the 
people of Montana, and the shipment of sil- 
ver ores, which will come over this route, 
the Government bas contracted with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company for the 
transportation of nearly all its army supplies 
and material, and Indian goods required 
throughout the Northwest. This road thus 
comes at once into possession of a large 
trafic and a profitable business. The 
sturdy and solid progress thus far made in 
the work of construction and the equally 
important task of ‘settling its land grant is 
the best» guaranty for the future of this 
really national enterprise. 








DRY GOODS. 





Tue bulk of the Spring business is over, 
and near-by trade eply gives.a demand 
for 9 ‘spfficient stock of summer goods to 


‘supply the current trade, which is small at 
jthigt seasqn. The manufacturers’ agents do 
not anticipate any change before the opening 
of the.fall trade, nd “in the meanwhile a 
very quiet market in all departments of 
domestic cotton ‘fabrics may be counted 
upon asacertainty. Prices of plain bleached 
and unbleached cottons are nominally steady 
and unchanged. Prints are without changé, 
except for light effects, which are a shade 
lower; but standard makes of dark colorings 
are firm. In domestic woolens there is 
no material change. The large clothing 
houses have been making considerable pur- 
chases for their fall business and prices have 
a hardening tendency. But the summer is 
now setting in, and during the next sixty 
days business in every department will be 
light. 

Taateicied sheetings and shirtings have 
undergone no quotable change during the 
week. The purchases from first bands of 
standard makes have been light and no 
material alterations in the market are pre- 
sented for notice. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
small demand and prices are nominally 
steady; but any attempt to buy largely 
would doubtless be encouraged by a liberal 
discount on the part of the manufacturers’ 
agents. But the nominal rates for stand- 
ards. and light weights are without quotable 
change. 

Printing cloths are inactive and the de- 
mand for gray cloths is small for the season. 
The sales of 64 square in the gray, extra 
quality, for immediate delivery, are made at 
6} to 6§ cents a yard. 

Prints are not active and the demand 
from first hands is mostly for choice selec- 
tions of standard qualities. The Merrimack 
and Hamilton shirtings have been reduced 
half a cent a yard.’ Sprague’s fancies are 
fied quoted at 11 cents, less 5 per cent. 30 


Ginghams are not in much demand and 
sales are made at unchanged quotations. 

Printed lawns, percales, and cretonnes are 
still in moderately good demand for the 
favorite styles and prices are well main- 
tained. 

Cotton drills are in moderate demand for 
the home trade, but there is but little doing 
for export. The stock in first hands is in- 
creasing and prices are less firmly main- 
tained. 

Osnaburgs are selling to a moderate ex- 
tent and prices are steadily maintained. 

Cotton’ yarn is dull and the sales are 
limited, but prices are steady and unchanged. 

Corset jeans are like the rest of the mar- 
ket for similar goods. Thé demand is moder- 
ate and sales are small at steady prices. 

Cambrics are in moderate demand for the 
best black and assorted colors, but the mar- 
ket is quiet and prices are barely steady. 

Rolled jaconets are not active. The sales 
from'first hands are small, but prices are 
unchanged and steady. 

Silesias of the best makes are selling 
steadily, but the demand at this season is 
mostly from the clothiers. 

Apron checks are inactive and prices are 
nominal. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods the market is very quiet and there 
are no changes to be reported 

Worsted dress goods are now in so small 
demand that they offer no occasion for re- 


marks. 

In woolen goods there has been increased 
activity in the demand for cloths and over- 
coatings of favorite makes; but this in- 
creased demand comes, of- course, from the 
clothiers, and not from the jobbers. Sales 
have increased to a moderate extent, but 
prices remain unchanged. 

Doeskins are in pan ER better demand 
than they have been for some time, although 
the sales from first hands have not been 
large during the week. Prices are steady. 

Fancy cassimeres of good styles and 
heavy weights are in improved demand, but 
the light weights ‘are pressed upon the mar- 
ket.. Prices are steady. 

Satinets are selling rather more freely; 
but there is very little doing in mixtures, the 
demand being principally for black. Prices 
are steady. 

Tn other departments of domestic woolen 
fabrics there is but little doing and prices 
are barely steady. 

Foreign goods are now in small demand, 
except for afew special styles adapted to 
the season, for which the market is limited. 
The importers are closing out their broken 
invoices, and the auction-rooms are supplied 
mostly by such remnants, which amount in 
the aggregate, however, toa large busivess, 
comparatively. But the season is over and 
the.importations are light, except for the 
staple goods, for which the demand does 
not tuterially vary. The importations and 
entries for consumption of foreign dry goods 
last month were about one million in value 
less than for the past two years in the same 
period. 


~ LATEST DRY GOODS ‘QUOTATTONS. 


IMPORTANT EVERY y ROHANT IN 
3 TED ST. ‘ED STATES. 
MoNDAY EVE ynane, June %th, 1873. 
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BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. |. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smooth as Silk and Strong as Linen. and the 
Best ever made for Hand or Machine use. 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 
S2.and 84 Worth Street. N.Y. 


1873. SUMMER NOVELTIES, 1873. 


EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, AND VENETIAN D&SIGNS 
IN 
OXYDIZED BSTTONS, BUCKLES, CLASPS, etc. 
PASSEMENTERIES, BELTS, SATCHELS, 
CLUNY, YAK, ANTIQUE AND LLAMA LACKS, 
CAPES, SACQUES, SCARFS, VAILS, HAMBURG 
BANDS, TRIMMINGS, SKIRTINGS, etc. 
UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY AND STYLE. 


MILDER & GRANT, 








No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW satay 
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are offering at RETAIL an unusually attractiy 
stock of 


Light Summer Goods, 


received. 
CK SIL fro 
bis seer mec 


BLA 
$i bd anc $1.7, LEB, $125, re, 
ESE SILKS, pure silk one way, 35¢. Value 
few tints in AMEL'S HAIR SUITINGS. 

Tissue 

u Batiste, pure linen, Prith Cl Cluny Lace Inser. 
i eURE  MORAIRS in various tints of GRISAILLE, 


Bee RAB ALI ALPACAS, FaMBer cole colors, ear ae ward, 
ES from 


ys ; 8o. 
ALL-SILK RIBBONS } ise. 
RIBBONS, $1.25, $150 3a" 
oboe cea am a ATL 
esh im on 0: 4. 
SASHES Tissue Pal WEIL “round md LERED 


TRAW, and PALME ee 


, 


CHIP LEGHOEN. ST 
RIMMED and UNT 


PRICES LARGELY REDUCED. 
i and 84 PLAIN and FANCY IRON GRENA. 
lish Bombazi T 
Gloths ight GAS are m nes ‘amise my chiens 
DeEAGK e ALPACAS, 30c., 35¢., 40c., and 50c. per yard, 
Binck: kMobatrs 


, T5e., $1, 

Ea ENGLISH” CREP IRS at so haceg 
MOURNING CALICORS, CAMBRI 
d digs; Summer Shawls, MOURN EAS. 


E LLA 
Ladies’ and ‘Gentioments Hoge i MOND 
in SILK, GAUSE, and LISLE THREAD. iw plik 


ansortment for | os FU YoRN and MISSES. th 

tious of London and Pavia. Sy Se, lataet seotee. 
SHIRTS and COLLARS MADE TO MEAS 

the premises by expert cutters and finishers. ee 


SUMMER CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and SCOTCH 
SUITINGS for Gent a ; 
a. atunee Te eut in any quan. 





IMPORTED Eire GOODS, th 
RICES THAN RESENT MAR, 


makes, at LOWER P 
KET VALUE. An immense stock of 
Housekeeping 
AND 


Housefurnishing Goods, 


CARPETS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, Etc., Erc., 
at unusually low prices. 





VISITING CITY are invi 
rey tor ae Mae aah 
n fe 
articles 28 ked in plain Rgures. = 4 


“MATL O ORDERS for samples and prices prompt 
fill 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th sta, 


Large Consignment from Europe 


MUST BE SOLD! 
PRIV. Are SAL! PURE er iS FOR Cast Gasm! 


AT THE GREAT. EAST. 


E. RIDLEY & & SON, 


THOUSANDS OF PA Bi LiKors 


Children’s ined Ce on 
Ladies’ Lined, 65c. 
Examine our ake $2 Ons ee anda Fringed and 


allt Sere fal 


age des 





Piesids and ramet 


sob eee and. ghanse mn ofber se 
nea: 
e arene th TOs paiges. Bonnets and 1 Rib 


bons, every new shade, from 10c. to 40c., all 
a an ud Tyne Watered Sash Fibbons, | ey 65Cy 


arcinch Sash Ribbo: 
FA NS! FANS! FANS! °s Brerpthing “new. Exam 
ine. 4c., 6c., 8c., 10c., Ly A 1, up. 


At Neurly Half Price. 
La 


ces. 
Lace Shawls and ors Swiss Ties. 
Guipure Laces. , Parasol Covers. 
P: enterie ‘Trimming. Fringes and Ornaments, 
Paris oma Vienna Goods. 
Oxydized Goods. Down! down! 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 





Leather Bags and Satchels, 50c., 75c., $l up. Bargains 
English Hosier ents Ga consigned. 
Int ‘ants’ and 
ebone $1, up. 
Look at our J ewelry, Pe Woicket Rooke I Leather Belts, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Linen and Cambric Underclothing. 


Bargains in this Department. 


One thousand new trimmed Hats and Bonnets this 
week, $2.50 each to $35. 


TO-D. 
FRENCH FLOWEES TO 'O et El ow To-DAY!! 
ee Beats of, of Hamburg EBdgings, at 5¢., 6c., 8¢., Me. 
C., U) 


KID GLOVES. 


ARRIVED FROM wUR Obes EW, SHADES AND 
1,000 a: On ae 
donans: Two Button at at ee ot Hes Tc 204 8 gL pair. 
“4 dozens Edward, super., 
_ it dozens Two Button, slightly damaged, at $1 § 
pa EST LOW-PRICED GLOVES IN SON, 


4,00 ane GRAN ots., N. ¥. 


east from the Bowery. 


iW, BALDWIN & FO, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


KE & 00. 
TIPORTERY AND JOHDERS OF 


Gar end 20 Brosdwas, 6, ; cope ant © Howard street, 
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QEPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR Y FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 


By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
372 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is dull for invoices of Bra- 
zis and the S aeeiaes ae is light. The latest 
telegram from Rio shows increasing dail rece 
and stocks with heavy pt dee to the United Sta’ 

Iders have thus far been able to sustain pr on, 
West india a remain scarce, but some business 
doing in invoices to arrive. East India goods are in 
pL demand at fal prices. 


FISH AND SALT.—Dry Cod are in larger supply and 
the market is quiet. Mackerel are steady, mer a fair 
Barrel trade and few transactions in | Is. 

Herring not in demand and nom nal. Box 

erring. in increased req ad market active. 
Baten erring more active at lowervalues. Liver- 
pool Fine Salt steady and the market active. Bulk 
quiet at previous prices. Ground steady. 


FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market for Malaga Rai- 
sins is quiet, at lower prices for Layer, and Loose 
Mascatels irregular, owing to the variations in quality. 
Turkey Prunes are h Meters with an . potine martes and 
increased business. rrants steady. Sardines inac- 
tive. tron dull. its in light demand. Green 
pis y de in = i. with f values for Lemons 

Oranges. 


MOLASSES.—The market is without essential vari- 
ation. Fine grades, suitable for grocers’ trade, con- 
ase scarce and sell fairly. Boiling qualities in fair 

pply and limited demand; prices in buyers’ favor. 
few leans in small stock and steadily held. 


RICE.—The market is steady, with a fair jobbing 
demand. Choice Carolina is decidedly scarce and 
very firm. Good and medium unchanged in value. 
East India in fair demand for export and home use. 
Receipts of Domestic for the week 102 casks. Stock 
of Rangoon 16,841 bags. 


SUGARS.—The market opened spiritless and closed 
very firm at an advance of \% to \% cent per pounds 


with an active demand and further upward tender cy" 
The low prices for the past few weeks have stimulated 


a 
better and present stocks well under control. The 
advent of the fruit season begins to tell on the con- 
the advance on Raws tends to better 
values for Refined. Raws have been moderatel 


“steer are in active demand for all rhs! The 
production is mostly sold in advance, and the advance 
noticed > our last is well maintained, with a decided 
pares’ in first hands for prompt delivery. Sugar- 
house is in py request for export and home use at 
anc 


TEAS.—There isa fair trade doing, notwithstanding 
that holders show less disposition to crowd goods on 
the market at present | pen Greens are in fair de- 
mand, but the market is somewhat in buyers’ favor. 
Japans.—Prices are well sustained. Low grades are 
scarce and bring relatively high figures. Oolongs.— 
The brisk demand produces but little Ls eye on 
the eee in consequence of the overstock of low 
— ch tends to drag down values. Souchongs 

ing at unchanged figures. 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—The market has ruled ir- 
regular, with lower prices generally on all sorts. The 
jo of Flour arein excess of the sales, and, al- 

h prices nave declined, buyers are disposed to 
awal aoe values. Choice Winter Wheat Flour is 

id with some firmness. The expo 

¢ aiills and low grades has been moderately fair, 
ey the advance in ocean fers. the has ane shi, 
ners to diminish their o fore he jobbing trade 


light. Southern lower and Soe Flour slightly 
eusier. Corn, Meal nulet s x steady. Feed lower. 

‘eal ceipts a Flour for the week 
36,940 . bbls. is. The receipts of 


ports ot 878 
Wheat are largely in excess of the previous week and 
= exports nearly in pr oportion. 
en ly offset by higher gold and" exchange. ‘in- 
eat isin — i... ply and fair request. The 
gen Hemet n im consequence of the 


cepts, 1043 bush. ort: 
714 bush. Corn Ry. arrived freely yas values have 


tion dnd forced off at prices below our quotations, 
which only include “merchantable lots. Recefpts, 


952,271 bus ports 332, 

the market closing « steady at the reduced prices. Re- 
ceipts, 301,104 bus rts nil. 

some peo thee export, in co! 
damage to the — on the eipts, Si 
however, minal. Beoeints, ush. Ex- 
porte, VT b04 be Bush. Barley ley Ma alt valet and 
no 1. ceipts of the fc 8. Bar| bush. of 
the latter 69,218 tush. No sales of either for ape. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Business generally for 
the last few weeks has been Jess active than usual at 
this od of the year, in consequence of diminished 
building operations and the uncertainty of caldiiment 
of con! under the ap prehension of strikers. Th 

joseness of ¥1 the money market as He a had Stead 
ct business. Bric n less active 





consequence of reporte 
it uotations, 


8 3 
steady. Hair in light request at unchanged rates. 
Builder: light Foapost 9 | revious values. 
Lime in fair request and liberal receipts. Values as 
mber a little more active at reduced 
rates. The arrivals are larger, necessitating dealers 
to concede in prices to effect sales. Random cargoes 
move slowly. Southern _—_ without noticeable 
change. Dr rds ight.export and local 
request. Lath nominally unchanged. Plaster Paris 
mactive. Cut Nails in moderate demand at steady 
prices. 

COTTON.—The market opened quiet but firm for 
future delivery, mail advices of unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the wing crop with small receipts and 
decreased Mock ton to harden values. The mar. 
ket has been generally firm the week through. The 
volume of business been fair, with slight alter- 
nations of depression and firmness, closing as about at 
the opening, the demand from spinners being good 

and export request fair. 


LIVB STOCK.—The market for Beeves opened 
quiet and lifeless and closed dull at prices below last 
week. The receipts continue amena) and demand 
good, but —_ sufticient to keep up Dp. prices The range 
as been fo: v4 ots with a few 


Native ‘Speers 
fat Oxen 13% to 13 eee? 4 to 
10% cts.. The higher rates were only obtained the 


toes part of the week, and, quality considered, the 
market can be written % cent ? pours *s less than last 
week, ¢! $35 to 


5} to 6% cts., Ly 
pene wots and 


ersey Bucks County 
r pound, the market closing he 
ed well, but closed dull and 
eak. Common to Good Sheared 4 to 4% cts., with a 


few exceptionally Good 6X cts. per “s mbs 
to 14 eta, per podnd for Poor to'Che ~ The mar- 
it for Live Hogs opened at 5% to 5% cts, and  aoned 
Bity Dresssed 6% to 7% cts. and 


at Otter 7 cts. per pound, without aniinstion. 
METALS.—American Pig Iron is without specia; 


change, but me market has a downward tendency.. 


arrivals of Scotch have de) we depressed the market, 
and, the supply being in excess of the demand, vafues 
Light. Rai ed pm gap ood » ere ves 
Bar weak @ nearly saleloss, present rates preclud- 


deman 


: a much Ser im Sees b yoy in fair 
id. in- 
ar- 





MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Candles is 
without new features. The demand is light. Domestic 
Coal in active je demand. Fore aeer with a mod- 
erate request. An in action. rand do- de- 
things bein ee, points to ry 

od deme pieces sights oh 


vanced gs, Bres, tna is in 
im a kere! joubiie 
be' request. aul. denn pers ers grades 
Hay fa i in liberal suppl. and nd fair demand. 

‘emp inactive but firm. Me — A 
Hides Lie squest at no nominal: prices. Hope in 
light request and ¢ Only for immediate wants of brewers. 
Leather firm with erate trade. Paints moderate- 


Skins asier. low jet and 
frm. ont active, hi Rigier. and further upward 
ay Exchange much firmer, icated on 
higher ¢ — and advance in Bank of England dis- 


OILS, peel STORES, Etc:—Crude Sperm con- 
tinues in good demand. Crude Whale inactive. Men- 
— Aa Me mall, little > sock and the = 
Co thon Seed scarce and firm. Prime on Winter Lard in 
buyers’ favor. Paraffine active. Spirits ‘Turpentine 
in increased demand and slightly higher. osins 
b ne} paw lower. Tar quiet. Piteh easy. Petroleum 

closed nee A mainly speculative, the mae 
as et early in the week. 

demand | is ia light, owing to scarcity of of tonnage. 
The. e ek m are firmer. 
market is in full sympathy with ours. a Sapthe cant. 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market opened weak, but 
was better at the close. Trade has been fair, with no 


great desire on either sellers’ or bayery Pat Bacon 
rather weak, with small movement. Cut dull 
and irregular. Lard weak generally, bat * with 
si a in — uence of advance in gold and = 
sn 4 Pounds. f in light jobbing demand at 


poss jaca er rules in buyers’ favor and the 
supply of all kinds isin excess of the demand. The 


~~ of 1 Retype boa —_— and ate eee tebe 
roken and s' . 
Bali ie in light supply y, the late sales having reduced 


k materially. The receipts of New Clip, ex- 

cept for California an Texas, Have been vere Tight. 

Sieteraceen seem 2 pe 9 holding for . better = ener 
want of Domestic 

fairly supplied with. aA, ‘ 


WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand has been fair at prices 


Some Ay The recei are Uberel ae d the 

creases. The demand eights the 
receipts of Western are large, necessitati: 

sion F omy Lo revent a large us. Pais ste steady 
ite and s ked lots move 
slowly at 12 to 13 cents } med ind. Receipts for the 
Wetuton packages. Fo exports, 59,840 pounds. 
Grange, County Fails and Creamery, 8 D.....29 













River Pails, Selected.............sssesseee +. @2 
State Dairy, Good to Prime.. 4% @2 
State ss Poor to Fair....... : -.18 @22 
State Welsh Tubs, Poor to Cho’ 23 @27 
State Firkins, Poor 7 Choice.. 18 @29 
Western Firkins and Tubs.... 2 


CHEESE.—The receipts have largely increased. 
The export demand has been active and local request 


— at slowly but steadily declining rates. Many in- 
erior lots have arrived and are avoided by shippers. 
Receipts, 37,961 boxes. Exports, 1,601,410 pounds. We 
tate Rnctory, ‘Fancy X U4X@15 
TY, PAncy X....ccccccccevecescseeees '@ 
State Factory, Fair to eae need “ 
State Factory ” Inferior......-+-:+-s.++00 





led firm and slightly in sel- 
oe a falling off 






Canada, prime, in barrels............ssse0 eeee-l? @I8 
, ordinary to extra..... al? @B 
State, Pennsylvania, and Jersey... aries PORTE 19 @% 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry is in ample 
copy ane and —_ readily. on little attention is given 
season The market is 

nominal. eee are n ther plenty nor in active re- 
qe b but they are the principal game inquired for. 








Serin r pair, Jersey..... 1% @$1 25 
ng Chickens and = b. eS. Bb @ 18 
Live Turkeys, miecoresgonqcepsepcenese | a OO . 
Live Ducks, dam Renseusoes seus oo 1% @1B 
Live Geese, Th, per pair ++ $150 @ 2% 
Dressed Fowls ‘and Chickens, eo ua @ 8 
Dressed Turkeys, #1 .........-000. - Be 8 
Pigeons, flight, per d0Z...........eeseeeees 10 @12 
BEESWAX.—The market is dull and in buyers’ 
favor. Sales of about two thousand pounds at 36 to 
37 cents per pound for Western and Southern. 
BROOM CORN AND BROOMS.—The market ho, 


nominal at the re we prices—viz., 6% we 7 
Hurl, 5 to 6 cts. for Gree ind tor 6 a 
4 per ly ‘or Old, all 
Vp Brooms in fair demand at $2 to $3 per dozen 
or fair to good and $3.25 to $5.50 for prime to extra. 


a —Pots are firmer and in good steady de- 


mend. We.guate 0. loch 8 cep corh, ooze i met. 
earls continu in on 
360 barrels Pots and 24 casks Pearls. 


MAPLE SUGAR.—The market is very dull at 19 to 
12 cents per pound for prime, 7 to 10 cents for poor to 
good. nts er pau to $1.25 per gallon. fs 


ontaNS The market for Morrowtats is dull, yreak, 
a lower. Mediums are freely offered, but meet with 
tent nits no pee Kidney in small copply and held 


eans in ers’ favor. 
fall kinds 1,4% els. Exports, 1.910 






t9, prime, oy ber bushe el. pug 2@ 
ett 33 0 
Bea Beans, fair to prime, be & 

_PEAS.—Southern Black Eye mew ee Green very 


‘harles' are in 
sed ed variety ta a the preference, 
erm: ote: 


IK... ceeeseceees 2 
. $2 "3 i vf) 


; Petlors per barrel, in 
ly Rose, oadee $656 


Yy 
Ordinary, 7 cage 
Bermud: * 
Charleston New, “ 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUITS.—The market is dull 
for all kinds, with a light trade in small berries. We 











que ote: 

Peles, Souther, Bi } Ansa Per Jb... -84%@7 
ers : He) t 

Peaches, G Geo -¢ and N.C. Peeled, per lb. ; : 8 

“ “ ii” ao 

Blackber es, per | a he 

‘Plumes 18 

Raspberries, 5: 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


au Si rnc 


Toei & West’n, Mixed and Choice per doe 
7. peeve * a FE 











40 
4 
at i 
2 
ae 
da, crate 1% 
phage, witty de Norfolk, per bil. ims 25 
’ crate. oe 
mbers, Charlesten.-+..... seaotmpeanind 1 300 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Groceries and Provisions. 
RAW SUgAT* -. Duty: Dechem County a18 00 


porto it ice. 


ivy Mess 
--9 a—9% Heavy Mess West- 
— 8a— 9 Lay t meg! RS «+. 17 60 a7 75 


ess t- 
ew.......1700 4 50 
oan 15 00 






a, City. palsy 


estern.12 
oULDERS Sugren, 
emg LAS 8X%a HH 
BACON—SMOKED. 
Breakfast.... 13 





























alé 
2h. 
hand Sal 
oes 948. 
al a ae 9 
ot Weber ee 
a-6 | BEEF. 
a—0 Mess, 
# bbi........1000 a110 
ereeeee 20 &—25 Mess...11 al200 
TEAS—Dvoty: Free. Packet Reef..1600 a 625 
Zoung Hysce.—@ 2110 |Fulton M’k’t.2050 a210 
Hyson........ ait en 5 ee 
a1” Smoked Tongues.20 a2l 
Sie \Dree Pika paisa a6 
al xt 
: Free. “5.00 
a—28 
a—2% 
a 





RUIT. erring, N # 
Raisins, layer. 220 a235 1,# —19 a—-® 
L Musce’l.. 250 2270 SALT —Duty : Sal? cts. ® 


ess..440 a450 |Turks Island, 
@ bush....— a— 45 
Ashton’s fine.330 a 350 





Worthington 
Citron WB onaie decor a2%9 
Sardines 4 bxs—20}¢a —21 Onondaga 
—36 a —37 BINDS 0950-204 a2 
Maccaronl, m3 a—l4 /Table Salt in ‘xs, 
—10 a—il # doz....... 110 a1 
Vermicelli, "ttl. —15 a-—l7 In small bags, 
-.—10 a—ll @ bbl — a9 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. In small pekts, 
Peaches, 2® @ in @ bbl 43ga— 5 





fine.. 2 
Adam'tine sup’r 
2S ordinary. Hpscals 
RICE Dury: ayes. # D. 
— fair to 
8 a 9% 














ta tarch, a—9 

PORK. Starch’ Pat.Gloss 10a—11 

Thin Mess, nw 2000 02050 |! Starch, Corn.....10a—11 

Flour and Grain. 
WH 






































R. EAT. 
Va. and Balt. No.1 mill spg.1@2 a 167 
Family jee 87% all 2 | * 153 a 156 
Va. and Balt. No. 2 Chicago..150 a 154 
Da gien 8 ag Ms “1 ald 
. Louis...... 72% all 2 |Wi Red....164 2167 
Ind., Ohio, mber Mich..168 a 171 
and Mich: 740 092% Sate Mich...170 a 19 
lows, & Wis. 1 estern mix: a— 63 
— Western yellow.63 a— 65 
Extra State... . ite Southern— a—— 
te & West. ellow “ 65 
ATS. 
, No. 2 Chicago...43 a—45 
our,....410 a 800. | White............ 
aad lack Peden 44 a— 44% 
> MBAL.  --- : IBY@®, ...<..... = 
dywine. . 
one? °:- Ramadan 
eal.. 2 Rowed State. a— 75 
Buckwheat Fi. —ti‘<‘ié* aman ........- 12 allé 
Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins. 
A.Sax, Fl HORNS—Duty: Free 
yaa Merino. Ox.B.A.& R... 300 21700 
Sup. Patled Co. FURS AND SKINS—Un- 
2 0. , 
No. 1 Pull currency p pe cong 
Pull Beaver, ¢ 
“ North?®.300 a 600 
“ Sgouthe 530 a 300 
“OW 0 a400 
OtterN’thpce.1000 91500 
“OW --800 a0 00 
RedFoxNorth.150 a 200 
n. — 40 a— 60 
= West,com— 60 a— 75 
“ North....— 7 a 100 
8.0. Mink, North’n 300 a 800 
um Wes -250 a6 
4 Marten, North200 22000 
commo! Goat 3 a—53 
oe. 8.C. unw. ; = bly Ttse a 
UITY ...... r r, Sisal, ae 
HIDES—Dutr: Free. “"$. Jaah..— 0 a—@— 
R.G.&B. A u it... _— 
Gn. Sit. —114 a—14/Skunk....... oa = 
Do. do.gr.sitd.— 25 Northern bik. 100 a 150 
OCO ...... - Nor. Striped. .— 75 
Bahia dry....—— a~—19 |Nor. White...—25 a—35 
Javanilla,ete.—15 a— Wolf, large... 200 a 350 
arac’ib: _ a—I8 |Wolf,small..—7 a1%3 
Mara.h’ox.eto— 15 a— 17 ar, black... 300 0 
18 a— brown.. 100 a 500 
LEATHER DUTY : le, 
Upper, Saat # ct.ad. v. 
ie’ ) Lt. #a— & a— 45 
| Oak, middle..— 42 a—44 
Sex ot et at 
+2 3S a 
Hemlock, iig’—2 a—2 





. ur Sea ite oN ba 
but the best Ls tow = ne | 


759 








icant a os 
CitySlaughter— 11 aM iix [Hemi ears S- a— 30 
Ww a—% 








apivi stay a 

1 8 
a) , = /Manna, small " 

sam Peru. 200 a 2 flake........ a— 42 

i 1d a— 'Mani 
Bark Petayv..—— a— flake........ 110 a112 
or ios 2° r } ola 20 22 
s eppo gold— a— 
1 Bergainot. 425 a 440 























Cantharides., 1 al 60-66 clog 24a— 3 
Sramnccee § i Suerte se 
ie xal.Acid + i — 
Castor Of! els a—21 !Phosphorus... . —S0 7 vt 
ChamomileFl.— 26 a—42 |Prus, P = 
Chlorate Pot- micksilver... 102 a 1% 
28h, gold....— 37 39 barb, _ alls 
Cochinea}#4 a— 61 » Pid,g’d.— 5 a— 7 
C Mex.gd.— 55 a—58 mjacgid.— 11a— 12 
Copperas, Am— 1Xa— 1%|Sal Soda, gold— 2%a— 3 
CreamTar.gd.— 35 a— 37 cre lon. 
ubebs,E.1..g.— 6 a— 6%| in bd, gd....- 28 a—30 
Cutch, fata = Sya~ 6° lsarse’illa, | Me x., 
Epsom 24a— 2%! gid........... a—Il 
Gamboge. gid —6 a—66 |Senna, 7 —12 a— 13 
et 19 a—m |Sheline- wold: So 5s 
OS hed ellac, go toed 
Gum, Arabic, ai Bod Ashi ¥egd 5 oie~ 3 
Gum Benzoin— 35 a— 5 |Tart-A d.gd..— 48 a8 
oe ws ow vee Bie oto 
ieee oiunieee — a— ol, ue.— a—1 
Gum Myrrh, a NDI Go" Dory TY: FREE. . 
Petree ee oe nga 
Gum Trag.,st.— 25 a—42 |Madr = ie 








a— 
— Ss he cee 
Gum Treg.0-64.75 a—% ;Manilla....... —8 a 
and Fr.,gold— — a—— 'Guatemala,gd— 
Metals. 
: Bars $1@1 is Bar 5c. and Sheathing 
oe D 





Te Rie #100 ®; Bo’ 
er and Plate, 1c. # ;|Am’can Ingot— 29a— 20 
Ban Hoes, Scroll, |Sheathi: 
1K@1Xc. DR; Pig $7 e (suits ts) oD — —a— 43 
ton; Sheet, 3c. " Shea eathing,old— 28 a— 20 
Pig, denalish Sheath’g, yell— 27 a—— 
teh. # 46 00a 58 00 . —2 a—-2y% 
Pig, American.. 43 00a 5000) Bo = 32 a— 45 
. Eng., Am.115 00a120 TIN(ZiNN) Dury: Pig, 
Bar, Sw. ass. g. 120 00a13000} Bars, Block, free. 
chews, Russia, # =. Plates ‘ana Sheets, 158 
oy ct. ad v: 
wr,» Single, D. nea, c’h. # B, 


#-,Com.,— 64a — (= ae —3% a—-— 
wii Doty: Cut, 14; Straits, gold. .— 30%a— 31 
Wro' 26 rseshoe, English, yold.— 3) a—— 
D Plates, 1.C.ch.13 25 a13 75 
Plates, 1C....} 
«5 a— 5%/SPELTER--(ZINN)-DUTY: 
534| In Pigs, Bars, and Plates, 


3% a70 $1 50 per 100 Ds. 
2Xc. # DB. Plates, gee. _ Ysa i% 


om. 
—a— 11% |ZINC—Durty: In Pigel 7 
$1 50 #100 ms.; Sheets 2. 


2 
$n In Sheets..... — 10Xa— 11 
Oils, Naval Stores, Etc. 

OIL—Doty: Palm mMOtvelRAVAL STORES — Duty: 
$2 Fila rpentine. Xcts.# 
74 & to gal. 30 ct.; Sperm| gal.; other kinds 20 ¥ ct. 
) and) ad vel, 
ale or other fish (for- Turpen 
ad val 


























). 20 # cent. ad val. oe ce — a—— 
Olive, # box.. a9 Tar, Wining: 
Olive mc.#gal 115 a 122 4 

im,# D..... a— 9% 
Linseed, City, 
@ gal........ alii 
nseed, —-— a—— 
Whale, crude— 63 a— 68 
- Wi a— 78 
fee ref. Spr’g— — ais 

. er a 

ROW.L. bi'eh 172 a1 

Red. Wes 
still a— — 
a— 76 





a— x. h — ai: }— 19 19 
- - *pg order)— — 
: Free. |Re i ned ne ne me 
job’ — — 
00 sic |Naptns, ret," 
(65-73 grav). ae alls 
Sundries. 
A THERS—Doty: Free.| HOPS—Duvtyr: 5 cts. rth i 
a ne West'n— 18 = 1872 — 40 


Ten 
FLAX—D Dury: "0640 # 


869  a—5 
No’th Riv.#m—15 a—18 GUNPOWDER_—DU" TY: 4 
1 a ee Russia $5; cents # & and 20 ® ct. ad 


Jute 
Heian an 4; 8 gun ma ot 


Revaet'y tin g.210 00a 215 00 
Sisal, gold....— 8a-— 8X 




















——a 638 
Manil a, REIS Dory Linseed 1 
gold......... — 10%: # tb; Can 
ym pane age 2%a— Mis 4 sie OF 5) Bas 
un 
Do. dressed. ..175 a rtp BE _— 
ws a b..—8% a—8X 


N. te >; ginmotky, @bu 425a 450 
Retail é 60/Flax,Am.rough?2 25a 240 


H. K. THURBER & C6., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St.. New York. 
Our sales of Butter and other Prod 
direct to Retail Grocere (not to Jobbers or Shippers 
We therefore possess cme facilities for getting the 
ful! market value for all goods consigned to us. 
Commission vn Butter, . £53 POUUEY, Bboy. 1d 5 per ot 
Flour, Grain, ete., 955 per cent. 
Marking-piates? fernebad on application. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 
THE 
HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


TABLE SAUCE, 


THE BEST SAUCE AND eeaise 
MADE IN ANY PART OF THE: 








WORLD. 
FOR FAMILY USE. 
PHOS. 0... ccrcccercerce sesnrerserrrer® seeeeee 0 Conta, 


Balt Pints. ..........----scecceseenersectteee -30 Cents, 
FOR SALE BY “ALL GROCERS, 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Inc¥enséd Facilities to Clab Organizers 
Send for New Price-liat. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN T&A CO., 
P.-0,Box 643.) 1 and 88. VESEY ST,, New York, 








Sinancial, 
NORTHERN PACIFIC GOLD BONDS. 


Our readers have doubtless seen the ad- 
vertisement of Jay Cooke & Co., in our late 
issues, giving nolice that the sale of 7.30 
gold bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
will be limited to $30,000,000, some $23,- 
000,000 or more of which have already been 
sold for permanent investment to banks, bank- 
ers, trustees of estates, and others. These 
bonds it is confidently believed will very 
soon command a considerable premium. 
The company has given notice that it will 
hereafter—when this $30,000,000 loan is 
closed—pay only 6 per cent. interest for 
money, believing it can get all that may 
be required at that rate. 

The road already completed and in oper- 
ation is as Jong as either the Hudson River 
& New York Central or Erie, both of which 
corporations have outstanding obligations 
amounting in theaggregate toabout $100,000, 
000 each. Tosav nothing of the immense busi- 
ness the Northern Pacific must henceforth 
do,at paying rates, the nearly 60,000,000 acres 
of Government land alone must make 
the bonds issued entirely safe. The highly 
respctable and wealthy men connected with 
this great national enterprise is all the en- 
do:sement which could be asked for to 
secure public confidence. Our suoscribers 
can, if they desire, remit money or securities 
to this office, to be converted into these bonds 
at the bankers’ (Jay Cooke & Co.’s) price, 
which is par and interest (since first of 
January) in currency. Those who make the 
purchase before the first of July will then 
collect the coupons, which will be paid in 
gold, and the same can then be sold at the 
present high rates of premium. 








MONEY MARKET. 





THE usual ease in the money_market at 
this season of the year now prevails and is 
likely to continue for the next six weeks, 
when the general tightening produced by the 
remitting of currency to the Southwest for 
crop-moving purposes will again set in, and 
the rates of interest will go up again. This 
regular ebb and flow of the currency can be 
calculated with certainty, and will continue, 
with all its inconvenience.and disastrous re- 
sults, as long as we have a fixed amount of 
currency. instead of a currency that expands 
and contracts in accordance with the de- 
minds of business. Under a specie-paying 
rég'me—or, rather, @ paper currency, sup- 
posed to be redeemable in specie—contraction 
and expsnsion must follow the movements 
of gold and silver, which are entirely in- 
dependent of the demands of commerce, and 
cannot, therefore, be foreseen. As, for ex- 
ample, the Bank of England has within a 
short time advanced its rate of discount 
from 4 per cent. by jumps of } and 1 per 
cent., until last week it put up the rate to 7 
per cent., not because its nfeans were less or 
the demand for money greater, but because 
the payment of the French indemnity to 
Germany called for more gold by the Bank 
of France. What France lost the Bank of 
Germany gained; but during the transition 
of the money a temporary scarcity is cre- 
ated, and to prevent the withdrawal of gold 
from England the Bank put up its rate, but 
without producing the effect desired. 

The advance in the rate of interest by the 
Bank of England had no perceptible infiu- 
ence here, and is not likely to haveany. No 
gold has been shipped, and the price has not 
been advanced more than } per cent. At 
the first the price of gold jumped up to 1182; 
but it quite as suddenly dropped off again to 
118, the lowest point touched being’ 1173, 
from which it has been pretty steadily main- 
tained at 118. 

Our Associated Banks are getting intoa 
very strong position as far as their reserve is 
concerned... By the weekly. statement: of 
Saturday they had gained about $5,000,000 
during the week, and now stand near $10,- 
6)0,C09 in advance of the required 25 per 
cent. reserve. The nextstatement will prob- 
ably show a still Jarger. accumulation. of 
currency. 

The banks, through .the Treasury opera- 
tions, were enable to augment their reserves 
very largely, aside from the ‘help of nearly 
$1,000,000 legal-tenders, The deposits are 





largely increased, while at the same time 
$540,000 loans were paid off. The coin 
movement of the week covered the Treas- 
ury disbursements of $2,000,000 on the reg- 
ular weekly sale, $4,401,000 in redeemed 
Five-twenties, and $341,000 in coin interest 
on the public debt, the payments into the 
Treasury for customs amounting to $2,151,- 
806 and the export of specie $2,159,448, of 
which $88,500 only was in gold coin. 

The slackness of business generally and 
the almost entire absence of any speculative 
movements on the Stock Exchange render 
Wall Street unusually quiet and money 
very easy to borrowers on call loans. The 
going rate during the week has been 4 to 6 
per cent., the greater part of the transactions 
being at 5 per cent. The banks are dis- 
counting all the good paper offered by their 
customers; but a general caution is the rule 
among all classes of business men, who have 
been taught by the experience of the past 
two years how necessary it is to guard 
against the excessive stringency of money 
in the fall and winter months. 

There is an ardent desire on the part of 
the holders of non-dividend-paying stocks 
to get rid of the burden of carrying such 
heavy loads as have nearly ruined those 
who have had extra interest to pay for one- 
balf of the year. There has been extensive 
selling out of the railroad stocks, too, on 
account of the movements of the ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Granges,” which are supposed to be directed 
at the railroads of the West. Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad shares, which sold last 
week at 55 to 56, have now dropped off to 
87}: and the Michigan Central, which vsed to 
maintain a steady price of 120 to 125, has 
dropped off to 99. 

The Pacific Mail Company is in the midst 
of. a transitional movement from the old 
Stockwell administration into the hands of 
the recently-elected managers, and both pare 
ties are out with widely differing statements, 
which leave the public in a rather confused 
state of mind as to the true condition of the 
company; and for the lack of confidence the 
stock has sold down to 189, and up again to 
140. 

But, while al] other mvestment securities 
are lower, Government bonds are higher 
an the demand from Europe is on the in- 
crease. The notification of Secretary Rich- 
ardson that he will pay off $20,000,000 more 
of 5-20s on the 6th of September, when in- 
terest on the called bonds ceases, has, as a 
matter of course, given great firmness to the 
bond market and prices have advanced 
about 4 per cent. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JUNE 7th, 1873. 


Offered. Asked. 





og A SRR 135 _ 
Manhattan... ses cocccese 152 157 
Merchants’ ... vissse.coveese 121K — 
PRDOMANION . 5 vaghptesccciee 138 140 
(NES, Seat ale kee 4 apr pay 130 
PMI STS. CARR 155 — 
cheer ceenasceds seco et 255 — 
pg ee ee Sa 99 100 
North Rivers ss ..ccyiccecee _ 90 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 146 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. ..132 — 
Gallatin National.......... 120 -—- 
Merchants’ Exchange... . 90 _ 
Leather Manufacturers’.... — 180 
Seventh Ward............ i 105 
State of New York ....... 110 112 
COMEMETOS «2. Sevciscccccce _ 117 
Mechanics’ Bk. Association 100 102 
Broad way.... ...cee0d wses _ 290 
ae Sars cree veep — 5 
American Exchange....... 109 112 
CUAHAM..,... op a5 ccsonerne 150 
Bank of the Republic...... — 112 
Bank of North America...100 _ 
Hanover....,...+. be ctbogs 1074 — 
BIBEME nondenas ss 5 sehabe 120 125 
Metropolitan ........... 13854 «1854 
ee eee 221 123 
OOD isch cieare oath! bas op _ 102% 
Corn Exchange...... i206. 25 128 
Continental. ............0 80 81 
Commonwealth........... 83 90 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..185 188 
ae RT A Sar 150% = :154 
Manufacturers & Merch'ts. — 70 
Central National.......... 95 96 
First National............. 215 — 
Fourth National.......... 112% _ 
Ninth National............ 1044{:.. 1054¢ 
Tenth National......... ow 80 
CrteGREl .... <p stdocsance ose 185 _ 
Gold Exchange...........4 112 — 
Bank. & Brok. Association — 80 
German American.........1005¢ ~ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





turns. Special - attention 





INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., forsale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 
ing the proceeds into good first morigage 
railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please ‘understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tae INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services, 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 
made only to our subscribers, who often 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address HENRY C. 
Bowen, Publisher of Taz INDEPENDENT, 
No. 8 Park Place, N. Y. 


on 





No. 5 Nassau St., New Yorg, 
June 9th, 1873. 

t~ We recommend to our friends and 
customers for investment of surplus capital, 
or in exchange for Government Bonds, 
which can now be sold at unusually high 
prices, the following Securities of well- 
known character and established reputation, 
viz. : 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SIX 
CENT. BONDS, principal and interest 
payable in gold coin in New York City. 
Interest payable May ist and Nov. Ist. Is- 
sued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, either Coupon or Registered. Price 
88 1-2 and accrued interest. Secured by a 
First Mortgage on the main line of this great 
East and West Trunk Road, from Richmond 
to the Obio R‘ver, 420 miles in length, now 
completed and doing a large and rapidly-in- 
creasing business. 


Also the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, principal 
and Interest payable in Gold Coin in New 
York City. Interest payable Jan. 1st and 
July ist. Bonds of $1,000 each, coupon or 
registered. Price 90 and accrued interest, 
secured by a First Mortgage on the Penin- 
sula Division, from the Richmond depot to 
the James River docks and to Deep Water 
on the Chesapeake Bay, now in progress; 
the proposed Kanawha River Branch and 
the bridge to be built across the Ohio River 
at Huntington; in addition to which they 
area lien upon the entire road and equip- 
ment already completed, at a cost of over 
$35,000,000, with a First Mortgage debt of 
only $15,000,000. The rapid development 
of the business of the road indicates that the 
earnings for the ensuing twelve months will 
not be less than $3,000,000 and for the suc- 
ceeding year not less than $5,000,000. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Securities 
should and must in time take rank in the 
markets of the world with those of the 
Central Pacific. 

We also buy and sell at current market 
prices: 

The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS, principal and interest 
payable in gold in New York City. Inter- 
est payable January 1st and July ist. 
Coupon Bonds of $1,000 each, assumed by 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company by 
consolidation. 


Also the CENTRAL PACIFIC GOLD 
BONDS, as well known in all the principal 
money markets of the world as the Bonds 
of the United States Government. 


We also deal in Government bonds and 
other first-class securities ; receive deposits, 
on which we allow four per cent. interest; 
make collections, and do a general banking 
business, FISK & HATCH. 


eGR = 


Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De 
positors as Incorporated Banks, und allow 
Interest on daily balances at the ra‘e o! 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds; etc., etc., for Luvestora. j 


BankINnG HovseE oF Fisk & Hatcu, 








[June 19, 1873 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


The Northern Pagific Railroad Company 
having determined to close its 7-80 First 
Mortgage Gold Loan at an aggregate not 
exceeding thirty million dollars, and there- 
after to pay no higher rate of interest than 


6 per cent. on further issues of its bonds, the © 


limited remainder of the 7 8-10 loan is now 
being disposed of through the usual agencies, 

As the bonds of this issue are made receiy- 
able in payment of the Company’s lands at 
1 1-0, they are in constant and increasing 
demand for this purpose, and will continue 
to be after the loan is closed—a fact which 
much enhances their value and attractive- 
ness as an investment. 

The Company bas more than 500 miles of 
its road built and in operation, including 
the entire Eastern Division, connecting Lake 
Superior and the navigation of the Missouri 
River; it has earned title to nearly Ten Mil- 
lion acres of its Land Grant, and sales of 
lands have thus far averaged $5 66 per 
acre. 

All marketable securities are received in 
exchange for Northern Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
TEN PER CENT. INVESTMENT. 


At present rate of Gold, an investment of $10,000 in the 


First Mortgage OND Fund 
GOLD BONDS 


OF THE VERMONT DIVISION OF THE 
Portland & Ogdensburg R.R. Trunk Line 
yields an annual interest of $880, and held to maturity 

an ann rate of 
10 PER CENT. 
Issued in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100 and 
limited to 000 per mil 


y e. 
No security is greater than these FIRST-CLASS RAIL- 
ROAD BONDS, based on a large property, as well as on & 


and % 
e building and management of the Road is con- 





ducted with such nomy and integrity asto make 
the investment VERY PROFITAB. AND PER- 
FECTLY SAFE. 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 

8ST. JOHNSBURY, VT.; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

$11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK} 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all paris of Hurope. 


Merchandise, Packaces, and Valuables of ev 
kind forwarded and delivered in Oe hood of Europe ai 
rates, as per Company's Circulars. 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 
rtation and delivery charges whatsoever, to all 
treat Britain, Gomeng. France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switserland, Denmark, e' 





Not exceed 
Not exceed is 3 
Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, $1.25. 
Correspondingly low rates to all other countries in 
Europe. Crroulars giving full tariffs of rates, and all ta- 
formation sent free on septation, by post or otherwise, 
to the Central Office, as above. 


W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


& PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


interest Payable Quarterly. 
COMPLETED ROAD. 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 
ONLY $16,000 PER MILE 
OF THE 


Logansport, Crawfordsville, and Southweste 
ern Railway of Indiana. 


Rendering the largest Income of anv first-cless railway 
security upon the market. For further particulars 


ly to 
JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No, 12 PINE STREET, New Yort. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bridge Bonds. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORK. For sale by 
FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Vine strest, New York, 


0 PER GENT, INTEREST. 


We will undertake to invest carefully and securely, 
atten per cent. interest, money confided to us by in- 
dividuals or trusts. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
25 Pine Street. 


100,090 CITY OF ROCHESTER 
Seven per Cent. Bonds and Town Bonds of New York 














RANDALL UW. FOOTE, Banker, 
®@ BROALWAY. XN. ¥. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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NVESTMENT. 


It is universally conceded that carefully-selected FIRST 
yoRTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS are not only SAFF, 
pot are the MOST DESIRABLE SECURITIES for invest- 
ment purposes. It is also an established fact that there 
are fewer instances of default in the Railroad than in 
other of the great interests of the country, 

Thege facts have been accepted as applying to the secur- 
ities Of Railroads generally; but they apply with greatly 
iocreased force in cases where the Roads have superior 
advantages in location, management, and connections, 


‘The Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western Railway 


ies eer the ahventeass here named, and has, in 


already created and as: rai 
OT IEDS of thls Bond noe ollened a aon 


are GOLD 

T., CONVERTIBLE. sre FULLY Se. 

pat ‘a FIRST MORTGAGE on an extension of 217 
are entire line of 420 miles, of 


‘on of the road is remarkably fa’ 
at at Indianaoll, its direction is 
it terminal points 
at Char River, ‘and on the Mississippi, 


arnings of the division from Indianapolis to Peki: 
wit Peoria ria are large, and bave been fa 1a conside rab le 


Lye thount requi 
period greater Spout reatiees t 


on 
Co ar trains are 

running on more than 100 miles of the extension, and total 

reocipts of the road for this year must be very satisfactory 

to all holders of its securities, 


The Earnings in 1872 were $1,359,690.55, 
anincrease of $395,000 over 1871. }t is ex- 
pected they will reach $2,000,000 during the 
present year. 


These Bonds have an INSIO VALUE 
rer erOntie ase imtlee ie ercai moss 
an 
ibevalue of thelr investment, "Coupons January and 
ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED IN EX- 
CHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 


, ae circulars furnished on applica- 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, NO. 14 NASSAU 8ST. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 


THIRTY-YEAR 


TPERCENT.GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


DL Lois and Southeastern 
Railway. 


A GREAT TRUNK LINF, constituting, with its con- 


any 


pA Gommencing 
i, the 
kuk, 





LOUIS "EVANSVILLE NASHVILLE. F, MONTGOMERY, 
AULANTA, and SAVANNA 8T. LOUIS and LOUIS. 
VILLE, CHICAGO, N 

AGO. N ASHVILLE and d the Southern and 


THESE BONDS ARE HIGHLY REC 
wr ST. LOUIS moot OF TRADE - 


The es_of the Company for March, 1873, 
wild Sot et pa $828 per mile, 0 or  neerly £4,000 per mile | per 


Price 90 an est. 
\ Yor full cleans apply to 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


2 NASSAU STREET N. Y.; 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


No. 70 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Curreney received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
— Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest, 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
a Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


eS eet ee wate <6 the United States 


[SOLID TWELVE Por oat 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY. which has 
loaned for Trustees, Guar 8, OF hans, Min, 





speb, For deal 





Banking House of Henry CLEws &Co., 

82 Wall Street, New York. 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

Teceived, subject to check on de- 
Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces, Every accommodation and facility 
tflorded usual with City Banks. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.. 
BANKERS, 


No, Qwen Street, New York. 


AT Peay cllewed en Dally Belanets 














TEN-PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


ILLINOIS RECISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 

KANSAS RECISTERED COUPON 
BONDS, 

and other good, sound, large-paying securi- 

ties for sale, Send for our Price-Lists. 

A. W. BEASLEY & CoO. 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds, 
it Wall street, N. Y. 


NOTICE TO 


INVESTORS. 


CHICAGO & CANADA): 
SOUTHERN. 


$5 000,000 
TPER GENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD, APRIL AND 
OCTOBER. 
THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or eastern end 
of this line, whose bonds were so rapidly sold last 
Summer, 


ls Now Finished 


and will be opened for business, in connection with 
the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 
roads, at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this line, is 
now being rapidly built, and the Company expect it to 
be finished during the present year. 
GREAT TRUNK LINE, when 
oe will be of immense advantage mto the shi 
B of the Great West, LEV 
TRAIGHT and 33 miles shorter than any other route. 
Having connections with all the lines running into 
= atthe East and Chicago at the West, and un- 
ier the nd operators o of some of the most experi 





is Pa 

a certainty an: = must bea safe an 

ae investment. It makes the shortest — 

mnections going West, both at Toledo and De- 

troit, a and is the onl ven per Cent.Gold Bond on 
any through Trunk now offered. 








Pamphlets and all inform ation furnished by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, NO. 10 WALL ST. ; 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, NO. 27 PINE ST. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 896 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President. 
GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
_T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Notice to Investors. 


We offer for sale the Sowa 
150,000 re mortgage 10 per cent. bond 
0 years, feonea, dn 4 Equality Coal 
Salt Gits"B rer ce 
5,000 Cairo Ci r cent, ne years. 


50.000 City Vincennes Cin (ind.) @ percent, 20 years, 








mye 


- 761 











Bank of the Comma 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 15 Nassau st., cor. Pine st. 


Organized under Laws of the State of New 
York, 1853. 

Reorganized as a National Bank under Laws 
of the United States, 1 


CAPITAL : 


750,000 DOLLARS, 


With Privilege to Increase to $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


CORN GAWPRY: of Wm, M. Gawtry & Oo 
+0 

Or RDWARD HATGHY Inte Men A, Kingland & : Uk 

Bod; HOWLAND, merebane, No a0 Wall street 

PAUL Nv SPOFFORD, of Bpotford, Bros. &' Co., late 


fford, Tilesto 
' oe Coe of the New York County 


WIS LELAND, 
GUSTAV REYNAUD, of R d & Bacham. 

AUGUSTUS H. HAIGHT, of late firm of Saulsbury, Day- 
UBEN LEY, of R. Manley & 

SAMs 2 EMOTT, late Jadce of ee ais Gib & 
GEORGE ELLIS, late ate Cashier, Tarrstown, N. y. 


mae. fn Accounts with 


Bankers. “Insurance: ‘Companies, and Savings ks 

throushes the 
Orders for Sale or hase of Stocks and Bonds in- 
for Execution to Brokers of the highest standing. 





SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ALvm Savunpeas, (Bx-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joux A, Harvensenau, member New York Stock 
Exchange. 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 


18808 
CIRCULAR NOTES, and TRAVELING CREDITS avail- 
able in all the principal cities of the world. 


TRANSFERS of MONEY by TELEGRAPH to EUROPE 
and the PACIFIC COAST. 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received on 
favorable terms. 


wooD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to s pply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the ma-ket at 
subscription ee execute orders Ls Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


7’ TO 12 PER CENT. 
alty of County, City, and School 
ality. of all bonds 











in the —s 





Details in full o OW a at the office of 
IN Ww & WILSON, 
70 William ‘st. 


lished b: 0! 
{eit Paned int his clase ofsecurities, 2vols., ssprice 
W, N. COLER & ©O., 17 Nassau Street, New Y 





GEO. Tr tiTTI JR., Pres’t. RALPH BAGALEY, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. ROBT. PITCAIRN, Treas. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 1869. 











Manufacturers of the ign 
iene: 


a re Hugineer. and effective a whereb: 
e in y use on over da’ 
ry 2 & e Unite — pane e 
vi i he a ited Stat Cc: Mexi 
um. is being rapidly introduced 
greater safety, comes, 8 
wheels and Foaning 6 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE 


throughout’ 
‘and pexpoditl ition, and to the 


her mccid sdopted mit 
hee nthe cident, Boing now ada the By a major 
" THE Saris USE AUTO 





eam CAPITAL, $600,000, 
oo 2 e oo 

contron of a rain of 4 — Sa jaced in the hands of 
ny South Aum med by Scotland, Englaud, and 


¢ be ht nd 
pieed vac i camasenie tot e jraveling 


Manager, b: 
catt e-kiili expenses, co 
Fay oF ta Stlroede on tMarsntnest’ ssa 

preserving unif ormity with | these 


TIC caver APPARATUS 
, and this test demonstrated that the following 


ac- 
will 


‘ectly 
Ist. A great saving of time 1 in tg PUREE mrt wisi norte plan or sys- 


tem now in general u: 
2d. An Sccident to. the 


same result foll a een jeavi 
signal is automatically given 


apparatus, 8 as the bursting 0: 
auto ic and etsnoss Instantaneoue i pllention f Drakes to the whole tra’ 
Sa. tise rt ine track or the fouin ibeshate tino, and-at the same tine 4 


a pipe on eny ett of the teain, resulta tn the 


to the engineer. 
thei It is i i the conductor to apply or release the brakes and signal the engineer from any car 


be accurately and ven 
cers in charge of the tral ay ea 
of appl: 


sores oe 
HE 


having expren 


with common 


such 
are 





Soushy re tcrader are 


simple, durable, cheap, and readily applicable to the Westinghouse Air Brake, 
reused a preferenee for Siete oui 


alos ¥acqum Bate, cont 


train by devices readily 
is attained. 


Seflccord is then dispensed 


ot by wikia greater 


TR 18 BRAKE. pans 
ie Following advantagen: 
per square inch can be 


sin Sgr sow vexnct Seat proportion 
will aguas in most ages to Fully 3 per 


BEES en 1 tw 


sepa <a —— —-_—] 
President, 
NATIONAL j 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, . 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 
and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, -- 


Interest May and Nov., payablein New York. 
The total issue of Bonds are 


1st Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d a 4 000,000 
of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest. 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. ; 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
rapidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 
By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time ; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will have means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to wr Me- 
tropolis. 
From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity, and from the economy of its ¢onstruc- 
tion, it - not ok cad otk doin we compare it with 
its t and the New York 
Central “ad ee Railroads, "' ee ea the 
earnings which must accrue in the future. 
About all of = a iene Bonds have 
been negotiated 

As a parm a the value a cent, 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines } g from 
New York, we give the present Was (Jan- 
nary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER “ Miccetecdetcesecd 1021 
HARLEM RB, B........0.20eeccceceees 96 
ERIE R. R amma ciao anetaiendeoeas 100 
N. J. CENTRAL = Mibddeacaccdeceaa 106 
MORRIS & ESSEX.................2 
DEL., TS GRAWANA, & WESTERN. 98 
1869-"70, 
New York Central R. R............. $22,565,000 
Erie B.R........ccccccecesercecess 16,190,000 
$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 

early to pay its interest and Mpeg expenses. 

his clase, ‘with the must, therefore, soon rank first 
ith those of the above ‘roads. 

‘tee bonds ‘are a Aome security, and we re- 

them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
is market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphines. with full 
information, tarnished on application. ~ 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and gther se- 
curities at their full market value. # 

We receive money 00 deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 5 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given ws Ine 
vestment Securities. 

Banks, Trust Companies, at 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stoeks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. fe 

Readers of this advertisement who‘ address 
us ‘are particularly requested to say that they 
‘were prompted so to do by reading said adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. We desire to 
give credit where credit is due, and be able to 
trace in some way all rm who deal yee us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 











4 Wall Street, 

































———— EET BPE ENT: ~-{Fnne-12; 1878; 
j Be 3 1 n a az es ———$———— 
e ing, stones, [lime, slate, common clay, and 
"¥ thanttal.* brick-earths, “) Ghsutitnte, 
; ; ~The wheat and flour trade of New York ; in 
FINAN CIAL OUTLOOK. for 1872 may be summarized as follows: “aN ENDOWMENT, gat 
" Pr 4 Same Rectgts Baports No method of life insu insurance is more at. 8 
Buersess men in a BXitns of’ the éoun- ices Pea om PRESS LSet hf y ce-8ey tractive than that which, whil i 
continue to manifest much anxiety in Wibest, pasha... «<2 orebones AMG 20B.400 200,300 ont » While it’ provides sta 
try . y The difference was .for. lacal sumption | fF # family in event of the deata of the in. the 
regard to the futife? * Tradé is* dail for the ence nF censnmp sured, also Axes'k Gatid “at Wik . 
season and money is scarce except in the . eee eae oe erence oe ‘i 1 roe th 4 ° : " a wil - 
large cities. In the country the people 3 WQTO,1BO e3-in four | pay its value é person: insured, should 
complete bittetly atthe Inqutivityysenich The Sun and the Dragon:are conspicuous | years, In 1871 New York exported 22,- | }, o Be living at that time.” Ti ia cated set 
ila tn aft deoartments of trade Farm, | emblems in these coins. ‘They Sun rmepre-| 097,000 bushels of wheat and 1,619,000 bbls. the hel 
prevails in all depa ment of trade. "| gent Jupdh, the’ Dragon represents tie Ini- ou st 18,570,000 \bustiels: wheat andy Tontine method, by which an endowment the 
ers complain of lew-prices, and of large ial” power. The legends on ‘all the 000HbIs: flour for : ’ || policy is virtaally granted | at ordinary lif ml 
stocks of their products on hand, which the — Sige 090,000 Bois, flour for 1870. The aggre: “ ha 
cantiot sell Except at fninously! low pri Japanese coins are: .“\ The Great Sun Rising gate stock of wheat in granary at New York, | rates. After the payment of full premiums ca 
Conmnigactitiy. they wil net bey goo pag and cae Year of Peace and Enlighten-) Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, | for a period of ten, filteen, or twenty years, ¥ 
improvements, or otherwise spend money, pak oe follow the name and value of coe sptia “ used a a a as may have been selected by the applicant be 
" ~ altimo onto, a - , | 
or make “engagéments te’ do ‘oi #Man- The finapcia) revolution’ in Japai’ may ; f aL Py eo | before the issue of his policy, he may, if he tb 
ufacturers say that goods are accumulating, Bist ) ember was 6,350,- - 
. y & » lead to a more extensive intercourse between 4 1 chooses. to do so, terminate his insuran 
while sales are very limited, at low figures, : els, against 10,892,000 bushels same eae ce 
Mechanics ‘in thé “couftty "afé"obliged to theirthirty millions of people and the Chris- | day in .1871and. 10,873,000. bushels same | and receive in cash the entire funds, includ. 
bmit to 1 d. then not | 4am nations of Europe and America, We | day in.1870. ing both the legal reserve and accumulated 
cult? Stare SP us of tists | Siteady see the first fruits of this intercourse ; ‘ 
crowded with work, asformerly. Capitalists ih the sending of Japanese youth to our col- —But fifteen per cent. of the lands on the | Surplus belonging to his propgsty, 
who have surplus money hardly know what leges’ and’ in the sending of our American Island of Cuba are under cultivation, yet Prior to the expiration of the Tontine 
A ee ae etieg. nrcferding, | Seb00L-books for Japanese schools she exports annually to the amount of $90, | period no dividends will be declared to the 
afraid to move , a “ ’ Tmng The'following is the new five francs of | 900,000. There is a yearly revenue of $37,- policyholder ; and-if, in the mean time, the 
to loan their funds at low rates of interest the French Republic—a coin, noted for, hay- 000,000; only $10,000,000 of which goes to " ? - mi ; . 
rather than take any of the ordinary risks ing been first coined at Bordeaux, d ari ig the} the’parent government, the balance being: rs Icy DECONICS & C “Re upon t . ae ile 
ontte, except in. favored localities e. our ingyen opeh operation. — A third of the island is covered with the ceive simply the amount written in it, which 
large cities, complain of high taxes, lower peter i. rarést timber, which yields woods of many | js certain to be a very large return for the 
rents, and, to & groater extent than usual, J valuable kinds. It is also rich in gold, money invested. A month’s grace is al. 
of unoceupied “buildings: In New York, copper, lead, and iron. In view of these | jowed for the payment of tl oe 
; wes “ tre owed for the payment of the premium; but 
Chisago, end,,cther tlarge: cltite‘istores, facts, it is no wonder Spain clings to the | after the expiration of this grace (the pre: 
offices, and other improved property, toa island with such stubborn tenacity... For the | mium not paid) the policy is absolutely for. 
a ee ee ene youre same reasons, if it could be obtained by hon- | feited, and its procceds applied to the benefit 
past, are tenantless, and their owners feel orable purchase, it would be a splendid | of those who continne their Tontine out 
very blue on the subject. = seen matter? acquisition to whatever nation might | cies in force, 
ae = ert we ote ten rote ' possess it. Under this plan of life insuratice it is es. r 
as we can see, there is but one real cause, —The import téade of New York for 1872 oars be Eee pug - 5 ran 
and that is a déeplyisetiled’ fear that most was'probably larger than for any'previous nih ey ia Gea of ke shat 
serious troubles threaten the country on account year, amounting to $482,106,000, of which boderies Wiad fed tonld a ytehit y ch 
of the daily inéreasing scarcity of currency to $369,000, 000 was dutiable, $57, 420, 000 free ic = hey under any’o 
meet the wants of even a. limited, business, goods, and $5,594,000 in specie. The pro- ‘ : Pe ag ene ae 
It takes more bread now to feed. the people portion of dry goods was $188,577,600. The i oats op coemated ttt 8 
than, it did, .seven years ago, for there exports from that port for 1872 amounted youagiewe wee et eae i ms Fonene por 
are..more people. to. feed; . It takes to $308,818,000, including $71,959,000 in icy, at = ordinary life rates, to run ten 
more clothing, for there are more: ‘to: specie and bullion. The trade of that port | YS will at the end of ‘ten years receive 
clothes Hu decpilves ourrensy to sipply for e years shows the. following aggre- in cash, as the value of his policy, the entire 
yo Te more a: amount of premiums paid; and thus he will ‘ 
forty millions of people than thirty-five; or gat 12. J. hate chained hte ieeane"Ak ba. “bx 
thirty, or twenty-five: Financial: theorists: - apa poe ; .. . 
hg ate Siidéite of" alent ms cepeortpelitiocdabhblds wan Sui. | of simply the interest on the premitins. At 
won't admit this. tu ents 0 his aD CRISIS ‘eaggeeNiae 432,100,000 pom ona the end of fifteen years it is estimated that 
tory can’t learn this out of the musty joseeeess Ptewieceeeese Pore ed *- | - . 


records of the past. 
business men, equal in sagacity to their 
fathers, reject the dead past, with all its old 


But the,liviug practical © 





The'new coins of Europe which claim the 
attention of merchants and scholars, now 


The amount paid for duties on ‘imports was 
$183,215, 000 in 1872, ‘against $147,770, 000 in 
1871 and $185,810, 000 in 1870; Included in the 


he wiil receive about forty or fifty per cent 


miums paid; while at the end of twenty 


howasa the Bankers’ Almanee, are, those 71,939,000 i years the value of his policy, to be paid 
nti a fina . exports was $ n treasure for 1872, | Y° : ’ 
alien Puy oer . ah arma, of Spain, with the’ figure of thé Républic, against $68,855,000 in 1871 and $58,101, 000 | him in cash, will be nearly double the 
“ shea ar vig ws te oe “ from the Pyrennes’ to. Gibraltar.” “Here, | in 1970. amount of the premiums he has paid. 
satan We ctr a ate} 4. too, is one of the significant revolutions in When it is remembered that in all cases 


able, and we think ‘the next Congress will 
open their eyes to existing facts and enact 


money which muy precedea great change 
in commercial and soci] affairs. A still 


—The estimated crops of the Western 


States for 1872 were as follows: 


the policyholder has also had. an insurance 
on his life for the full amount of his policy 


F greater revolution is in that of Italy.. The Corn. Wheat. Oats. during the Tontine period, it will be seen 

such laws as will give us a-currency which itt Indiana, bushels, 85,541,000 19,381,000 13,080,000 S a a Y 

shall meet the wants of a rapidly increasing last cotmof the Pope is in this volume. Hé| piinois, “ — 217,628,000 24.471,000 4.312.200 that’the advantages to be derived by young 

pulation, a rapidly inereasing business, will cota io more. His head will.no longer | Wisconsin, “ 21,180,000 22,007,000 16,546,000 | men who survive and keep their policies in 

ve are idly ieaneouine . counters. ..Uniie circulate among the people. He is super- ett “ mies 4 jam ye Nery m force are very great umder this Tontine plan. 

et ME re ceded in the coins by the. head of Victor ca ° ‘eon ?or ;.850,000 | Which has been introduced by the Equitable 

we Gib liave. such legislation, we bad better Missouri, 1002, 1695,000 16,850,000 : ‘ 

rigidly limit trade within certain metes and | #mmanuel. Kansss,  “ 39,681,000 2,155,000 6.084000 | Life Assurance Society. 


Our feaders are aware that an important 


There is a continual stimulant for all the 


more than the entife amount of bis pre. 


boutds, export our population beyond a cer- 
tain “fixed”’ mumber,: stop the wheels of 
commerce, growth, and life, and go back to 
barbarism, 


The wheat crop of California amounted in 
1872 to about 25,000,000 bushels, which 
places it ahead of all others. 


change is also about 'to take place in the 
coinage of the United States. The'last Con- 
gress bas created a new mint director, 
whose office is at Washington, where the 
coinage will be hereafter managed, instead 
ms Phifadelphiay “New cOin&; bavé’bee' or- 
ora upon tho. restora restoration of “specie 
an entirely’ new Gollar (the trade 

falar wit be thé leading coin. 


best years of a young man’s life in the an- 
ticipation of the endowment to come, The 

cost of it he pays while his own labors are 

most productive, when the payment is 
easier to. him than it will be at any 
other time. It is the putting away every 
year some of his earnings, placing, them 
where they will steadily increase, and be re- 
turned in a large sum at the timgwhen he . 
will need this assistance. 

Ready money thus acquired by a man 
in the prime of life can be employed ing 
‘many ways which may lead him on to 
fortrme. With this capital he may com- 
mence the purchase of a farm in tbe 
country, of a house in the city, government 
bonds bearing semi-annual. interest in gold, 
a part of a sbip, a'sbare in an existing busi 
ness*with which he is -familiar. Thus, by 
the help of this endowment insurance, he 
becomes the architect of his own fortune, 
and he is then likely to succéed in the bust 
ness to which he gives his attention better 
than one who is in a dependent “position. 
No savings bank is comparable with this 
plan of accumulation. The annnal pay- 
ments are fixed obligations, They are not 
large_in amount... They area compu 


—The tonnage statistics of the United 
Kingdom sbow an immense business. Ves- 
sels ¢ ing ports in that country in 1872 
show n aggregate of 17,900,000 tons of ton- 
‘faze, an increase of nearly 1,500,000 tous 
over,1871,. Most of these vessels had car- 
goes: ‘Fhe tonnage arriving there from the 
United States was. 2,477,000 tons, of which 
381, 000 tons was under the American flag. 





NEW COINS OF THE WORLD. 


Tim Banker? Almaraefor 1873 ‘contains 
fac similes of thirty-three. new coins of 
the years 1871, 1872, including a)? of Great 
Britain, France, Spain, ‘Canada,’ Sweden, 
Geriiany, Mexico, Austria, Portugal, Ttaly?"| . 
Denmark, and Netherlands, and.. nine. of 
Japan, The coins of Japan. are now,; for. 
the first time in the history of thé world, 
madé to conform in sizes and’ nearly in 
values to those of the United States. and of 
European nations—an-iniportant: feature: in 
the commercial changes of the world: : « - 

The annexed is a.fac simie of one of the 
new coins of Japan (silver), value forty-four 
cents and six mills. 








STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


TE extraordinary we: wealth. procured ‘an- 
nually by Great Britain from her mines gives 
some idea of what may,be,realized by the}, 
development of our far greater mineral 
treasures. Theannual return for 1871 of the 
anineral product of Great Britain shows 2,760 
coak amines, producing 117,852,029: tons of 
coal, valued at $176,023,040; 210 ironstone 
mines, producing 16,384,838 tous of iron ore, - 
valued at $88,852,960; 122 copper. mines: f 
produced 97,127 tons of copper ore, valued: | 
at $1,935,590; 145 tin mines produced 16,27); 
ton? 6f ‘tin ore, valued at $5,154,170; 24,,: 
lead*nitiés prodticed 93,965 tons of lead ore; “ 
valuéd ‘ati$5,778,850; and 47 zinc mines’ pro-’ 
WEY duced 17/736: tons’ of zing ‘ore,’ valued. at.t 

a: ys 1:680:" 


“Spne copper. production in the Lake 
Superior region for 1872 was 15,166 tons, a 
dectéaké of 900 tons over 1871. The prices 
realizéd' were much better and the trade 
througbout the world shows an improved 
condition. These facts ought to lead toa 
revival of copper mining on this coast. 


--{A4Pbe importations of precious metals 
ini the United Kingdom for 1872 consisted 
of £18 337,852 in gold, a decrease of £3,275,- 
‘163 a8 against’ ‘1871, and °£11,167,467 in 
silver, a decrease of £5,359,855 over 1871. 
The > imports 1 from the Unned States in 1872 
‘show an increase of £1, 655,000:in gold -and 
‘a decrease of nearly: £1,000,000 i in silver. 





FIFTY SEX, (1572), SILVER, VALUE, $0.44.6, 







‘The? total value of the: miter): saving. (Yéar afte! year’ tlie valaie seen dalle 
‘the United: Kingdom in 167 f owas y © investment incr ».a8 the riod..for its 
,000;. Phemetals-obtained fromthe’ payment comegnéiiter and Heafer, watil at 


ores are valued at $100,898,850, and the val 


pel eyo ge “This \ nr GON tor t include 5 


last the large’sum.so much desired'4é placed 
in thehands of its. patient and fortunate 
owner, ’ 
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REMARKABLE ORIGIN OF A FIRE. 

On the 26th of December a fire occurred 
in Goodyear’s India-rubber Works, at Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., which originated in an un- 
heard-of manner. Inthe proofs of loss the 
claimants make the following remarkable 
statement: The superintendent, who was in 
the room where the fire ofiginated and at 
the time, states that while one of the work- 
men was handling rubber goods the air 
seemed to be charged with electricity, it 
being in the midst of a violent_snow storm, 
the mercury, mesnwhile, being’ or near 
nro. “Then there reemed to come from his 
hands a flame, which instantly communi- 
ca'ed with the goods and. dry pine of the 
pulding, the fire not being under their con- 
trol fora moment. Otbers in the n: ighbor- 
hood received severe shocks of electricity on 
that day in their houses. 





THE 
MUTUAL , 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New York, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 
New York. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS, 


RICIARD A. MoCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruarr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartietr, Actuary. 


INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE: COMPANY. 


New Yorg, January 2th, 1273, 


The Truateer, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tte 
affaars on the 8iet December, 1872. 


Premiums received 07 Marine Risks, from 1st 
January, 1872. to 31st Dec.. 1872.......... 5; 718,019 9S 
Premiu:xs on Policies not marked off 1st Jan 
BFS... .ccccercen esd pdecdcedece coese 2,070.66 070. 669 45 5 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,983,679 40 40 
No Policies have been issued upon mn Life = 
vor upon Fire Risks disconnected wit 


kK 
Preminins marked off Roms a lecsenopsee ws, 
to 31st December, 1873 - 05,776, 776,518 70 70 


Losses paid during the same sails sees 120025 80,84 82 8 
i of Premiuma and Expenses.........-€1.055.707 63 


any has the following Assets, vi 

Uaited Se States and State of New \ork Nock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks .... «-.....+ 

secured ) Be and otherwise: “» $e 8,490.100 00 

Real Fstat - and Bonds and Mortgng: 

Interest and suniry nates and py due the 
Company, estimated a! <0 
mium Notes and Lills See a 
h ip Bank 











Total Amount of Assets. ......+-.000-- BT 906 13 

Six per cent. | it on the tstandl & cortidioases ot 
profits will be paid to the no'ders thereof, or thelr legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The ontstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
Ttepresentatives, on and after fuesday. the Fourth of Feb- 
tary next, from which date all iaterest thereon will 
cease, The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and canceled. 





A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net. 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1872, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 








By order of the Board, 
J. Tl. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

JOBN ND. JO AMES LOW. 
CHARLES D! NTS. i ; HOWLAND, - 
W. H, \:. MOORE. RFNJ. BABCOC 
HENRY COIT. ROBT. B. MINTORN. 
LEWIS CURTIS. GORDON W. BURNITAM 

HARLES H. RCSSELL, FREDERICK CHAUNC 
UWWELL HOLBROOK, GEORGE 8. STEPITENSON. 
R. WARREN WESTON. WILLIAM H, WEBR. 
ROVAL PHELPS HHEPPARD GANDY. 

ALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
4. P. PILLOT. QHAS. B ay 
PR pomes 

AM+8 RRYOS. Thurs G, DE FOREST. 

AN! -y 

M. th ALAKB 
joann GAILLARD, Jn, Hag Bure niCl. 

A. HAND. . CHAS. HL MARSHALL. 


JORN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
oe: . FL MOORE. 94 Vice-President. 
es D. TIRWLETT, 3d Vice-President, 





THE INDEPENDENT. __ 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 





LIFE 


Insurance Go. 


Hartford, Conn. 





Net Assets Jan. Ist, ’72, $7,510,614.05. 


INCOME IN 1872. 


From em ag Wieccaccssudcwsncee $2,942 489 7. 

From Interest...........scceseeens nie 

From er balances paid and 
increase in value of invest- 
ments. 


Siete ok revseonsesse HIM Ob 
810,046,510 54 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1872. 
TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 





Paid dividends ss Ee 
‘or lapsed 
2 Ea 806,084 OT 
$2,180,026 8° 
Paid for commissions, salaries, 
Jo. re 










Loans on bond and mortgage. 
to on collateral security 2? 
Stave and county bonds. : 


oe eee - as peenee : 


ee ccesccccccccsccces Mee 





je aloes of "collection... 
shana ‘and semi-annual pre- 








Ki LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all out- 
-¥ b> New 
Jan. 


if 
————_ 87,008,493 a 





Aauount fasted: issued in .d in 1872. 
eae a By Ge te 
Whole ber of poleies in force. 
Whole mf insured 


E. FESSENDEN, President. 
JAMES F. BURNS, Secretary. 





Business of Connecticnt Companies in 
nega. 











tout General Life. su 480 
ntinental Life = 508) 0 
——~ -4 fe ‘ bs 
Fen i Lite. 40.887 21.9510% 
inited States Life Insurance’ £o., 
Nes. 261, 262, 263; and 264 Broadway, 
Corner: of Warren Strect. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
1 ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000, 


ey ata CePA SA MAKACEMENT, 


paieoa of Life and Frdonoment Poviotee Tosued. 


JOuN B; DB WITT, President, 
E. PEASE, Secreta 
“CHAS. - WILLIAM D. WHITING, Actuary. 











Lise Insurance Co., 


254 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 





THE b Tock LiF 


’ 


cities ial 763 


MANHATTAN 
|LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 





NO EXPERIMENT, BUT AN ESTABLISHED INSTITUTION. 





ORGANIZED A. D. 1850. 
pit i emai 2 
The Mavhattan invites comparison with other Companies as to the folowing particulars: 
1. The Large Proportion of its Assets to Liabilities, 


2. The Small Ratio of Expenses to Income. 
8 Care in the Selection of Risks. 
4, Prudence #0d Skill of Administration. 


5 Justice and ‘Liberality in the Payment of lf Losses and Dividends 
6. The even and uninterrupted success of its operations from the very beginning. 





ete) = Ee 
Gross Assets, January Ist, 1873.22.02. coe eee e cece cece ences TAN ene Mh {$8,841,154 92 
Reserve required for all the policies im force.......0...0.+seseeeeese ee +96, 356,936 63 
Claims by death not yet'due. ..2...........06. * AR: tM oe BEY Bs 210.947 00 
Dividends unpaid and all other liability. ......secercsesecceees meddeheses 207,037 
6,774,921 IL 
Undivided Surplus........ ESASSEUE ce ccccweqpeccccecece <eseeeunenaenaiawne la. $1,566,283 SL 





HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, “dekdeeasy!’ 





SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Co., 


NOS. 31 AND 33° PINE, STREET; NEW YORK. 


cut | ASSETS, wie F = 


INCOME, - - - 


4 )5/8B,527j912 00 
-~ 1,565,058 00 





ROBERT t. CASE. President. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


THEO. R; WETMORE: Vise-Pres't 


‘REUBEN H. UNDERHILL; Counsel. 





“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agerts” on application to the officers cf the 


Company, 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE Co., 


109) ‘and 102 I Raheny; N.Y. - 


Capital | - in OF $1,000)600 60 
Surplus - - - °° 1,284,251 97 


Assets, Jan. (st, '73, $2,294 ‘TT 7 
Branch Offices: 


m1 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 








DIRECTORS: -“ 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
ey ROR: Vice-Prest. 
ath ARCOOR, JAMES FRASER, 
GARNO HIRAM BARNEY, 
ae LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
a iH D GANDY 
Ht iy A-gaWY ih, 
AURELIUS B HULL, M.D MORGAN, 
LIAM M. VAIL JAMES LOW. 
PHRODORE I, HUSTFD,  WILLIA BRYCE. 
GEO. &. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, 
‘* RDS. HENKE F RPAULOLING, 
HORACE B, CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE, 
JAS, FREFLAND, ROBT H. MoCURDY, 
LOWREY, GEORGE MOSL' 
Satish MATES. JOHN H, EARL! 
Sah 
HAtL 
"AN, Wi. 











eure BER, 
Eowano W. Lausent, SPRW LEY, Seopa nines 








GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 


$300,000. 
h | ee: 


» cresidént. 








Capital, 


insures | 


RM. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG delhi 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE “INSURANCE CO,, 


HARTFORD, CT. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR’ Lai R°ENDING DECEMBER’ Bist, 1872. 


For Premiums... oes secs seus -dbeee wee valdle Bos ee deeds oes - ¥0$288,960.28 


oe bewe es 








Pet HA ieeitigtnn'ncdphappahiliiers ~sin-ascskauamined stipe stuck ... 50,798 23 $339,753 51 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses, Dividends, and Expenges......o.s00c0r0capoesasossgceseeees POOP ers 
Net Gain for the Year...4,...d..0se--ecbececclest ecules -heleees Pe RE 59603 
ASSETS, Sinbihey det, 1873. : 4 : 
United States Five-twenty Bonds; market valtte.....22 00.250. ee ce ole cece es - $119,840 00 
State and City Bonds, market (RENE NIC a ean ett 57,000 00 
Railroad Bonds, market Sa od ossscuam ce lneibanmittinehtted gave +00) 0se000% 12,240 00 
eed. ee Ce |) ee OS 35 ben. ithccnskhhesoihaeee ee 48,174 00 
— on + in Spare poisson Wks na -schwises on0s.e5e a ‘i ii é j Saigheones sntens = 
oans on Bonds and Mortgages (value of propert: mortars iewesb ase 1 
Loans on Bonds, Stocks, and Pekorial sims y See D.. hangen ceeBeeeeee ~ 287018 44 
Accrued Interest-on Ra is fi a OF Se fe ei i OP eee a 15,860 04 
CRT SIONS ON OS BR NOG i ow nniencn ac phncsed cesses 5006 0scvdceccen 138,826 75 
Premiums in course of Collection (less Commissions) wie 28,263 62 
Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiums for the Year (less Commissions).... 20,350 92 
Furniture, Safes, et6..iecii less covcssee cctv coteccdccsdes Go's ce edcctetevertriddevedese 1,000 00 
Gross Assets..........- Mhes Fibs ceucgeee teeta nee tenes opp eanenaseb onan $1,163,078 65 
LIA BILLTIES 

Losses Unadjusted and not Due.............:..5. Aes SE $ 15, 
Reserve for Reinsurance (New York State Standard). péeesekecenee 98409 628,584 09 
Surplus as regards Policyholders................:cessssseeees $534,494 56 


Ample security, economy, and liberality to assurei characterize this _ —. The Savings 
Endowment Plan, originated by this company, proves the most popular pla red to the public, 
being selected by much the larger —_— of insurers. Send 9 a pote ha circular. 

Agents wanted, Address the Home Office. 


gE Ww. Joe setae aude T. bot cata Sec’y. F. V. HUDSON, Sup’t. of ——— 
KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyhoiders, over - - °- 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actaary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
sntibipepensiecineedbenserntine -Seneenssanbial Stanton, Sheldon & Co. 

















$8,000,000. 


CHARLES STANTON 









sane P. WALLACE... President Guarantee and Indemnity Co. 
(k | | Reape ORRaell RRR RINE peep aes: ARIES. Mer. chant, 82 Cliff street, N 64 
SOLON F, GOODRIDGE ee ‘Me Merch baat, él Pine street, N. Y. 
HUGH ALLEN...... . Western e115 Old a lip N. Y. 
JCHN B. KITOHING poraite eee an & Co. 
WM, B. HUNTER............-- ‘Merchant, 15 Old 51 Bip N. x. 
ALEX NDER STODWELL. -; Merchant, 31 » hh 

E. W. BANCROFT.. ‘ae in & Co., of 
JESSE K. BELL a “srreddeni 0. National at, New r Orleans. La, 


Anp OTHERS, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A apap. yo NEW FEATURES. 


The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies = eee lives. payable to the 
deat himself when he reaches 9 peta never Defore age, gh ts never 3 never exceed 75, oF to tatives on his previous 


the — important Seay 
The ntains a An <a which may be with. 
AS. in CASH. ai at the end of si eis LA or ‘i k may Fe annual interest of 
never less than 4 per cent. and as Ererase interest of the 
company’s investments in its ae fiscal 4 oy recon or 6 pel 
2. To every such policy is attached » table avalyzing the See ew ber $1,000 scamaas by it, into three distinct 
parts, foreach year of its Possible ist ~ t the margin pod py ded for ae an _— ne by tip company fea 


y che te company. ar 


claims in excess of eorbleh is f the anew neuramee to, do 

: or reserv: be accum ise ’ 

ch: 9 to the policies ha +! been Ic ved by Pe ce cing Actvary of the 
Thsurance Com ioner of 


WRIGsT. ~ 
e Books and ot cher fnernat apply at the Company’ 's Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


SME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, — Broadway. 





CASH -CAPITAL, = = = = = = — $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1873, -'s ses 2s = ‘= se = = $4,446,858 78 
LIABILITIES, - Peseta 6° * Aetna? $590;914 19 


fy 
ABSTRACT ror THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Ass: the Company on the Ist day of January, 1873: 
ASSETS. 


oans on Stocks, ee on oy (market val f $ ti 137,568 
Li ue o 559) 
United States Stocks (market value; aaa 














nterest due on January, 1873 ‘ 

3alance in hands f erent; bea. wed 

ills receivable. .... : iz 

sal: and other miscellan: oneal 2 oe | 

Pre ee on ne ae BRIGMMENC ....4.2--ha---di-<-lehecaa. eked 
Total......... a Picceds Meedgecdbors. LIA SH ecsicccoccccccorcess pcektoncspaceestose ae $4,446,358 78 

ABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1873............cccece+ ccccecccccecccccccsscccacseeepeesees 

ieee ee eee SMI ARATAREINT FS Mae 
a ceeee sikh aath ding ieranicgcetekesscnsbuspuekk Got jebdedgbsdeosl baccccuiwoeeeescaoceeen $590,914 19 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, ¥ President: 
J. H. WASHBURN, hactotdry 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - - - = = - $6,000,000, 


President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-Presideat, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 
Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 
cna EXERCISE. 
REE Demet 


surest 
ten cent stamp for 
THE NEAL TH-LiRT COMPANY, 
8 Broadway, New York. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ot 





Twenty-eighth Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADW AY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 





Amount/of NET,CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1872 - . = 


Premiums and annuities ° ° “ ‘ 
Interest received and accrued . . ° = 


$18,689,747 36 


7,515,407 05 


$26, 205,154 41 41 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death *- - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled “Policies - 263,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
Stamps, etc. > 255,185 49 
——-— 4,630,311 65 





$21,574,842 76 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand $2,242,746 64 
Invested in United States, New York State, and other stocks 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost - - 4,140,518 95 


Invested in New York City enk cram “(market ‘value 


$46,827 50), cost - = - - - 41,549 00 
Real Estate - - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages | (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000,- 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 
the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral : 
security) - 11,890,584 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $4,069,991 51) 986,244 08 
ne end semi-annual premisme, Gus subsequent to J an. 1, 
1873 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on ate peices $800, 000, in- 
cluded in Liabilities) - - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents’ - Ww Lg ies) (eS Stes 29,083 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 - - - . : - 112,152 33 
————- 21,574,842 76 
, ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost —- - +. 92,157 3& 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21, ,667,000 14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1878 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - - 2,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existin; ee policres | insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, leet abate tet! (at 5 per a 
Carlisle net premium) : - 19,418,926 46 
Balance of Return Premium of 1972, payable during the year 
1878 - 131,436 76 
———————— $20,024,575 25 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversior 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,278 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, (Merchant), Union Buildin Yak William and Pine, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER (Late Dater, Miller & Co. rocers). 
HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 


JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South ‘Stree 

WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. ARTON (E —— llins & Brothers, oe 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BAR’ Banker), 88 Wall Str 

‘WM. A. BOOTH (B (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wail § Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance or eT ny, 71 Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin = es Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT (ie , Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN fy masmady' Bir G Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
A y Gey SEYMOUR I F. Seymour & 78 Warren Street. 

WILLIAM Bt 


, M. D., 8 St. Mark’s Place. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


BEERS, Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
_ Vice-Pres’t & 
THEODORE M, BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
Medical © 


Contd Woe Mage AE MD, rt it 


miners. 
OHARLES, WRIGHT, , MD, Assis’ Medical Examiner, 


Actuary. 
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PREMIUMS, 
PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
have been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
so nearly Jike oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
hem within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
isas good as a painting in oil; indeed, it a 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
ayear ago we began to think of adding to 
our already lone and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should beso really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures wer: painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
“A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 








,artists in the country, and are now having 


an immense edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $8; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted: on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
tehole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in. any other business. 

Address ‘ 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 


‘engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 





‘No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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List of Premiums. | 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN. 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 
Size 19 by 35 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriver 
and $3. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
premium ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished ‘“ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving —viz. : 


IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. MOTLEY. 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY EMERSON. 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, OSSOLI. 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 


ALICE CARY. WHITTIER. 
PRENTICE. LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK, 
PRESCOTT. 


Remember! One New Name sent with 
$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 

WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry WILson. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President Grant and Vice- 
President Henry WILson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will refuse to work for it. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
. GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


‘First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.” 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 

TER’S great oil painting. Size 26 by 36. 
WE have purchased the steel plate of this 





$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the name of ONE 
new subscriber and THREE dollars,or who 
will renew his subscription for two years and 
send us srx dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
inevery case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


Lats Secretary or WAR. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the mame of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $8.00. The 
engraving Will be sent, postage paid, to any 





post-office in the United States, 


WORCESTER’S 


Unabridged Pictorial 

Quarto Dictionary. 

WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. er, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 


“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore D1iamonps” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 





_one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 


with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to Tue INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 

present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 





Carpenter’s Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE ill send Tue INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and ‘Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as @ present to any person who will send us 
the name of one‘new subscriber to THE In- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00 





Magazines. 





to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year a8 a premium to any person, not 
now agsubscriber to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00, 





We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any néw subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to uny person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 








We will send Tas INDEPENDENT One year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to TuE INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 


Newspapers. 


We will send for one year THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, B00 aves ma either of the ies: 
in x weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber ‘to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year asa 

mium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subseribers to THE INDEPNDE- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 





caiiieeiinaeesmensa 





We will send Tue InDEPENDENT one year 
—prige $3.00—and Youth's Companion. for 
one. year (price $1.50) to apy person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion) 
who will send us $3.75; or we will send 
Youth’s Companion one year as a present tc 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tae INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 





Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & BaKkeEr’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the machine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Ph consy, full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines. 


THE BICKFORD 
Family Knitting Ma- 
chine 





will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this mschine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Tue INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and is fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 








“Providence Wringer.” 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash: price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three. new stib- 
scribers, with the money, $9, or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advanceand pay us$12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press, as may directed. See Advertisement, on 
another page. 

Address 

° HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of “‘ Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


Ghe Jndependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Cheeks, or Drafts, if possible. When neithey of these can 
be seat ret send the ae a Registered Letter. The 





au absolute pro- 
ry losses by mail, and Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requexted to do so, 


BY MAIL, ye for a. in advance. 


“ “ “ 
° 


a 4 “after 3 mos. 

ne . = “after 6 mos. 
If delivered in New York, 20 cents pr year additional. 

le copies 10 cents. 


APERS are forwarded until an axplicit order is re- 
ceived by the Publisher for their discre:tinuance, and until 
it of all arrearages is made as required by law, 
onames entered on the subscription books without 
the first ret Perens in advance. 
8U BERS are .pueaey soeneed to note the 
expiration of their. s' tions, and to forward what is 
due for the ensuing year, with or without further reminder 
from this office. 


RECEIPT of is a sufficient receipt of the 

FIRST Deniotion. RECEIPTS for money remitted to 
RENEW su tions are attached to the waseper of the 
paper ; = when a postage-stamp is received the receipt 
Mego SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, are 
= Agents in London to receive subscriptions and adver- 

— HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—An rson who takes a paper regularly from the 
pest-oftes whether directed to his name or anoth. 


es. or pathos e has su or not—is respon- 
le for the paymen 

"2—lf a person his paper discontinued, he 
must pay al , or the publisher may continue 


ot. " 

3 .-The courts have decided that refusing to take 
pewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
ee pe Pm teaving them uncaed for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
ORDINARY ADVERTISEMENTS. ee. NOTICES, 


6c.| 1 time..,... Shee dbedoece 
sonnel 4 times (one month). . .8%5c. 
hree months.) 65c./18 © ¢ months 


1S wn wcccncnsre 





60c,'53 “ (twelve “ )&5c. 
USTRATED ADVERTISKMENTS. 





52 By seo 800. 
Punsis#er’s Norices,.0Omz Dottan per AGATE Line 
Frnanciat Noricrs "wo Doane per Acate Line, 

AND Tus, not exceeding four lines, $1; 
over Twenty-five cents a lHne. 

Payments for must be made in advance. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 


LISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
‘0. 3 Park Place, New York, 
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Farm and Garden. 


PLANTS IN MY WINDOW-GARDEN. 


One of the best for fine effeets, but which I 
have never seen specially noticed in the books, 
is the single scarlet African Hibiscus, a shrubby 
plant, resembling the “‘ Rose of Sharon” of old- 
fashioned gardens, with dark green, glossy 
leaves and splendid tropical-looking flower of 
@ brilliant scarlet, as large as a, coffee-sstcer. 
The stamens are yellow and the pistil a dark 
velvetty, red. The flower-buds afe formed on 
the termina: branches, and it is in almost con- 
stant bloom both in summer and winter. ‘It is 


of the easiest culture and requirés but the. 


ordinary temperature, the ‘only drawback’ being 


that the gorgeous blooms only last a day ; ‘but, 


they are go bright and attractive that I should 
never be willing to be without them, My'two 
plants are of different species and have. been in 
my possession for several years. I sink the 
pots in June, and. they do equally well in the 
yard all summer. Geraniums, of ceurse, are 
indispensable, and grow and bloom ‘profusely 
in sucha window. I have a very novel effect on 
one—4 zonale green, with a lighter zone. A pure 
white shoot, both stems and leaves, has been 
thrown out, which retains its color as it con- 
tinues growing, although standing in. full sun- 
shine. I hope to be able to propagate. it. 
Then there are the oldfavorites usually gruwn— 
roses, pinks, azaleas,’ acgécia, "primroses, bou- 
vardias, mahernia, éte., ¢te. Leven find it pos- 
sible to raise some hothouse plants, by placing 
them on a high shelf in a warm corner, and 
succeed with bégonias, heliotropes, poinsettia, 
euphorbia, coleus, and many of the foliage 
plants, which retain all the glory of midsummer. 

But the gem of all isa magnificent calla, of 
about sixteen years, A pot containing three 
large bulbs and some smaller ones, with, large 
‘leaves and lovely golden-learted lilies (for it is 
almost always blooming witb three or four 
flowers at onee)—its majestic statéliness is very 
striking. I wonder if it is generally known 
that two flewer-buds are produced from the 
same leaf-stalk? I cut off the first when fully 
opened and beginning to fade, and soon an- 
other bud ‘makes its appearance beside the 
stalk of the first. The only cultare needed is 
to keep the saucer filled with water, adding 
occasionally afew drops of aqaa ammonia or 
guano water. Sink the pot in partial shade and 
let it caye for itself during the summer, dnd do 
not disturb the roots more often than is neces- 
sary to remove extra bulbs. A faschia—I think 
a sreciosa, a8 is blooms constantly—has grown 
into a fine specimen. It is. of tralling habit 
and has been trained up the side of the win- 
dow. Some of the branches are five or six feet 
in length, the leaves large and ovate and beau- 
tifilly veined with red. The flowers grow iu 
long clusters. on the ends of every branch and 
keep forming; as fast-as the first: ones’ bloom 
new buds grow out. Sometimes Z-bave bad 
over twenty flowers on one branch ata time, 
witb buds still coming. 

For déliedte climbing vines I find ‘noné pret- 
tier thansmilaxand maurandias. The foliage of 
both is most graceful, and the latter blooms 
and grows either out or in-doors. Some of my 
pots of it are several years old. I take out tae 
reots in June and plant them, and they. soon 
run up six or seven feet and are ‘covered 
with wreaths of bloom. «In September they are 
taken up, cut back nearly to the roots, and 
they soon start into new growth again. “They 
also make fine climbing plants for hanging 
basketse—as, for instante, a white one growing 
upon the wires, crimson-leavedaltenantheras 
around it, with a fringe of the delicate bic 
lobelia. One basket that is always showy and 
sweet is just a mass Of sweet dlyasum: Trope- 
olums in variety, and especially the dark Tom 
Thumbs, climbing and drooping, are very gay, 
and fragrant as well; and nothing can be 
sweeter than mignonette grown in ‘this way. 
Transplant some seedlings in.Augest. The 
Tropwolums may be very easily rooted in sand, 
soil, or water at the same time, The Germon 
Ivy (Senecio scandens) is always pracetul and 
of very easy growth. I have found it most 
likely to bloom if l*ft andisturbed in’a basket 
or vase for two years, blooming freely toward 
spring, the second season. with ¢lusters of 
yellow balls, rather pretty. Last fall, in gather- 
ing ferns, I found some exquisite sprays‘ of the 
VirginiaCreeper, which I pulled ap by the 
roots and planted in a basket with ferns and 
otber wildwood treasures... The leaves. turned 
searlét and dropped, and I supposed all was 
gone; but in March it sprouted ont, and is now 
growing @ _ustily aa though perfectly at home. 
I presume this isnot a new experiment ; but I 
have never seen it before, aad. think i will 
make a fine basket-plant. 

As to my ferns, Iam. more and morein Jove 
with them day by day. It is said. that. our 
native ferns are not 3 success for house growth, 
because they are deciduous. It is true that 
those planted in the autumn lose most of their 
leaves; ‘but they start into growth’ very‘ early, 
are more delicate and graceful than ever, arid it 


develop Into « perfect; leaf’ Theii, if they are 
allowed to remain in thé window all summer, 
"the leaves grow more besutiful and do not 
witber, but retain their greenness all. winter 
and commence growing earlier, so that they are 


“ things of beauty and a joy forever,” 
‘3 8. 0. J. 
Lc 
TREE HEDGES. 





A Western editor believes in planting trees 
for the purpose of live hedges, instead of build- 
ing and setting expensive posts and rails. He 
has made the plan a profitable one, too, in dol- 
lars and cents, 

, Some twenty years ago I commenced setting 
trees. op the roadside, just where I would set 
fence-posts, once in eight feet. Cherry trees so 
set have ‘paid the interest'of five hundred dol- 
lara per acre, one-half of the land used as abigh- 
way, The cherry trees have for years held ppa 
cheap board fence. A post has never rotted 
and the fence does not blow down. A row of 


pays interest on two hundred dollars per acre, 
half of the soil highway. One No, 6 and one 
No..9 wire have so far.turned road cattle. A 
row of maples thirty rods, two trees to the rod, 
set twenty years ago, now makes a splendid 
wind-break on the roadside; and, with an iron 
attachment to save the strain on the wire by 
high winds racking the trees and a crank to 
tighten the wire, is now a fence admired by all 
and perhaps the cheapest good fence in the 
‘country. Twenty-five ‘rods of ‘small apple 
trees, set twelve feet.‘apart, now holds a 
small iron to the tree bya twenty nail; and a 
twenty-flye-rod bar of inch hoop iron and a No. 
9 wire and earth-ridge have so far protected my 
grounds froin all road animals. I have a row 
of the American sweet cliestnut, of some forty- 
five rods, two trees»to the rod, on line of the 
road, that now holds up # board fence’at a cost 
of-some fifty cents per rod, which, with a row 
of trees set four feet apart on the highway, in- 
side the fence row, will soon make a strong 
wind-break, a shady sidewalk, and js already a 
great attraction during a certain season for the 
little folks. 

I prefer the chestnut to all other trees to set 
as a support for fences. They are much cheaper 
and more durable than cedar posts, stand firm- 
er, and timber and fruit:are growing more and 
more valuable... IL.believe the time is not far 
distant when an acre of chestnuts, properly set, 
will be worth two or three-acres of apple or- 

Thave a Spanish chestnut—a perfect prodigy 
to produce fruit. One of my neighbors has a 
Spanish chestnut I sold him some ten or twelve 
years since the nuts from which are estimated 
to pay the interest of $30 per annum. Let us 
estimate the worth of a 100-rod row, one tree to 
the rod, paying the interest of $30 ‘per tree, or 
the interest of $3,000 per hundred rods, growing 
on the line of the highway. 

Contrast such a row of trees, with fine heads 
loaded with large sweet chestnuts, to which is 
secured a wire fence, and on the opposite. side 
of the’ highway an: expensive, fruitless, timber- 
less, insect-eaten hedge. 

For rough; hilly, dry soils I would set the 
chestnut in ‘preferen¢e to any other tree. On 
low lands and on natural dividing fence-lines 
hickory, larch, ashes, maples, etc., are much 
cheaper than dead posts. On small village lots, 
where ornamental trees are not particularly 
wanted and the owners regard economy, set 
apple or cherry trees just where posts are 
wanted to hold up the fence, 

nN 


A SUCCESSFUL MINNESOTA 
WHEAT RAISER. 


OurveR DALRYMPLE, living near Winona, 
Minn., is the champion wheat raiser of the 
West. His farms cover about 2,000 acres and 
the following is a statement of his products for 
the year'1872 : 


RECEIPTS. 
44,000 bushels of wheat, averaging 22 bushels per 
acre, sold at $1.05 per bushel, ...:..scsece.eeess. $46,200 


Sowing and harrowiny. per acre 75 cents.... 
Cutting, binding, and shocking, per acre 


I a cickieterinacatrent-aatT Seeeee 4 a+ 5,000 
Hauling, threshing, etc., per acre $3,...... 6,000 
Total expenses of crop, $9.75 per acre..... «+ 000s 619,500 
Receipts over expenses..............406 bo kioaeva $26.700 





Average profit, $13.35 per acre. 


Mr. Dalrymple’s experience of last year, 
though highly satisfactory, was by no means 
exceptional. During the seven years which his 
operations have covered he has not bad a crop 
to fail, while his profite have averaged $10 per: 
acre. “Mr. Dairymple’s land cost him, in 1864, 
nearly, nine dollars per acre in cash, being 
within a few miles of St. Paul and on or near 
the Mississippi,. Estimates have been made by 
persons familiar, with wheat growing, in the 
‘state, which seem: to ‘indicate in a reliable 
manner that large profits cau be realized ina 
short Unie from wheat farming on urge Beale. 





sixty trees of Astracan.apples on the roadside ‘ 
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urchaser acrés will. nots, taise 
of cdnad 404 ony to pay the entire CET ce 
panes the farm, but also paying for the 
farm itself, and leaving a profit besides of about 
$35,000. Due must be made for the 
fact that prices may somewhat vary each year. 
; But itis a good farm, anyway, which can, pay 
for itself in five years ; and moet of the wheat 
farms of Minnesota have paid for themselves, 
and often improvements; too, m that time. - 
SaaS 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Detaware County, N. Y. 

I wAVE no difficulty in raising black rasp- 
berries. Itake the roots from the field and 
set them out by the garden fence and let them 
take care of themselves. Tbey bear an abund- 
ance of fruit. I have tried the common biack- 
‘berry in the same way, but without success. 
‘They will grow-all over the garden if permitted, 
but will not beara berry. Will the cultivated 
varieties do any better? Must they, like the 
common kind, have the shade of trees and leaf- 
mold soil, or will they thrive and fruit in 
common garden soil? What varieties will 
stand our cold winters without protection? 

R. K. 





ANSWER. — Wild raspberries and even 
whorileberrivs have been transplanted Into 
common gardens and borne fruit successfully. 
It is in this way mainly our best Black Cap 
varieties liave been discovered. The hardiest 
sorts now are the Mammoth Cluster, Doolittle, 
and Seneca. ” 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


CULTIVATED PATCHES ALONG RAILWAYS. 


It is now no unusual thing to see potatoes 
and other crops planted ov the strips of land 
by the side of railroads. When we reflect how 
much land could be added to the acres already 
under cultivation by utilizing these strips be- 
tween the roadbed and the fences the plan 
seems both economic and desirable. Throuh- 
out England, we learn from a correspondent of 
one of the daily papers, gardens alony the sides 
of railways are the rale, instead of the excep- 
tion. The space, between the track and the 
fence on both sides is either seeded down 
to grass or laid out as a vegetable garden, 
unless too steep to hold soil. Often the 
name of the station is marked out on the 
bank in colored stones or in flowering 
plants; or the letters are cut out of the sod, 
and the borders so made are gay with flowers 
or green with vegetables. If this plan were 
more generally followed iu thts country it 
would not only tend to the benefit of railroad 
employees, but would give a pleasing variety to 
belts of land which now are generally given 
over to weeds or any wild plant which will 
grow on them.—Canada Farmer. 





THE FAMILY SETTING HEN. 

This is the season.when every owner of. hens 
is engaged in endeavoring to suppress the ma- 
ternal instincts in one or more of them. The 
man comes home to supper, and the’ wife ob- 
serves: “That yaller pullet is on the nest 
again.” Then the man goes out to the coop 
and says: ‘‘ What in thunder is the matter with 
the beast, anyway?’ And crawls in under the 
roost to the nest and reaches in and brings out 
a handful of feathers. Then the hen screams 
and runs for the door, and the other hens set up 
@ howl and likewise depart for that aperture ; 
and the man, nearly choked by feathers and 
blinded by dust, falls over the watering-trough, 
and skins his ankles on the boxes, and finally 
bursts out into the yard, with a piece of brick 
in each hand, and goes after the yaller pullet, 
with his face as red as.a lobster. When he 
catches the hen, he cuffs it over the head a few 
times, to show it how he. fculs, then jams it 
under a berrel and pours a pail of water through 
the cracks, and leaves it there until morning, 
when it is released ; ‘and the same operation is 
repeated in the evening. — Danbury News. | 

PROFIT IN FEEDING SHEEP. 

At.a recent meting of the Farmers’ Club in 
Batavia, Genesee County, N. Y., Mr. George 
Bart presented the following definite statistics 
relative to the cost and profit of feeding sheep 
for market: He paid for 200 sheep for fattening’ 
$915; for keep, two months, $64; 8 tons of 
hay, at $16 per ton, $128 ; 4 loads of corn-stalks, 
$16; 148 bushels of corn, 60 cents per bushel, 
$88.80; one barrel of salt, $38; interest on 
movey tuvestéd, "$20.75; total, $1.297.55.- Jan. 
4th he solu 171, sheep ~at'8 cents per pound, 
$1,522.40; 28 at 6% cents-per pound, $161.79; 
one pelt, $150; total, $1,705.69; profit on the 
200 sheep, $478.14. Mr. Burt holds that sheep: 
in winter should be kept in small’ flocks—less 


‘rather than. more than 65 In a; flock—in yards 


where they can have free access at all times to 
water; that they should be kept free from all 
‘@isturbing or exciting ¢ansés: ‘that open’ sheds 
are better for them than a close barn; and 





that it is best to feed grain to them whole. 
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“AMERICAN CORN FOR ExPoRT. ~~~ 


ot com tn te, United Bia 


low price 
ae 
crostoll Gul Gd fav olget bbc “the staple, 


instead of wheat. According to a late report 
of the Bureau of Statistics, there was exported 
51,931,282 bushels for the fifteen months ended 
September 30th, 1872, against ls 
} for ndcoteaptedieg rind abode See 
1871; while of wheat there was shipped 46,961,. 

855 bushels for the fifteen months ‘ended Sep- 
tember 30th, 1871, against 36,872,712 bushels in 
the similar period to September 30th, last year, 
The in the present rates of wheat and 
corn is considerably greater than it was during 
the period to which these statistics refer, and it 
is probable that the present summer will show 
a still larger increase in the foreign consump- 
tion of the latter important breadatuff staple. 


AMERICAN CHEESE. 


It is somewhat encouraging to know that, 
while we have so much to learn from English 
agriculturists, we are enabled to pay them occa- 
sionally in kind. On alate occasion Lord Derby, 
whois the most. extensive landowner in the 
county of Cheshire (the famous cheese county), 
admitted that so far as cheese dairying was con- 
cerned“ there was nothing to get in England ; that 
they had to send to America for people to come 
and instruct them. For this they were willing 
to pay five times as much as for the experience 
of the trained English dairyman, and that the 
American cheese exhibited at Liverpool haé 
sold at prices in excess of the Cheshire dairies.’ 

SALT FOR STRAWBEBRIES. 

D. Stewart, of Upper Alton, IIi., believes in 
salt. He says: 

“T believe in it asa heavy dressing. I find on 
Manuring the ground that I have applied sult 
to strawberries at the rate of thirteon anda 
half bushels to the acre. I did this early in the 
season, to kill the beetles, and the leaves of the 
strawberries were not injured. The cut-worms 
were doing great damage to my asparayus beds, 
eating into the crowns of the plants ; and I ap- 
plied salt at the rate of twenty bushels to the 
acre. I consider salt as a perfect remedy 
avainst many injurious insects, as well as an ex- 
cellent manure for the land. 

PEAT ASHES AS A FERTILIZER. 

M. Leboouf, a large cultivator of asparagus 
and strawberries of Argenteuil, France, has re 
cently obtained some advantagonus results from 
peat ashes used as a fertilizer. He filled three 
pots with the substance, without avy other ad- 
mixture, and planted in one oats, in another 
wheat, and in the third strawberry plants, 
Leaving them through the winter without at- 
tention, germination took place, The wheatand 
oats sprouted and bore large and heavy grain:— 
the stalks attaining for the wheat ata hight of 
4.5 feet and for the oats 3.6 feet. The straw- 
berries were unusually vigorous. M. Lebouf 
has repeated the experiments several times, 
with uniform success. 

SOME PUMPKINS. 

E. Williams, living one mile south of. Salem, 
TL, raised last year one pumpkin-vine one- 
fourth of a mile in length. It bore twenty- 
three pumpkins, that weighed 465 pounds. 

SEE 

WueEnx the Liver is out of Order use Dr, 
Jayne's Sanative Pills, and you will bring 
back this organ to a healthy condition and 
getrid of many distressing symptoms. ‘Sold 
every where. 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 
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$1. PAUL AND PACIFIC  RAILROAD-¢ 


“OFFER. FOR SALE 


1,500,000 





TOWN LOTS AT 


IN TOWNS AT RE. STATIONS, 


GOVERNMENT LANDS 
still to ke had, under Homestead Law, along all Lines of this Company. 
ON. THE MAIN LINE; 

Between Benson and Breckinridge, we also sell 
WHOLE SECTIONS AT $6 PER ACRE, 


On 3% rere Time, Free of Interest, 


he haser breaks the Whole section within a ycor from purchase acres 
. for on the Compa Company will furnish young trees or seed. ‘ ctadeenmaietnaed 
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TROTT, Land Commissioner, 
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STANDARD BONE” FERTILIZERS. | 


GROUND BONE BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR; 





FRESH BONE SOPEWPHOSPHATE 
OF LIWE, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND. ALL crors 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J, 
Send for circular. 





HAGAN’S 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MAEEA 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 
Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 
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12,000,000 ACRES! 


CHEAP FARMS! 
THE.CHEAPEST LAND IN;MARKET, a sale by the 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 

PANY, 
IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 





3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska 
now forsale in tracts of forty acresand upward, on FIvE 
and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT PER CENT. No apvance Iy- 


MILD AND MEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOL, AN ABUND- 
ANC# OF GOOD WATER. 


"THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The t Mi 
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BELLS. 


MENEELYS BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826; which bave acquired ¢ 
tion unequaled by any and a sale efceeding that o 
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Tone the relaxed stomach, calm the excited brain, invigorate the nervous i 
tem, and regulate the bowels with ad J 


4 TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 4 
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WHITE AND COLORED HOLLAND SHADES, For Sew g hines, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. AT THE 


A full line of GUIPURE LACE and SATIN and 
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American Institute Fair, 
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